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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


| Iris tolerably clear that university reform cannot be much longer 
deferred. The Commission which was appointed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
government to examine into the revenues and expenditure of the 
universities and colleges made its report at the beginning of the 
year. Liberals in and out of the universities have been long anxious 
for further measures of reform. By an equivocal expression the 
present Prime Minister has been understood as engaging the Govern- 
ment to take the matter in hand ; and though engagements have but 
little power to bind that master of words and wiles, there is a 
general belief that something will before long be done. 

What sort of measure may be looked for from the present 
Ministry it is not very difficult to tell. They are not indeed likely 
to use in this case their favourite expedient for making changes that 
will leave things as they were. They will not give the colleges a 
permissive bill, and allow them fully to reform themselves. This 
might in some cases have the desired effect of producing no reform at 
all; but in others the reforms would be too real and radical to please the 
Conservative party. Some colleges would reform themselves better 
than they are likely to be reformed from outside, and therefore they 
will not be allowed to doit. The Government measure, if it ever 
comes, is likely to have one of two characters. It may be one of 
their “bogus” bills, intended partly to keep up their character for 
doing something, partly to avert more extensive reform by some 
small and inconsiderable changes. When a subject has once been 
dealt with, however feebly and partially, it is much more difficult to 
get it reopened. Other things claim attention, and there is always 
the plausible plea that you must give a new system time. If the 
measure is not null, there is too much reason to fear that it may be 
mischievous. The Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill showed 
what Mr. Disraeli could be coerced by his colleagues into attempting ; 
and there are few ways in which so much quiet mischief and dexterous 
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injury can be done to the best interests of the country as by tamper- 
ing with the universities. Against these two possibilities it behoves 
Liberals to be on their guard. A mischievous and reactionary 
measure they may be trusted to resist; but it is not so certain that 
they may not be cajoled into accepting some imperfect reform that 
will shelve the question for many years, while it leaves some of the 
greatest abuses almost or quite untouched. It is much wiser to wait 
a year or two for radical reform than to get some shadow of it at 
once, and go without the substance for another generation. 

It is not by any means my wish in this paper to discuss the whole 
question of university reform. I desire only to call attention to that 
part of it which is at once most urgent and most likely to be evaded 
by a Tory government—lI mean the religious inequalities which still 
exist at Oxford and Cambridge, and the very unfair advantages 
which are enjoyed not only by the Established Church over other 
religious bodies, but by the clergy of the Church over its lay 
members. After the passing of the University Tests Act some 
persons may be surprised to hear that all religious creeds are not on 
an equal footing in the universities. It will be seen in the course of 
this article that they are far from being so, and that besides this 
denominational inequality there remains to this day an equally 
flagrant system, by which laymen are prevented from competing 
fairly with those who are, or intend to be, clergymen. I wish to be 
understood as writing primarily about Oxford, of which alone I 
have personal knowledge ; but what is true of Oxford in this matter 
I believe to be equally true of Cambridge. 

Those who know anything about the universities do not require to 
be told that the greatest religious abuse in them is the existence of 
clerical fellowships. There are fellowships, that is to say, posts that 
carry with them an income of £200 to £300 a year, and a voice in 
the government of the college, to which sometimes no one is eligible 
who has not taken, or does not at least profess an intention to take, 
orders in the English Church. In other cases no such declaration is 
exacted, but the fellowship is vacated after a year or two if orders 
are not taken. These fellowships cannot therefore be held by any 
one who is not a member of the Church of England, and most 
members of that Church are incapable of holding them. All laymen 
of the Church, and all members, lay or clerical, of other denomina- 
tions, are absolutely excluded from them. They are monopolized by 
a privileged few, and it may be worth while to point out how the 
monopoly works. It is impossible to state their precise number at 
the present time. Though far fewer than they once were, they are 
still scandalously many. In some cases, too, when the colleges have 
procured a reduction in the number, they have been obliged to buy 
the reform from the bishops at a price, by making the conditions of 
the remaining clerical fellowships more stringent. "When the fellow 
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elected was not required to take orders for a considerable time, and 
no declaration was required before election, men who had no inten- 
tion of taking them could obtain the fellowship, and vacate it after 
some years’ tenure ; and by this means the natural evil of the system 
was in some small degree counteracted. But in some cases, I 
believe, the bishops as visitors have only consented to the secularisa- 
tion of one clerical fellowship on condition of another being made 
worse than before by a shortening of the term within which the holder 
was required to take orders. As things stand at present, therefore, 
the majority of fellowships are thrown open to free competition, but 
a very considerable minority are competed for only by intending 
clergymen of the English Church, and by a few others who think it 
better to have a fellowship for a couple of years than not to have one 
at all. One college in Oxford, and I believe only one, has no clerical 
fellowships, but there none have ever existed from its foundation. 

It would be very unjust not to allow at once that some of the men 
who get clerical fellowships are men of distinction in the university 
—men who have obtained high honours, and who could probably 
hold their own in any competition they might have to face. Every 
one knows instances in which men have taken clerical fellowships 
who might have got almost any open fellowship for which they chose 
to stand. Clerical fellows are not therefore necessarily worse than 
others, just as under any system of patronage good men will some- 
times, however rarely, have the luck to find a patron and be put in 
their proper places. A system of patronage, however, does not in 
the long-run tend to bring merit and ability to the front; neither 
does the system of clerical fellowships. Moreover, it is pretty clear 
that their supporters are in this dilemma. If they were thrown open 
to all comers, either those who now obtain them would obtain the 
open ones, or they would not. If they would, there can be no reason 
for protecting them by the present system ; if they would not, then 
better men are to be had, and they have no business with the fellow- 
ships they hold. I cannot see that there is any escape from this con- 
clusion. The contrivance is unnecessary, or it is unfair. 

In considering a case like this, we are too apt to think only of 
those who get the prize, and to forget those who lose it. We think 
the successful man very lucky when he gets what he hardly deserves, 
but as he may be a friend of ours, and as at any rate there is pro- 
bably nothing against him, we are not inclined greatly to grudge 
him his good luck. But this is a very contracted view to take. One 
man cannot get a thing without another losing it. For every man 
who obtains a college fellowship, and thereby secures an income of 
£200 or £300 a year, there must be another who quits the university 
without a fellowship, and has to make his way unassisted. If the first 
man is the better of the two, the second has no reason to complain ; 
but what if it be the other way ? And what university man is there 
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who has not known one man try in vain for fellowship after fellow- 
ship, and because he would not take orders leave at last without one; 
while another, by no means his equal in ability or industry, or any 
of the qualities a fellowship should reward, was elected at once 
because he declared himself ready to become a clergyman? Too 
many can tell the still more shameful story of men who never had 
any thought of entering the Church until they were tempted to sell 
their souls for a clerical fellowship, and thus get an advantage 
over all who were too honest to make the bargain. Whether, how- 
ever, this happens or not, no one can deny that the system tends to 
give fellowships to men who would be worsted in fair and open com- 
petition. If this is not so, what good can any one see init? For 
what reason or for whose good is it maintained ? 

If then the system is to be defended, it can be defended only by 
showing that the best distribution of fellowships is not that which 
gives them to the best possible candidates. Not that the clerical 
system would be vindicated, even if this were done, but at any rate 
this must be established first. But is such a contention possible? 
If indeed it were argued that we should take a man’s means into 
account as well as his ability, and give fellowships first to those able 
men who stood in most need of help, there are few probably who 
would not approve such an arrangement, if it were only practicable. 
But it is plain that this consideration does not touch clerical fellow- 
ships. Men are elected to them not because they stand in particular 
need, but because they are going to take orders in a particular 
‘Church. There is, however, another line of argument possible, 
which is sometimes successful in deceiving people, and which is 
perhaps not unlikely to be used before long in defending not exactly 
the present system, but a system which would perpetuate clerical 
fellowships as a part of itself. The utility of a fellowship to any 
one who does not remain as a teacher in the university is the assist- 
ance it gives him in the early years of professional life, when he is 
studying or waiting for work. The utility of fellowships to the 
country at large is the high general culture thus secured by a number 
of professional men (not, it must be observed, by those only who 
get fellowships, but by all who try for them, and who would very 
probably have never gone to a university at all if such prizes did not 
exist), and the liberty which holders of fellowships enjoy to study 
their profession thoroughly and well, without being obliged to make 
money out of it at once. This is the function of fellow hips—a 
function of the highest value, and in a country like England much 
more important than the encouragement of erudition. It may be 
argued, then, that this is just the function which clerical fellowships 
perform, and that they really perform it better than the others, 
whose holders may or may not enter a profession. It may be argued 
that clerical fellowships should not be abolished, but other fellow- 
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ships assimilated to them by dividing the whole number into legal, 
medical, and other fellowships, and assigning a certain number to 
each profession. If this were done, and at the same time the utmost 
liberty were given to students at a university to choose their own 
subjects, so that they could begin their professional studies earlier 
than they do now, we should have a system which for more than one 
reason would, I suspect, be very agreeable to some of those who will 
shortly have to bring forward a scheme. 

I pass over the very undesirable character of any scheme which 
attached a definite number of fellowships to each particular profes- 
sion, instead of leaving this to settle itself. It is more to the point 
here to remind any one to whom the above proposal may seem fair, 
that clerical fellowships, though they are undoubtedly professional 
fellowships, are not professional as a legal or medical fellowship 
would be professional. They are not open to every member of the 
profession. If they are to be made properly professional, let the 
clergy of all religious denominations be made capable of holding 
them. You must give the Roman Catholic priest an equal chance 
with the minister of the Church of England. You must admit the 
Jew and the Protestant Dissenter. -You must, in fact, adopt con- 
current endowment, and pay all manner of men for contradicting 
one another on religious subjects: a system which has found favour 
with some distinguished men, but to which the good sense of the 
English people and its sense of humour have always been opposed. 
No one would propose to limit legal fellowships to barristers on the 
Western Circuit, or medical fellowships to the surgeons at St. George’s 
Hospital, yet these would be a strict parallel to clerical fellowships as 
they are now given. Or rather, they would fall short of them in 
absurdity and injustice, because with these lawyers and doctors 
other lawyers and doctors have no particular quarrel, whereas, how- 
ever the priests and ministers of other religious sects may differ 
among themselves, they are all agreed that the clergy of the Church 
of England are in the habit of doing what is not right and saying 
what is not true. 

There is another vice in clerical fellowships which good church- 
men may not be so ready to admit. It is surely nothing short of a 
scandal that the Church of England should tempt young men with 
them: a really high-minded church would turn from such a trans- 
action with disgust. What is the natural effect of telling them 
that, if they will enter the Church, they shall get a valuable fellow- 
ship on easier terms? On the men themselves the effect is that they 
cast about in their minds, not to determine what is right for them to 
do, but for reasons why they should take orders ; that they stifle 
more or less consciously any scruples they may feel, and begin to 
persuade themselves that they are indeed “called,” as the phrase 
goes, to the service of God and the Church of England. The func- 
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tion which is ostensibly considered by the clergy who assume it, by 
the bishops who confer it, as well as by the religious laity, to be the 
highest and most solemn that a man can possibly undertake, or 
rather, to differ in kind from all other functions, and be invested 
with a certain sanctity, this function there is a terrible temptation to 
assume lightly and dishonestly, only because it will give a man 
money. Men are tempted to enter a profession which, look at it as 
we will, no man should enter except from the purest motives of 
religious zeal, the most entire belief in the doctrines he is going to 
teach, and a real conviction that it is before all others the profession 
proper for him, by the earthly and immediate reward of £300 a year. 
Instead of examining their hearts and understandings honestly, 
grappling fairly with the religious controversies of the day, and 
coming in the end, if it so happens, to an upright and rational 
belief in the doctrines of the Church—the course which a conscien- 
tious man would take-—they are only too likely to shut their eyes 
to all difficulties, turn away from all arguments that might unsettle 
their minds, banish by an effort of the will all doubts and suspicions, 
and go straight where a comfortable competence is assured them. 
Whether these are the men whom the Church of England desires - 
for her ministers, it is for her to judge. But it is not in men who 
have been subject to this temptation that we should look for the 
warmest zeal, for the greatest elevation of character, for the most 
entire want of worldliness, for honest thought, or candid speech. 

No doubt there are many whose motives are above suspicion, and 
who would devote themselves to the Church, whether they had 
fellowships or not. But it is equally notorious and undeniable that 
some enter the Church merely as a means of getting a fellowship. 
Men talk as if the Church were just like medicine or the bar, and 
as if any one were right in taking orders who felt no conscientious 
objections to her creed. But this is not enough. A barrister makes 
no solemn declaration that heaven itself has instigated him to the 
study and practice of law. A doctor does not give out that he has 
chosen that particular method of earning his bread at the immediate 
instance of the Holy Ghost. But the candidate for ordination does 
make this profession. He really is, or declares himself confident that 
he is, under the influence of some supernatural power. Again, the 
general principles of law and medicine are not the subjects of as 
much dispute as those of a religious creed. No man who valued 
his own independence and freedom of thought would bind himself to 
hold and teach certain opinions for the rest of his life until he had 
given them careful and conscientious study, tested and tried them in 
every possible way, courted argument and invited debate, listened to 
everything that could be said against them, and satisfied himself 
finally, not that they were as plausible as any other set of opinions, 
not that the balance of probability seemed to be on their side, but 
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that they were certainly true. Nothing is more melancholy and 
more shocking than to see the levity with which men, instead of 
doing this, will rush recklessly into orders, only because they enter- 
tain no religious doubts. As in most cases they have never studied 
the controversies, or ever exerted their own understandings on the 
subject, it is not surprising if they never felt a difficulty. But 
belief of this sort is quite worthless; and, if really religious 
people are repelled by the impious levity with which sacred functions 
are undertaken, others are equally offended by the indifference 
to truth which men show when they earnestly inculcate what 
they have never earnestly examined. 

One reason, no doubt, for clinging to the system I have described is 
the wish which many persons entertain to have their sons looked after 
by clergymen. Of the wisdom of the wish we will say nothing ; but 
surely they must see that a wish of this sort ought not to interfere with 
the general principles of justice and expediency. Let them remember 
that their wish can be attained only at the price of depriving other and 
abler men of the fellowships which they would certainly win. Let 
them remember that it can be attained only at the price of putting a 
terrible strain on young consciences, and perhaps corrupting a man’s 
character and habits of thought for life. Let them ask themselves 
also why this wish is to be gratified in their case alone, and whether 
they must not set aside fellowships for other religious denominations, 
that the Baptist and the Unitarian also may have the comfort of 
committing their sons to men whom they can trust. But after all, 
the means do not secure the end. As fellowships are now, or as 
they are likely to be, there is nothing to keep a clerical fellow in 
residence at his college, and if he remains there, it is by no means 
certain that he will be a tutor. On the other hand, it follows just as 
little that, because there are no clerical fellowships, there will be no — 
fellows or no tutors in orders. It is an assumption which the friends of 
the Church will surely not be the first to make, that fellows of colleges 
will never take orders unless their income depends upon it; this 
would be indeed admitting the force of my previous argument. 
But such an assumption would be very far from true. The Church 
of England has not yet so completely lost her hold on the educated 
classes, and is not at present likely to lose it in such a degree. Take 
one practical proof, I mentioned before, that there is one college in 
Oxford which has never had any clerical fellowships. I believe it 
has always had a good proportion of clerical fellows notwithstanding, 
and at the present moment it has four. 

The truth is that no reason can be found for the maintenance of a 
single clerical fellowship, except the desire to favour the Church of 
England, and to protect her by artificial means. These fellowships are 
part and parcel of the great iniquitous system of religious intolerance 
and exclusion which Liberals have been engaged in attacking for 
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the last two hundred years. It is for Liberals now, and above all 
for Dissenters, to demand their abolition. 

Along with the system of clerical fellowships must fall that of college 
livings, which even in themselves are quite indefensible. Every college 
has a certain number, in many cases a considerable number, of livings 
in its gift. To these, the fellows, that is to say, the fellows who are in 
orders, havea right according to their standing. If none of them will 
take a living when it falls vacant, it is offered usually to ex-fellows, 
former scholars, and generally to any one connected with the college. 
Many of these livings are of small value, and no fellow thinks it 
worth his while to take one of them when he has a better in 
prospect; so that they constantly fall into other hands. These 
advowsons should, of course, be sold, and the proceeds used for 
educational and other purposes. It is no part of the business of a 
college to find rectors and vicars for country parishes. It is true 
that a college living sometimes serves as a pension to one of the 
fellows, but as a system of pensions it is certainly the most unjust 
and blundering that was ever devised. In the first place, only 
clerical fellows can enjoy these pensions, though laymen may some- 
times deserve them equally; and in the second, there is no security 
that the pension has been deserved at all. A fellow in orders has a 
right to the living, though he may not have held his fellowship 
more than a year or two, and even during that short space of time 
may have done no work for his college. The result, therefore, is 
that one man may give all his life to college work and never have 
any chance of the pension, while another gets a good living only 
because he has already for a few years enjoyed a good fellowship. 
And even this miserable excuse will not apply to the livings which 
are too small for a fellow to take, and which, therefore, no ingenuity 
can treat as pensions for college work. It is indeed desirable, as the 
universities are beginning to see, that some system of pensions 
should be established, but we cannot be much longer mocked with 
this wretched pretence of one. The important fact for reformers to 
bear in mind is that resources which might be and should be used 
for education, are at present employed in finding snug homes for 
clergymen of the Church of England. The market value of livings 
is no doubt low, but the sum realised by their sale would be an 
appreciable addition to the educational means of the universities. 

I need hardly point out how these livings come in to swell the 
unworthy inducements a man has to take orders. A good fellowship, 
and then a good living :—how many of us would be proof against 
such a temptation ? 

From clerical fellowships and college livings we may pass on to 
the headships of colleges. With the exception of the divinity 
professorships, and one or two others, these are the only well-paid 
posts in Oxford. Five or six hundred a year is enough for an 
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ordinary professor: the head of a college gets on an average from 
thirteen to fifteen hundred. Some get less, some a good deal more, as 
any one may read in the report of the late Commission: this, I 
think, is about the average. Need it be said that with one or two 
exceptions the headships are confined to clergymen of the Church of 
England? It is unnecessary here to go into details about the position 
and powers of the heads. The opinion is fast growing in Oxford, at 
any rate, that they must be very extensively reformed indeed, if not 
wholly abolished. But this is part of a larger subject. It need only 
be remarked here that, if clerical fellowships are undesirable, clerical 
headships are undesirable also. There are, indeed, special reasons 
why they should be so. The least powerful head has more power 
than any fellow, and these powers ought not to be monopolized by 
the clergy of any single sect. If any restrictions were justifiable, 
that would be the best which prevented such a post from being held 
by any minister of religion at all. We cannot, at any rate, maintain 
a system which admits none but the ministers of one particular church, 
and excludes even its laymen. Here, again, the injustice may be 
and is committed, that clergymen are elected to these posts when 
laymen have much stronger claims, and would fill the post better. 
Whether we are to maintain the Heads as the first officers of a college 
and chief managers of its business, or are to regard the posts, in part 
at least, as rewards for eminent men, it is impossible that laymen 
should continue to be excluded from these offices or rewards. The 
case is the same with most of the head-masterships of our public 
schools. 

But no internal reform will ever be thoroughly effectual until the 
colleges are emancipated from the control of their present visitors. 
The relation of these to the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge is so 
little understood by strangers that I may be allowed a few words of 
explanation. Generally speaking, every college is governed by laws 
of two kinds, which are as binding upon it as the laws of the land 
are upon Englishmen at large ; its original statutes, and regulations 
made by the Commission which reformed the Universities about twenty 
years ago. When both deal with the same subject, the ordinance 
of the Commission overrides the original statutes just so far as its 
express regulation goes; but, wherever it lays down no rules, the 
college is still bound by the wording of its original statutes ; and, as 
these are much the most copious and minute, it is by them that the 
college is chiefly governed. If the college wishes for any change in 
the ordinance, it applies to the Privy Council, which has power to 
grant or refuse permission. If it wishes for any change in its 
statutes, it has to apply to its visitor, a person to whom this authority 
is committed by the statutes themselves, along with other powers of 
interfering in college matters. It will appear, then, that we are 
checked and controlled by the Privy Council and by the visitors, but 
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these authorities are independent, and there is no appeal from one to 
the other. 

It will naturally be asked who these visitors are. It might be 
supposed that such extensive authority over the English universities 
would be carefully committed to eminent and competent men, who 
would put the interests of education above all others, and before all 
things would be unlikely to take a sectarian view of the questions 
that came before them. In most cases they are bishops of the 
Established Church, and visitors in virtue of their bishoprics. Some 
bishops are visitors of several colleges at once. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, for instance, is visitor of two colleges at Oxford and one at 
Cambridge. The Bishop of Winchester has five Oxford colleges 
under his control; the Archbishop of Canterbury has two. The 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Exeter, of Worcester, of Bath 
and Wells, &c., will also be found among the Oxford visitors. 

An arrangement which may have been very proper in the days 
when it was first made, has now become grossly injudicious and unfair. 
When the clergy were better educated than other people, a bishop 
might be a fit person to control a college, and when religious 
differences were comparatively unknown he could not exercise his 
powers for the advantage of one communion to the detriment of 
many. JBut all this has long been changed. No one will pretend 
that the clergy are intellectually fitter to control places of education 
than laymen are, while the temptation under which they lie to make 
their authority subserve the interests of their religious sect is obvious 
and undeniable. We ought not, perhaps, to make it a matter of 
reproach to the bishops if they give way to this temptation. A 
bishop is before all things a ruler of the Established Church, and he 
naturally regards her interests as paramount. Colleges and universi- 
ties are in his eyes places for educating men to serve God in Church 
and State; and the Church comes first. He would hardly be true 
to his calling and office, if he saw in them anything but seminaries 
of the Church, or willingly consented to anything that might lessen 
her influence over them. At any rate, none but a very elevated and 
hardly ecclesiastical mind could take any other view of the position. 
But though this may not be a fault in the bishops, it is a serious evil 
to education. Most Englishmen have resolved that our means of 
education are not to be employed, or our places of education adminis- 
tered, for the purposes of any one religious body. We have made 
up our minds that one boy is not to have an advantage over another 
because their fathers inherited from their grandfathers different 
opinions upon some speculative subject. We ask only how we may 
give the best education to the largest number of Englishmen, not how 
we may train orthodox members of the Established Church. Thisis a 
policy we cannot expect bishops to understand or accept, but the fault 
is our own if we leave them power to withstand it. 
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Leave sectarian prepossessions out of the question, and it is still 
most unwise to intrust these powers at random to unknown bishops. 
How can it be thought likely that they will all have the requisite 
qualifications? One part of a visitor’s work is semi-legal, the 
interpretation and application of statutes; and it is not on the 
episcopal bench that we look for legal minds. At another time 
their consent is asked to changes in the statutes, which will adapt 
the college system to the wants of the time. But they know very 
little of these wants, of the present working of the universities, of 
the change in studies, methods, organization ; and they are too much 
burdened with the cares of an unwieldy diocese to give these subjects 
any consideration. They are not in any way fit judges of what is 
good for a college. We want men of more secular avocations and of 
more practical sagacity than the bishops. Even if by chance one of 
them is duly qualified, it is as likely as not that he is among those 
who happen to have no visitorial duties. Of what college was 
Thirlwall visitor ? 

No suggestion is needed here as to the persons to whom the powers 
of the present visitors might be transferred. The Privy Council, 
who have already so much of the authority, might, perhaps, be 
trusted with the rest. But I am only concerned here to point out 
the unfitness of the bishops. Most colleges could produce a number 
of instances in which this unfitness has been signally shown ; some of 
them are almost matters of notoriety ; but I prefer to rest my case on 
the general ground, which common sense and common equity alike 
supply, that the visitorship of a college ought not to attach ex officio 
to a dignitary of the English Church. A partiality to that Church, 
and a natural propensity to serve it first, also attach to him ex officio, 
and these qualities render him a most unsuitable visitor. 

The university needs reform as well as the colleges; but I will 
not go into that question now. Hitherto, however, it has been so 
entirely composed of the colleges, and so dependent upon them, that 
a thorough reform of them will go a long way towards reforming it, 
or will, at any rate, lead immediately to such a reform. I have 
touched in this paper on a few only of the questions which must soon 
be settled, and there are some, no doubt, who think these particular 
questions less important than others. Questions about the maintenance 
of fellowships generally, of the length of time during which they are to 
be tenable, of the celibacy of fellows and of tutors, of the endowment 
of research, of the increase of the professoriate, of the extension of the 
teaching and examining system of the universities to other parts of 
England ; these and others may be deemed more pressing than the 
mere removal of religious restrictions. I believe, however, that no 
one who has observed or studied the effect of such restrictions will be 
of this opinion. For my own part, when I hear Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge ill spoken of by the side of the great universities of Germany, 
and when it is said that we do but little for learning, or even for the 
higher education, in comparison with what is effected there, it seems 
to me that an answer, or, if you like, an excuse, is not difficult to 
find. In the first place, we are practical in our views, and we believe 
that to educate those who will soon have in their hands the greatest 
country in the world and its professions ; to give them sound under- 
standings, liberal and honourable dispositions, cultivated tastes, 
and a large capacity for intellectual enjoyment, is a higher and more 
useful undertaking than the protection and endowment of many 
learned men, however desirable that also may be. In the second 
place, there is a very good reason why the comparison is as yet 
unfair. German universities are not governed by the clergy, as our 
own have been, and in great measure still are. The English uni- 
versities will never be what they ought, and never take their proper 
place in England and in Europe, until they have seen the back of 
the Church. It isthe Church that has kept them down. But for her 
they would have stood at all times in the very van and front of all 
our national movements, in our political struggles, and in our 
intellectual advance. As it is, they have been always on the side that 
lost and deserved to lose ; always preferring darkness to light, and 
restraint to liberty. If they have originated anything, it has been 
some superstitious schism in the Church ; if they have adopted any- 
thing, it has been some reactionary tendency in politics. Not that 
they have ever been wanting in men who knew better, who have 
stood up boldly for liberty and enlightenment, and who could not 
be either cowed or corrupted. But the few were helpless against the 
many, and under the rule of the clergy there has been no inde- 
pendence, no energy, almost no life. 

Happily this state of things is fast passing away. The executive 
commission, some twenty years ago, did something, though by no means 
all that was recommended by the commission of inquiry which pre- 
ceded it. If these recommendations had been carried out, clerical 
fellowships would have ceased from that time forward. It is time now 
to do what was recommended twenty yearsago. The reformers within 
the universities, of whom there are many, have not very much 
power, bound as the colleges are hand and foot by their statutes and 
ordinances, and dependent on the good pleasure of so many bishops. 
The country must help them if they are to prevail. If we are to 
have universities in which all creeds are equal, all thought free, every 
study encouraged ; which aim at truth, and not at orthodoxy ; which 
are governed in the interests of knowledge and education, and not 
for the good of the English Church, the changes which I have 
indicated must be made by the Liberals in Parliament. 


Hersert RicHarpDs. 
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Tue Prose Works of Wordsworth, now for the first time collected, 
and some of which are now first published, form a gift for which all 
who have ever truly listened to Wordsworth, and learned from him, 
will be grateful with no common gratitude. To some men now in 
middle life, the poetry of Wordsworth in its influence upon their 
early years has been somewhat like a lofty mountain, 


*¢ An eminence, of these our hills 
The last that parleys with the setting sun,” 

which rose as chief presence and power near the home of their 
boyhood, which was the resort of their solitary walks, which kindled 
their most ardent thoughts, which consecrated their highest resolves, 
which created moods of limitless aspiration, which strengthened and 
subdued, from which came forth clear yet mysterious echoes, against 
whose front the glories of dawns that were sacred had been mani- 
fested, and on whose edges stars, like kindling watchfires, had 
paused at night for a moment in their course. Not less than this 
Wordsworth’s poetry was to them, as they can remember now. But 
for such men the Wanderjahre, the years of travel, needful and 
inevitable, came ; they went hither and thither ; they took gifts from 
this one and from that; they saw strange ways and strange faces of 
men; they parted, it may be, too cheaply with old things that had 
been dear; they looked, or seemed to look, at truth askance and 
strangely. And now, if they are drawn back once more into the 
haunts of early years, they return not without dread and foreboding 
and tender remorse; to pass the barriers and re-enter the solitude 
seems as though it needed preparatory discipline and penance and 
absolution ; having entered it, however, the consciousness of one’s 
own personality and its altering states ceases; the fact which fills 
the mind is the permanence of that lofty, untroubled presence ; 
“there it is,’ we say, “the same as ever,” the same, though to us, 
who have ranged, it cannot continue quite the same, but seems now 
a little more abrupt and rigid in its outlines, and, it may be, seems 
a narrow tract of elevation in contrast with the broad bosom of 
common earth, the world of pasture-land and city and sea which we 
have traversed, and which we shall not henceforth forsake. 

That three substantial volumes could be collected of Wordsworth’s 
prose writings will be to some readers a surprise. The contents of 


(1) “The Prose Works of William Wordsworth.” Edited, with Preface, &c., by the 
Rey. A. B. Grosart. 3 vols. London: Edward Moxon, Son, & Co., 1875. 
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the volumes are miscellaneous, but upon almost every page we find 
- impressed the unity of a common origin; all that is here, or nearly 
all, essentially belongs to Wordsworth’s mind. Now, a quarter of a 
century after the writer’s death, these pieces have been brought 
together, under the authority of the Wordsworth family, by the 
indefatigable zeal and care of Mr. Grosart. Students of our older 
English poetry owe a large debt to the erudite enthusiasm of the 
editor of the Fuller Worthies’ Library. This service now 
rendered to a great poet of our own century deserves a word of 
earnest gratitude. The Editor has done his work accurately, 
judiciously, and without obtruding himself between the reader and 
the author. Some of these intended “alms for oblivion,’ which he 
has recovered from the wallet on Time’s back, make richer in 
spiritual possessions the life of each of us, and of our century. 

The contents, miscellaneous as they are, fall into certain principal 
groups : first, the political writings, which represent three periods in 
the growth of Wordsworth’s mind, that of his ardent, youthful 
republicanism (represented by the Apology for the French Revo- 
lution), that of the patriotic enthusiasm of his manhood (represented 
by his pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra), and lastly, that 
of his uncourageous elder years.’ Certain essays and letters upon 
education, together with a deep-thoughted letter of Advice to the 
Young, reprinted from the Friend, lie nearest to the political 
writings, having indirect bearings upon politics, but being imme- 
diately, and in the first instance, ethical. The group entitled by 
the Editor Asthetical and Literary comprises the Letter to a 
Friend of Robert Burns, notable for its fine charity, and at the same 
time strength of moral judgment, the Essays upon Epitaphs, 
admirable pieces of philosophical criticism (printed in part from 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts), and the several essays and 
prefaces which accompanied the editions of Wordsworth’s poems. 
Hard by these is rightly placed Wordsworth’s Guide through the 
Districts of the Lakes; this, beside being a singularly perfect 
piece of topographical description, is of unique interest as exhibiting 
Wordsworth’s mind, in reference to external nature, at work not in 
the imaginative, but in the analytic manner. The Letters on the 
Kendal and Windermere Railway belong to the same group of 
writings. In the third volume the Editor has placed the notes to 
the poems, collected from many editions, and the whole of the 
precious and delightful memoranda, having reference chiefly to the 
occasions on which Wordsworth’s poems were conceived or written, 
dictated by the poet to Miss Fenwick, and known to Wordsworth 


(1) ‘‘ Years have deprived me of cowrage, in the sense the word bears when applied by 
Chaucer to the animation of birds in spring time.”—Prose Works, vol. iii. p. 317. | __ 
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students as the I. F. MSS. Letters and extracts of letters follow, 
and the volume closes with various personal reminiscences of 
Wordsworth, among which must be distinguished for its deep 
sympathy with the character and genius of the poet, and the interest 
of its details, the notice contributed by a living poet, kindred 
in spirit to Wordsworth, Mr. Aubrey de Vere. In the present 
article it will be possible only to gather up the suggestions which 
arise from one division of these various writings, the political 
division. 

When a poet on great occasions, and with a powerful motive, 
expresses himself in prose, it may be anticipated that his work will 
possess certain precious and peculiar qualities. While working in 
the foreign material, he does not divest himself of his fineness of 
nerve, of his emotional ardour and susceptibility, nor can he dis- 
regard the sustenance through beauty of his imagination; but the 
play of his faculties takes place under new conditions. The 
imagination, used as an instrument for the discovery of truth, will 
pierce through the accidental circumstances of the hour and the 
place in its effort to deliver from the incidents of time the divine 
reality which they conceal; occasional and local events will be 
looked on as of chief significance in reference to what is abiding and 
universal; and the poet’s loyalty to certain ideals will probably take 
the form of a strenuous confidence in the future of nations or of 
mankind. Thus, if he essays to write a political pamphlet, it is 
probable that the pamphlet will come forth a prophecy. No prose 
writer knows better than the poet (writing, in Milton’s expressive 
words, “ with his left hand”’), the limits to which he has subjected 
himself; yet he cannot quite subdue the desire to push back the 
limits, and assert the full privileges of his nature. No poet, indeed, 
as far as I am aware, has written in that hybrid species, which is 
the form of ostentation dear to the vulgarly ambitious, unimaginative 
mind, and which calls itself prose-poetry. The poet who writes in 
prose has made a surrender, and is conscious of self-denial and a loss 
of power; but, to compensate this, some of the force and intensity 
which comes through sacrifice for a sufficient cause may add itself to 
his mood and to its outcome. There will be in such writing a 
quiver as of wings that have often winnowed the air; and mastering 
this, there will be a poise, a steadfast advance, and in the high places 
of contemplation or of joy a strong yet tranquil flight, a continued 
equilibration of passion and of thought. 

Mr. Mill in a celebrated essay, with the object of illustrating by 
typical examples the true nature of poetry, contrasted the poetry of 
Wordsworth with that of Shelley. The latter was described as the 
offspring of a nature essentially poetical, vivid emotion uttering 
itself directly in song, while the former, Wordsworth’s poetry, was 
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set down as the resultant of culture, and of a deliberate effort of the 
will, its primary factor being a thought, around which, at the 
command of the writer, or according to a habit which he had 
acquired, were grouped appropriate feelings and images. Any one 
who has been deeply penetrated by Wordsworth’s poetry must 
perceive, in a way which leaves no .room for vague statement, that 
while Mr. Mill received its influences up to a certain point, he yet 
remained outside the sphere of Wordsworth’s essential power; and 
perhaps no piece of criticism, seeming to outsiders to possess so 
considerable a portion of truth, could be more entirely alien to the 
consciousness of those who have adequately felt the power of Words- 
worth’s poetry than that of Mr. Mill. Each writer of high and 
peculiar genius, whose genius notwithstanding fails to be world- 
wide, or universal as the sun, may be said to exercise over his readers 
an election of grace—one is taken and another left ; and that a person 
who has been thus elected should speak with decision about the 
Master, implies no arrogance. Asa man asserts confidently what has 
been clearly shown by the report of the senses, so one who has been 
admitted to the presence of a writer of such high and peculiar 
genius as Wordsworth, knows and declares that the fact is so, and 
not otherwise. There will be no dissent among those who have 
approached nearest to Wordsworth, when it is said that a most 
essential characteristic of Wordsworth’s writing, when he wrote in 
his most characteristic manner, is precisely the reverse of what Mr. 
Mill has stated it to be. In the poems of Wordsworth, which are 
the most distinctively Wordsworthian, there is an entire consen- 
taneity of thought and feeling ; no critical analysis can separate or 
distinguish the two, nor can we say with accuracy that either has 
preceded and initiated the movement of the other; thought lives in 
feeling, feeling lives in thought; in their dual unity neither “is 
afore or after other,” neither “is greater or less than another.” If 
ever, indeed, there appears a tendency to severance of these two 
elements of Wordsworth’s poetry (it being assumed that Words- 
worth is writing at his best), this occurs in those occasional trances 
of thought and mountings of the mind, when all intellection and 
all operancy of will seem to be suspended, and the whole being of 
the man to be transformed and transfused into silent rapture :— 
‘* In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired.” 

And yet in such an hour thought rather lay hidden in “ the light of 
thought ” than had ceased tobe. The forces of Wordsworth’s nature, 
like the forces of the physical universe, were correlated by a mar- 
vellous law, according to which one could pass and be transformed 
into another, what was at this moment a sensuous affection becoming 
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forthwith a spiritual presence, what was now contemplation appear- 
ing presently as passion, or what was now a state of passive, brooding 
receptivity transforming itself into the rapturous advance, and con- 
trolling mastery of the imagination. ‘The excellence of writing, 
whether in prose or verse,” Wordsworth has said, ‘‘ consists in the 
conjunction of Reason and Passion.” And as this may be noted as 
the excellence of Wordsworth’s own poetry, the conjunction being 
no result of an act of the will, or of mere habit, but vital, primitive, 
immediate, and necessary—so it must be set down as the first dis- 
tinguishing quality of whatever is highest and noblest in these his 
writings in prose. 

The earliest in date of the more important pieces in the present 
collection is an Apology for the French Revolution. It is now printed 
for the first time, having been preserved in manuscript by the writer 
during nearly half a century. Bishop Watson, who had been a 
conspicuous English sympathizer with the great movement in France 
during its earlier stages, deserted of a sudden the cause which to 
Wordsworth at that time appeared the cause of freedom and of the 
human race. An appendix to a sermon of the Bishop—a sermon 
that bore an odious title—had signalised his change of faith by an 
attack upon the principles and the conduct of the Revolution. 
Wordsworth’s pamphlet is a reply to this appendix. In dexterous 
use of his weapons the Bishop is the more practised combatant ;: 
Wordsworth’s style suffers in some degree from a sense of the con- 
ventional dignity of the political pamphlet as employed in the- 
eighteenth century. A young writer can hardly afford to be quite. 
direct and free in his movements, lest he should be violent and 
awkward. ‘“ Alluding to our natural existence, Addison, in a sublime 
allegory well known to your Lordship, has represented us as crossing 
an immense bridge, from whose surface from a variety of causes we 
disappear one after another, and are seen no more.” This simile of 
the opening paragraph, formed from the Vision of Mirza, with its 
appalling image of the Bishop of Llandaff falling “through one of 
the numerous trap-doors, into the tide of contempt, to be swept 
away into the ocean of oblivion,” belongs to the manner of majestic 
scorn or indignation of the political letter-writer of the period. It 
is more important to observe that in all higher and stronger qualities 
of mind the advantage lies with Wordsworth. And very remarkable 
from a biographical point of view it is to ascertain, as we do from 
this pamphlet, that not only was Wordsworth’s whole emotional 
nature aroused and quickened by the beauty of promise which the 
world in that hour of universal dawn seemed to wear, but that his 
intellect had so clearly comprehended and adopted with conviction 
so decided the principles of Republican government. 

Wordsworth had reached the age of twenty-three. His character, 
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naturally simple, stern, and ardent, had received at first no shock of 
either fear or joy from the events in France; they seemed only 
natural and right. But. when he entered into actual contact with 
the soil and people, he could not but become aware of the marvellous 
change in progress. On the eve of the day on which the king 
pledged his faith to the new constitution, Wordsworth saw with his 
own eyes the joy upon the faces of all men. “A homeless sound of 
joy was in the sky;” and to such primitive, unshaped sounds, 
whether from trees and mountain torrents, or the waves of the sea, 
or the tumultuous movement of the people, Wordsworth’s imagina- 
tion responded with peculiar energy. France was standing “ on the 
top of golden hours ;” in Paris the English wanderer had gathered 
from among the rubbish of the Bastille < fragment to be cherished 
“as a relic; upon the banks of the Loire he had discussed with 
Beaupuis the end and wisest forms of civil government; he had 
listened to the speeches of the Girondins in the National Assembly. 
And now that his republican faith might seem to be tried and tested, 
perhaps somewhat strained, by the September massacres and the 
execution of Louis XVI., he still retains unshaken faith in France 
and in the Republic. Until his twenty-second year external nature 
had possessed all his deeper sympathies, and been the inspirer of his 
most intimate hopes, and joys, and fears. This, therefore, was the 
season of the first love-making of Wordsworth’s soul with human 
society. The easy-going sociability of his laxer hours at Cambridge 
had been felt to be a carelessness towards that higher self within 
him, which when he was alone asserted its authority and condemned 
his casual pleasures. But now for Wordsworth to unite himself with 
mankind was to widen the life and reinforce the energies of that 
higher self. He could not quickly or without a struggle renounce 
the new existence which had opened for him. Acts of violence had 
been perpetrated; but “a time of revolution,” Wordsworth pleaded, 
“‘is not the season of true Liberty.” “Alas,” he goes on, “the 
obstinacy and perversion of man is such that Liberty is too often 
obliged to borrow the very arms of despotism to overthrow him, and 
in order to reign in peace must establish herself by violence. She 
deplores such stern necessity, but the safety of the people, her 
supreme law, is her consolation.” A certain sternness and hardness 
in Wordsworth’s temperament, his youthful happiness, and his 
freedom from tender, personal bonds, enabled him to look, without 
shrinking, upon some severe measures enforced by the leaders of 
the Revolution. Such tenderness as shed tears over the fallen 
body of a king seemed to Wordsworth a specious sensibility. 
His sorrow was yielded to the violated majesty of public order; 
he lamented “that any combination of circumstances should 
have rendered it necessary or advisable to veil for a moment the 
statues of the laws, and that by such emergency the cause of twenty- 
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five millions of people, I may say of the whole human race, should 
have been so materially injured. Any other sorrow for the death of 
Louis is irrational and weak.” This is a young man’s somewhat 
haughty devotion to a cause, untempered and uninformed as yet by 
concrete human sympathies, or the “humble cares and delicate 
fears” which come with adult life. 

In this pamphlet Wordsworth’s republican faith is distinctly for- 
mulated. A republic is the least oppressive form’ of government, 
because, as far as is possible, the governors and the governed become 
one. The property qualification of voters must be set aside; the 
mechanic and the peasant may claim their right to a share in the 
national legislation; the suffrage must be universal. It is indeed 
necessary to delegate power to representatives of the people; but by 
shortening the duration of the trust, and disqualifying the legislator 
for continuous re-election during a series of years, safeguards against 
the abuse of this delegated authority may be provided. Arbitrary 
distinctions between man and man are to be abolished; hereditary 
nobility must cease, and with it those titles which are a standing 
insult to the dignity of plain manhood. Laws should be enacted 
rather in favour of the poor man than of the rich. The privileges 
of primogeniture must be abolished. And then upon the grounds of 
expediency, and of justice, and through force of arguments drawn 
from the nature of man, Wordsworth pleads against monarchy, and 
the aristocratical institutions which form its support. The Bishop 
of Llandaff had found it hard to understand what is meant by the 
equality of man in a state of civil society ; Wordsworth directs his 
lordship for an explanation to one of the articles of the Rights of 
Man. “ Equality, without which liberty cannot exist, is to be met with 
in perfection in that State in which no distinctions are to be admitted 
but such as have evidently for their object the general good.” 

There is a young man’s bold and virtuous energy in the argu- 
ments of Wordsworth, if there be less of deep moral pregnancy to 
be found than in his later writings. The chief interest of the pamphlet 
lies in its relation to the history of Wordsworth’s mind. And it must 
be noted as assigning its true place to this piece of political reasoning, 
that the fact that Wordsworth was able to put forward his faith as a 
series of credenda, and was ready to give an argumentative reason 
for the hope that was in him, is evidence that at this time the most 
joyous period of Wordsworth’s revolutionary fervour was already 
past. So long as the facts of the French Revolution were their own 
justification, so long as the movement manifested its sacred origin by 
a self-evidencing light, Wordsworth’s faith was a joyous confusion 
of thought and emotion, a confluence of the mere gladness of living, 
the hope of youth, instincts and feelings which had existed since his 
childhood, and the readily accepted theories of the day. But when 
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the facts of the Revolution no longer corresponded with his wishes 
or his hopes, Wordsworth threw himself, for temporary defence 
against the threatening danger of disbelief and profound disap- 
pointment, upon theory. As the real cause became increasingly 
desperate—which in 1793 it was far from having become—Words- 
worth put upon his theory an increasing stress and strain, until at 
length opinions clung round his mind as if they were his life, “ nay, 
more, the very being of the immortal soul.” In the process of 
attempting to sustain his faith in the Revolution by means which, to 
one of his constitution of mind, were against nature, his inmost being 
underwent a disruption and disintegration. The powers of his nature 
ceased to act with a healthy co-operation ; until, finally turning upon 
the opinions which tyrannized over him to test their validity by the 
intellect alone, “dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
like culprits to the bar,” Wordsworth escaped from them mournfully, 
through a period of perplexity and intellectual despair. In place of 
truth he found only a conflict of indecisive reasonings. 

The declaration by England of war against France severed Words- 
worth in feeling from the country of his birth and of the traditions 
of his heart. The aggressive action of the French Republic against 
Switzerland gave definite form to his latently growing alienation 
from the adopted country of his hopes, his theories, and his imagin- 
ings. The political part of him became thus a twofold exile; his 
sympathies, which had been so strong and glad, were thrown back 
upon himself, and turned into bitterness and perplexity. With 
Wordsworth political faith and ardour could not flourish apart from 
a soil in which to take root, and shoot upward and strike downward; 
his passion was not for ideas in themselves, but for ideas as part of 
the finer breath and expression of a nation’s life. Though abundant 
in power of wing, and free in aérial singleness, like the skylark of 
his own poem, Wordsworth’s faith needed a habitation upon the 
green, substantial earth ; it could not live in perpetual flight, as 
Shelley’s faith lived, a bird of paradise that feeds upon the colours of 
the sunset and sunrise, and if it sleeps at all, sleeps upon the smooth 
night-wind. It is easy for us at the present day, to whom the 
events of that passionate period come calmed and quelled, bounded 
in space and controlled by adjacent events, it is easy for us to declare 
that Wordsworth’s loyalty to the ideas of his youth should have 
survived the test; it is easy for us to see that at no moment in the 
history of the French Revolution had the vast spiritual agents 
which brought it into being spent their force, or converted that 
force into a desperate rage of destruction; it is easy for us to dis- 
cover that before the principles of the Revolution lay a long career. 
But precisely because the moral nature of Wordsworth, and of others 
along with him, was completely roused, and was sensitive in propor- 
tion to its vital energy, the shock of events was felt severely, and the 
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pain of frustration and disappointment became a blinding pain. 
The failure of the Revolution was felt like the defection and dis- 
honour of a friend, and when all was quieted by iron bonds of 
military rule, it struck with cold finality upon young hearts as 
though it were a death. 

From the first there was a point at which Wordsworth’s adhesion 
to the French historical movement failed or was imperfect, though 
of this fact and its significance Wordsworth himself was at first pro- 
bably not aware; sooner or later the flaw must have become a rift 
and gaped. Wordsworth’s sympathy with the national passion of 
joy and hope in France was spontaneous and involuntary ; but with 
the long intellectual movement which preceded the upheaval of 
society, and with the methods of thought pursued with enthusiasm 
in the eighteenth century, the mind of Wordsworth could at no 
period have been in harmony. During upwards of eighty years 
which have elapsed since 1789 the principles of the Revolution have 
approximated, touched, or united themselves to many various schools 
of thought, from that ofa Christian democracy to that of Atheistic com- 
munism. But originally to have entered into a very close and complete 
relation to the movement, it would have been necessary to have come 
up with it out of the centre of the eighteenth-century illumination or 
Aufklirung. Looked at from a comprehensive point of vision, the 
Convention appears but an incident in that great progressive move- 
ment, that flinging-forward, wavelike, of the human mind, of which 
the Encyclopedia is another incident. But how much of the Ency- 
clopeedia ever came home to the genius of the great transcendental 
poet of England, or was assimilated by it? Neither a dry, mechanical 
deism, nor a tender, sentimental deism was the theological concep- 
tion towards which Wordsworth’s religious feeling could naturally 
incline him; and Reason, even if Wordsworth had los¢ all faith in a 
“wisdom and spirit of the universe,” would never have been the 
abstraction from the nature of man, to which he would have chosen 
to yield his homage. With Rousseau it might be supposed that the 
mind of the English poet would find something in common ; but the 
sentimental return to nature of Rousseau, his self-conscious simplicity, 
and his singular combination of brooding sensuality with a recoil 
from the enervating effects of luxury, differed as much as possible 
from the temper and genius of Wordsworth, on one side simple, 
hard-grained, veracious as that of a Westmoreland dalesman, on the 
other capable of entrance into a plane of idealizing thought and ima- 
gination, where for Rousseau to breathe would have been death. 
From the esthetic point of view, the alleged return to nature of the 
revolutionary epoch did not show well; of what mingled elements it 
really consisted will appear from the paintings of David, and from 
the affectation of Roman manners in public life upon conspicuous 
occasions. The eighteenth century, speaking broadly, had pursued 
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truth by methods of the intellect alone, apart from the suggestions of 
man’s instincts, emotions, and imagination. By-and-by these last 
had leaped into life aggressively, and caught up as weapons of their 
warfare the conclusions which the intellect had forged. With the 
passionate, instinctive side of the great movement Wordsworth was. 
sufficiently at one; but when the revolutionary passions and instincts, 
as yet untrained, and therefore violent and crude, were seduced from 
their true objects, when an apostolic mission to the nations announc- 
ing enfranchisement was exchanged for a war of vulgar conquest, 
then those who would retain their faith in the Revolution were driven 
back, and among them Wordsworth was driven back, to the abstractions 
of the revolutionary creed. Wordsworth, with the logical faculty 
alone, and pursuing the eighteenth-century method of truth- 
discovery—that of the pure intellect—endeavoured to verify his 
republican theories. The result with Wordsworth was that all truth 
for a time disappeared ; certitude with respect to any and every 
elass of beliefs became for a time unattainable.’ 

Two chief streams of intellectual and moral tendency are distin- 
guishable in the period subsequent to the Revolution,—the period 
during which Wordsworth attained the full possession of his powers, 
and thence onward to our own days. One of these has endeavoured 
to sustain and develop the most beneficent influences of the eigh- 
teenth century ; to it belong at the present hour modern science— 
including the science of political economy—and modern democracy. 
The other should have aimed at supplementing and enriching the 
best gifts of the preceding epoch with new methods, feelings, and 
ideas in accord with the changed condition of the human mind. 
Unfortunately for the cause of tranquil and enlarged human culture, 
the two movements, which ought to have been auxiliaries, and the 
men representing each, who ought to have been allies, appeared as 
rival and conflicting forces, each claiming supremacy over the indi- 
vidual mind and over the progress of human society. Hence have 
arisen on either side excesses and extravagances: on the one side 
Catholic reactions, a profound suspicion of modern science, systems 
of spurious metaphysics resorted to as an escape from the pressure of 
facts, in art an emasculated mediavalism; on the other, a material- 
istic temper hard and pushing, an unimaginative and unsympathetic 
school in politics, the dreary science drearily pursued, a profound 
suspicion of religion, and intolerance of religious ideas. It would 


(1) The following reference, in the Apology for the French Revolution, to Priestley 
deserves to be quoted :—“ At this time have we not daily the strongest proofs of the 
success with which, in what you call the best of all monarchical governments, the 
popular mind may be debauched? Left to the quiet exercise of their own judgment, 
do you think that the people would have thought it necessary to set fire to the house of 
the philosophic Priestley ?”’ It may be added that the statements made above are not 
opinions of the writer of this article, but statements each of which may be verified by 
reference to the “ Prelude,” or some other of Wordsworth’s writings in verse or prose. 
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have needed a greater mind than that of either Bentham or of Cole- 
ridge to effect a reconciliation, which should not be a compromise, 
between the two movements of the age. As things were, it was 
needful to choose a side. The appropriate work of Wordsworth, and 
of his companion who worked more in the sphere of pure thought, 
was rather to supplement the deficiencies and correct the errors of the 
eighteenth century than to carry on and develop its most precious 
influences. But, in assuming their appropriate places as teachers, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth were at the same time condemned to an 
attitude of hostility with reference to one entire side of the culture 
and the progressive thought of their time. Receiving as we do from 
Wordsworth such a gift of high poetry, such an overflow of impas- 
sioned contemplation of the universe from a fixed point of view, we 
know not how we should regret that he entered so absolutely and 
so serenely into his own vision of truth. Had his certitude in beliefs 
transcendental been disturbed by doubts and questionings, he could 
not have displayed a skill of fence and thrust, nor have enjoyed the 
militant exercise, as in our own day Mr. Browning does, who, if he 
would build the walls of our spiritual city, builds ever with one hand 
working in the work, and the other hand holding a weapon. Could 
we conceive the mind of Wordsworth producing poetry at all ina 
state of divided intellect and feeling,—for as a fact that rift would 
have made Wordsworth’s music mute,—we are compelled to imagine 
the outcome of his mind as resembling the poetry of Clough, though 
possessing an ampler body of thought and feeling than Clough’s,—a 
kind of self-revelation, not without curious interest or even peculiar 
uses in a distracted period, when the head and heart pay separate 
allegiance to rival authorities, but incapable of becoming in a high 
degree a-power with individual minds, or the prophecy to a nation. 
We cannot, therefore, regret, for the sake of Wordsworth himself 
and of his poetry, that his trust in his own faculties and their mode 
of operation was complete; for us, too, it is perhaps well that such 
high, serene, and yet impassioned faith as Wordsworth’s should have 
found its adequate record in song; there are times when we are 
moved to place reliance in it upon the credit of our past selves, as 
in an intuition, which was once our own during a season of clear 
and solemn vision, and which cannot be ours again. But it is also 
true that Wordsworth’s “imaginative faith” (such a name he him- 
self bestows upon it) fails to come into direct contact with the intellect 
of the present time, and moves us by its prophet-like enouncement of 
truth transcendental less than such emotional controversy as Mr. 
Browning’s moves us. Unless we could carry on the conduct of our 
mental powers upon Wordsworth’s method, we could not hold in 
living and immediate possession Wordsworth’s conclusions ; and the 
weight and pressure of scientific methods of thought at the present 
time render the conduct of the intellect in Wordsworth’s manner 
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possible only by miracle of grace, or by peculiar conformation of 
mind, or through a virginal seclusion of soul. 

In the literature of England, and in the darkest hour of reaction, 
the Revolution found a banner-bearer, an embodied genius half 
formed from the spirit of swift, wild, and beautiful things in 
nature, and half from the keenest joys and anguish of humanity; 
one made to be a saint and a martyr of revolution, the delicate victim 
thrown to the lions of authorised opinion ; a poet framed for intensi- 
ties of faith, of charity, and of hope ; for illuminated heights of rap- 
ture and of song. But Shelley, who, by virtue of his swift-weaving 
imagination, his artistic impulses, and the incantation of his verse, 
belongs to the nineteenth century, was by virtue of the intellectual 
background and basis of his poetry a child of the eighteenth century, 
a true volunteer against old tyrannies in the wars of enfranchisement 
of the Republic. In order that he should be a revolter it was not 
needful to Shelley that the Revolution should promise an immediate 
success. The abstractions created by the intellect and the passions 
of that age were to him the only realities, and he believed that their 
history would be long. Living as he did in the idea, concrete facts 
appeared to him but as shadows, ever varying and shifting, thrown 
from accidental objects which intervened between the world of men 
and the high, white light of the eternal world. For such poetry, 
which nourished itself upon abstractions, and existed independently 
of the accidents of the time, a career, even in a season of reaction, 
was open. Laon and Cythna may stand bound amid the flames; but 
in due time the martyrs will reach that radiant isle sanctified by the 
Temple of the Spirit. For countless ages Prometheus may hang 
nailed to the mountain-wall ; but the day will dawn of his deliver- 
ance, when the whole sphere of earth must break into blossom and 
into song. For Shelley, whether France were enslaved or free, 
liberty remained. But such political passion as Wordsworth’s united 
itself with an actual cause. It was roused by the presence of the 
elements of noble national life, not somewhere apart in the air, not 
in some remote political primum mobile, but in the veritable life of a 
nation. For such poetry of revolution after the régime of the Direc- 
tory and the 18th Brumaire the career was closed. 

Yet some fruits of his early republican faith remained with Words- 
worth ; and—what is more important—that in his own nature which 
at first made him a sympathizer with the Revolution, remained. 
When, after the time of trial, of intellectual perplexity, and moral 
confusion, there came by degrees light and calm, spiritual restoration 
and strength, it was not an altogether new self that Wordsworth 
found, but his former self changed from youth to manhood, as men 
have been changed by a bed of sickness from which they have 
arisen. At this period, as we find recorded in the “ Prelude,” the 
influence of his sister was peculiarly precious and sanative; but this 
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influence of Wordsworth’s sister was less like that of one active 
human spirit upon another than that of the tender, tranquillising, 
and yet ardent breathing of the life of external nature :— 

‘* Thy breath, 


Dear sister! was a kind of gentler spring 
That went before my footsteps.” 


She did not so much compel him to new lines of thought or habits of 
feeling, as restore him by an atmosphere of loving wisdom to his 
wiser and more gracious self. It is a remarkable and characteristic 
fact that Wordsworth, in the poetical autobiography which he has 
left with us, attributes no influence of primary importance upon the 
growth of his mind to any soul, whether kindred or antagonist, of 
man or woman. The sympathy and the intellectual action of Cole- 
ridge helped to foster and advance Wordsworth’s instinctive tend- 
encies of thought; but Coleridge did not contribute any dominant 
idea to Wordsworth’s mind, nor move him apart or sideways from 
the track along which he was progressing. Wordsworth was never 
driven out of any position by force of argument, nor attracted into 
a new position by compelling sympathy with another mind. For 
Mary Hutchinson his love was a deep, tender, and enduring feeling ; 
but it was not that kind of passion which lifts a man into a new and 
strange world of winged light, and swift winds of joy, and rapturous 
self-abandonment. She was to him like a calm recess among the 
woods, sheltered from tempest and from extremities of heat, with its 
refreshment of living water, and its little solitude of greenest herbage. 
Obstacles were removed from Wordsworth’s way by other hands, 
flowers were planted in its rugged and bare spots; but he was not 
diverted from his path, or guided to points of vision which lay to the 
left or right. His sister led Wordsworth back to nature, and softened 
down the over-sternness of his earlier temper. In her sensitiveness 
he seemed to discern a finer kind of justice to which he had been 
blind, and thus he came to distrust, perhaps overmuch, the bold 
judgments which he had but lately passed upon events. Few things 
are more difficult than to receive an accession, even a slight accession, 
to a man’s powers of moral discernment, without at the same time 
acquiring a suspicion of his past self either in kind or in degree not 
wholly warranted by fact. With Wordsworth’s aspiring force now 
¢o-existed a certain loving humbleness, meekness, or docility of 
senses, affections, and intellect. He was less sanguine than formerly ; 
he cared less for theories of human progress, and less for the abstrac- 
tion “man.” Growing into a habit of estimating things somewhat 
like that of Burke, it seemed to Wordsworth now that there was a 
certain effeminacy in levelling down the truth to general notions, 
and so avoiding the difficulties and rough edges of truth, which are 
felt when we deal, not with abstractions, but with concrete details. 
But, while these modifications of moral and intellectual temper had 
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taken place, Wordsworth’s veneration for the stuff of common 
human nature, his democratic sense of the dignity of manhood, was 
not lost. What is most precious in our common human nature 
seemed to him to be whatever is most simple, primitive, and per- 
manent. This he found among the hardy peasantry of his own North- 
Country district. And if “man” was less to Wordsworth than for- 
merly, individual men and women became infinitely more. With his 
democratic feeling for what is best in human nature, corresponded 
his feeling for language considered as the instrument. of his art. 
What is best. in language, it seemed to Wordsworth, were those 
simple, strong, and living forms of speech, in which the permanent 
and primitive feelings of men utter themselves. Wordsworth’s theory 
of poetic diction was-perhaps not enounced with perfect clearness, 
and has certainly been gravely misunderstood. It was not the lan- 
guage of the peasant,:as such, any more than the language of the 
courtier or the philosopher, as such, which seemed admirable to him; 
it was the permanent and passionate speech of man, wherever to be 
found, which he sought after; and in the speech of simple men 
Wordsworth believed that there was more of such stuff to retain, and 
less matter to be rejected as belonging to merely local or occasional 
uses, than inthe speech of over-cultivated, artificial refinement. 
However Wordsworth may have failed to. convey his precise meaning 
in his celebrated prose prefaces, it cannot truly be asserted that 
his practice and his theory were not in agreement. To us of the 
present day there are few characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry 
more refreshing, when we turn to it from contemporary writings, 
which represent, in dramatic fashion, characters and incidents of 
humble life, than its entire freedom from condescension. It neither 
studies the persons nor repeats the phrases of shepherd, of cottage 
matron, of peasant-patriarch, of village schoolmaster with an air of 
sentimental or of humorous superiority. Michael and Matthew, Ruth 
and Margaret, the Leech-gatherer and the Pedlar, are figures as 
great or graceful as those of Dion or Laodamia. Around the body of 
the Highland girl is effused a light which makes her, while so real 
and human, radiant as a spiritual vision; into the voice of the 
solitary Reaper gathers all the thrilling power, which penetrates 
and persists, of nature in her furthest and clearest solitudes, with all 
the stored-up tradition of human sorrow that is deep and dim, and 
of human strife that is unavailing.’ 

“T should think,” Wordsworth wrote to a friend in the year 1821, 
“that I had lived to little purpose, if my notions on the subject of 
government had undergone no modification: my youth must, in that 
case, have been without enthusiasm, and my manhood endued with 


(1) It is worth noting that the personages of many of Wordsworth's poems are not 
literal portraits, but ideal studies formed from several individuals. Wordsworth says of 
Matthew, “ Like the wanderer in the ‘Excursion,’ this schoolmaster was made up of 
several, both of his class, and men of other occupations.” 
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small capability of profiting by reflection. If I were addressing those 
who have dealt so liberally with the words renegade, apostate, &c., I 
should retort the charge upon them, and say, You have been deluded 
by places and persons, while I have stuck to principles. I abandoned 
France and her rulers when they abandoned the struggle for liberty, 
gave themselves up to tyranny, and endeavoured to enslave the 
world.” This is not a mere piece of logical fence, but in large 
measure a faithful statement of what actually occurred. Words- 
worth’s sympathies attached themselves, not to words or abstract 
notions, but to an actual cause. When once again his gaze was 
passionately turned upon public events, England stood alone, defend- 
ing from mortal assault the very life of virtue in mankind. The 
war, which at its commencement had made Wordsworth an alien in 
heart from the country of his birth, now bound him to that country 
which seemed to be the one land in which a passionate sense of 
justice still survived. Wordsworth poured his adult strength, in 
comparison with which his youthful enthusiasm seems a shallow 
excitement, into this channel. Indignation and pity, a lofty sense of 
right, deep sympathy with the spiritual life of suffering nations, a 
consciousness of his own maturity, and larger force of intellect and 
of feeling—all these conjoined to lift the whole being of the poet 
into a nobler mood than it had yet attained. From 1802 to 1815 
the shocks of great events followed one another rapidly, and kept 
aglow Wordsworth’s heart and imagination. In the summer of 
1802, upon a July morning, before London was awake, Wordsworth 
left the great city, and from the roof of the Dover coach looked at 
the gliding river and the sleeping houses as he passed on his way to 
the Continent. During the brief peace he had an opportunity of 
contrasting the condition of France under the Consulate, when 
Calais looked sombre upon Buonaparte’s birthday, with her state in 
the prouder season of his youth, when the very “senselessness of joy” 
was sublime. The calm which followed the Peace of Amiens was 
the thunderous calm that goes before a storm. In the autumn 
months the strength of Wordsworth’s soul lay couchant and brood- 
ing; his spirit was gathering up its forces; when his eye turned 
outward, he saw little at that moment in which to rejoice; the pet- 
tiness of life, alike though not equally in England and in France, 
the absence of high aims, heroic manners, and far-searching ideas, 
oppressed him. Yet he did not really despond; within him lay a 
forefeeling of the great destiny which was due to his nation. He 
sank inwards from thought to thought, with no sadness in the 
nerves, no disposition to tears, no unconquerable sighs, yet with a 
melancholy in the soul, a steady remonstrance, and a high resolve.” 


(1) Prose Works, vol. iii. pp. 268, 269. 
(2) I apply to Wordsworth at this time words which he used in another connection. 
Advice to the Young, Prose Works, vol. i. pp. 319, 320. 
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The declaration of war, and the threatened invasion of 1803, roused 
him to a spirit of more active patriotism :— 


‘No rarleying now! in Britain is one breath.” 


Three years later the conquest of North Germany, that deadly 
blow which left England to maintain the struggle almost or alto- 
gether single-handed, only exalted Wordsworth’s spirit of reso- 
lution :— 


‘Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought.” 


In 1808 the treacherous policy of Napoleon consummated itself 
when Ferdinand was forced to resign the crown of Spain, and the 
French troops entered Madrid to proclaim Joseph Buonaparte a king. 
Until this moment the dominant motive that sustained the war was a 
stern sense of duty ; the highest and best state of moral feeling to 
which the most noble-minded among Englishmen could attain— 
except in rare moments of exaltation—was “a deliberate and prepa- 
ratory fortitude, a sedate and stern melancholy, which had no sun- 
shine, and was exhilarated only by the lightnings of indignation.” 
But the rising of the Spaniards as a nation seemed of a sudden to 
change the entire face of things. Out of the depth of disappointment 
and the sense of frustration which followed, Wordsworth thus, in 
memorable words, describes the change which was effected :— 


‘But from the moment of the rising of the people of the Pyrenean penin- 
sula, there was a mighty change; we were instantaneously animated ; and, from 
that moment, the contest assumed the dignity, which it is not in the power of 
anything but hope to bestow; and, if I may dare to transfer language, 
prompted by a revelation of the state of being that admits not of decay or 
change, to the concerns and interests of our transitory planet, from that moment 
‘this corruptible put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality.’ 
This sudden elevation was on no account more welcome, was by nothing more 
endeared than by the returning sense which accompanied it of inward liberty 
and choice, which gratified our moral yearnings, inasmuch as it would give 
henceforward to our actions as a people, an origination and direction unques- 
tionably moral—as it was free—as it was manifestly in sympathy with the 
species—as it admitted therefore of fluctuations of generous feeling—of appro- 
bation and of complacency. We were intellectualized also in proportion; we 
looked backward upon the records of the human race with pride, and instead of 
being afraid, we delighted to look forward into futurity. It was imagined that 
this new-born spirit of resistance, rising from the most sacred feelings of the 
human heart, would diffuse itself through many countries; and not merely for 
the distant future, but for the present, hopes were entertained as bold as they 


were disinterested and generous.” 

The pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra is Wordsworth’s 
loftiest, most passionate, most prophet-like utterance as a prose- 
writer. Although an occasional piece, its interest and importance 
are of an enduring kind. It may be classed in the small group of 
writings dealing with occasional incidents and events in their relation 
to what is everlasting and universal, at the head of which stands 
Milton’s prophetic pamphlet, the sublime “ Areopagitica.” Words- 
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worth’s “Convention of Cintra” takes a place in this group not far 
below the speech of Milton; and Wordsworth’s pamphlet is depressed 
to that position chiefly because, in its discussion of the details of the 
French surrender, is retained a larger quantity of the perishable 
matter of history. Considering the event from a military point of 
view, we can hardly be warranted in doubting that the decision of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, confirmed and justified as it is by the great 
military historian of the Peninsular War, was a sound and prudent 
decision. Wordsworth, however, wrote neither as a soldier nor as a 
mere politician, but with “the antipathies and sympathies, the loves 
and hatreds of a citizen—of a human being.” The military profes- 
sion cultivates an almost exclusive attention to the external, the 
material and mechanical side of public events, and a disregard of 
moral interests, a faintness of sympathy with the best feelings, a 
dimness of apprehension of the chief truths relating to the happiness 
and dignity of man in society. The practical statesman, skilled in 
seeing into the motives and managing the selfish passions of his fol- 
lowers, acquires “a promptness in looking through the most super- 
ficial part of the characters of those men, and this he mistakes for a 
knowledge of human kind.” Of the wisdom which includes a recog- 
nition of the deeper emotions, the instincts and ardours of a people, 
the energy to dare and to achieve—at times almost miraculously 
brought into being—the delicacy of moral honour—in a word, of all 
that is, as it were, the higher function of the living body of society 
—men of routine, who manage the machine of the State, are either 
unaware or contemptuously sceptical. Wordsworth’s school of 
political wisdom did not lie amid a host of petty and conflicting 
self-interests, nor among factions which force men astray against 
their will :— 


‘* Not there; but in dark wood, and rocky cave, 
And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds, that never will be still.” 


Among such enduring, free, and passionate presences of nature there 
were seclusion and a refuge from motives of petty expediency, and 
arguments of formal, professional pedantry. Here Wordsworth 
could look into the life of things; here he could submit himself to 
the vast impalpable motives of justice, and of the deep fraternity of 
nations ; he could pursue those trains of reasoning which originate 
from, and are addressed to, the universal spirit of man. His purpose 
was not merely, with the energy of a widely-ranging intellect, to use 
truth as a powerful tool in the hand, but “ to infuse truth as a vital 
fluid in the heart.” It was not knowledge merely which he wished 
to convey ; but knowledge animated by the breath and life of appro- 
priate feeling ; it was not wisdom alone as a possession, but wisdom 
as a power. Whether men would listen to him or not, did not in the 
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first instance concern Wordsworth. When the singing-robe or the 
prophetic mantle is on, a man does not peer about anxiously for 
auditors. The writer felt that he had a work to do, and he was 
straitened until that work should be accomplished; he uttered his 
prophecy as the night-wind sings to men who sleep, or revel, or toil 
at the ledger, and do not hear; only one and another wakeful and 
apprehensive may attend to the dirge or the promise as it passes bys 
he that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Wordsworth’s style in this pamphlet is singularly living and 
organic. With the mechanism of sentence-constructing he did not 
ever trouble himself to make acquaintance, although he had a full 
sense of the importance of right workmanship in verse. Each 
sentence here lives and grows before the reader ; its development is 
like a vital process of nature, and the force from which. it originates 
is not speedily expended. ‘Language,’ Wordsworth has said else- 
where, “if it do not uphold, and feed, and leave in quiet, like the 
power of gravitation, or the air we breathe, is a counter-spirit unre- 
mittingly and noiselessly at work, to subvert, to lay waste, to vitiate, 
and to dissolve.” Here the thought and feeling are not crystal-like 
with sharp,-clear edges; rather they saturate the language which 
sustains them as a solvent, and which conveys them to us in such a 
way that they at once enter into the vital action of the mind. 
Passages of close inquiry into facts occur, but these are the least 
permanently interesting portions of the pamphlet. At times the 
progress of ideas seems to be slow, and the passion studiously delibe- 
rate; but the sweep of mind is wide and comprehensive, and, the 
motion seems slow partly because it is high up, and uninterrupted 
by the recurring incidents which mark.and measure the advance of 
thought or feeling upon a lower level; justice and indignation, 
sorrow and hope, bear the thought which soars through large spaces 
of the sky; the motion, when it seems least rapid, is like that of a 
broad-winged bird which sails far aloft, and only at long intervals 
utters a cry. 

It is not necessary to retrace the arguments by which Wordsworth 
attempts to justify the popular indignation against the Convention 
and its authors. Whether a defeated French army should have 
been permitted to depart to France with its arms, its baggage, and 
its plunder, or not, is a question which we can be content to leave 
unanswered. What loses nothing of its importance and power is 
the noble conception of national well-being which this. pamphlet 
displays, its comprehension. of the spiritual life of a people, its 
recognition of the superior might of moral over material forces, its 
lofty and masculine devotion to justice, its sympathy, deep, tender, 
and empassioned, with the varying moods of hope, resolution, forti- 
tude, rage, despair, of an afflicted land. One or two passages may 
be selected from the pamphlet, but the whole has an organic unity, 
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and any passage severed from the rest, and thrust forward as a 
specimen, seems in a measure denaturalised, and deprived of its vital 
function: 


Riddance of the French not the object of the war.—‘‘ From these impulses, then, 
our brethren of the Peninsula had risen ; they could have.risen from no other. By 
these energies, and by such others as (under judicious encouragement) would 
naturally grow out of and unite with these, the multitudes, who have risen, 
stand; and if they desert them, must fall. Riddance, mere riddance——safety, 
mere safety, are objects far too defined, too inert and passive in their own 
nature to have ability either to rouse or to sustain. They win not the mind by 
any attraction of grandeur or sublime delight, either in effort or in endurance ; 
for the mind gains consciousness of its strength to undergo only by exercise 
among materials which admit the impression of its power; which grow under 
it, which bend under it, which resist, which change under its influence, which 
alter either through its might or in its presence, by it or before it. These, 
during times of tranquillity, are the objects with which, in the studious walks 
of sequestered life, genius most loves to hold intercourse ; by which it is reared 
and supported; these are the qualities in action and in object, in image, in 
thought, and in feeling, from communion with which proceeds originally all 
that is creative in art or science, and all that is magnanimous in virtue. 
Despair thinks of safety, and hath no purpose; fear thinks of safety, despond- 
ency looks the same way; but these passions are far tod selfish, and therefore 
too blind, to reach the thing at which they aim, even when there is in them 
sufficient dignity to have an aim. All courage is a projection from ourselves ; 
however shortlived, it is a motion of hope. But these thoughts bind too closely 
to the present and to the past, that is, to the self'which is or has been. 
Whereas the vigour of the human soul is from without and from futurity, in 
breaking down limit, and losing and forgetting herself in the sensation and 
image of Country and of the human race; and when she returns and is most 
restricted and confined, her dignity consists in the contemplation of a better and 
more exalted being, which, though proceeding from herself, she loves and is 
devoted to as to another.” i 

* * * * a x * * 

Vox Populi.—‘‘ For, when the people speaks loudly, it is from being strongly 
possessed either by the Godhead or the Demon ; and he, who cannot discover the 
true spirit from the false, hath no ear for profitable communion. But in all 
that regarded the destinies of Spain, and her own as connected with them, the 
voice of Britain had the unquestionable sound of inspiration. If the gentle 
passions of pity, love, and gratitude be porches of the temple ; if the sentiments 
of admiration and rivalry be pillars upon which the structure is sustained ; if, 
lastly, hatred and anger and vengeance, be steps, which, by a’ mystery of 
nature, lead to the House of Sanctity; then it was manifest to what power the 
edifice was consecrated ; and that the voice within was of holiness and truth.” 

* * * * * ea 

Arts of Peace under a Despotism.—* Now commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, and all the peaceful arts, are of the nature of virtues or intellectual 
powers: they cannot be given; they cannot be stuck in here and there; they 
nust spring up; they must grow of themselves ; they may be encouraged ; they 
thrive better with encouragement and delight in it; but the obligation must 
have bounds nicely defined; for they are delicate, proud, and independent. 
But a tyrant has no joy in anything which is endued with such excellence; he 
omens at the sight of it; he turns away from it as an insult to his own attri- 

utes,” 


Wordsworth’s political writings, subsequent to the year 1815, are 
of inferior interest. A part of their effect is that of enabling us to 
stand away from Wordsworth, clear of his shadow, that we may 
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receive his influence at an independent point of vision of our own. 
After the peace and the restoration of Louis X VIII., came the dreary 
age of politics, the time of the Holy Alliance and the Regency. 
Wordsworth’s nature, which had been kept fervent by the impression 
of great events during the war with France, now inevitably in a 
certain measure cooled, and hardened as it cooled. It has been 
shown that his position as teacher of new spiritual truths condemned 
him’ to hostility towards the ideas inherited from the eighteenth 
century, among which may be found the chief factors of modern 
politics, as far as modern politics are other than stationary or retro- 
gressive. Wordsworth’s patriotic enthusiasm on behalf of England, 
and the English nation and polity, as soon as the ardour kindled and 
kept alive by the struggle with France had died out, left behind it 
in his nature a certain deposit of the grey ash of English conser- 
vatism. And a plea in favour of Wordsworth’s conservatism, as 
that of a maintainer of things spiritual against the grosser interests 
of life, may be urged if we consider some of the hard and coarse 
aspects of the Whiggism of his time, if we reflect upon the exag- 
gerated estimates formed of salvation by “useful knowledge,” the 
pushing upward by strength and shift of the middle class for ascend- 
ancy, the apparent substitution in politics of interests in place of 
ideas, the general devotion to material comfort, the pride in mechanic 
arts, the hard and shallow criticism of literature uttered by the chief 
organ of Whiggism. We have conspicuous instances in our own 
day of chivalrous and ardent natures, which, being bewildered by 
the yet unorganized civilisation of a democratic period, for want of 
the patience of faith and hope, the enduringness of nerve needed for 
sane and continuous action, fling themselves into a worship of the 
Past, a worship blind to its vaster selfishness and materialisms, or 
waste their chivalry in schemes for the sudden attainment of a 
miniature Utopia. Such was not Wordsworth’s case. It needs less 
of insight and imaginative ardour to discover the elements of noble 
spiritual life in the democracy than in the bourgeoisie. Henry Crabb 
Robinson has recorded that he once heard Wordsworth say, half in 
joke, half in earnest, “I have no respect whatever for Whigs, but I 
have a great deal of the Chartist in me.’’ This is literally true. 
Wordsworth could at no time have become a Whig politician, whose 
creed must be written in useful prose, not in harmonious song; but 
had the period of Wordsworth’s youth, when a spring-like courage 
and animation flooded his being, fallen in with the days of the 
Chartist movement, one can hardly doubt that he would have con- 
ceived it to be his special mission to organize the aspirations of the 
working classes around great ideas, and thus to spiritualise the 
democracy. 

The descent from the pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra, to 
the Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmoreland (1818), is 
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steep and sudden. The addresses were written to oppose the candi- 
dature of Brougham, and aid in securing the return to Parliament of a 
member of the House of Lowther. The long years of hostility to 
France and loyalty to England have manifestly told upon Words- 
worth, and it would require a recession into very broad and abstract 
doctrines indeed to discover that his principles are now the same 
with those which he held in 1793. His sympathy with the earlier 
stages of the French Revolution, which survived until at least the 
date of the “ Cintra” pamphlet, has now ceased toexist ; hiscondemna- 
tion of the war of England against the Republic, also distinctly 
declared in 1808, has now changed into approval. The constitution 
which Bishop Watson had been reproved for admiring overmuch 
is now “the happy and glorious Constitution, in Church and State, 
which we have inherited from our Ancestors.” The ideal to which 
his imagination renders tribute is not now the fierce and fair 
Republic, but “our inestimable Church Establishment.” In 1793 
Wordsworth wrote, ‘“‘ If you should lament the sad reverse by which 
the hero of the Necklace has been divested of about 1,300,000 livres 
of annual revenue, you may find some consolation, that a part of this 
prodigious mass of riches is gone to preserve from famine some 
thousands of curés, who were pining in villages unobserved by 
Courts.” In 1818 he wrote, “Places, Pensions, and formidable 
things, if you like! but far better these, with our King and Consti- 
tution, with our quiet firesides and flourishing fields, than proscrip- 
tion and confiscation without them!” Wordsworth had indeed lost 
courage, as he confesses, when, in the prospect of each possible change, 
visions of proscription and confiscation rose before him. 

The axioms of faith, of hope, of sacred daring, had been recurred 
to in his earlier writings, and formed the points of departure in his 
trains of impassioned reasoning; now their place is taken by axioms 
of prudence, of caution, of distrust. In Wordsworth’s new creed 
there was much that was noble, for, like Burke, he was always an 
extraordinary, not an ordinary Conservative in politics; but one 
thing that creed necessarily wanted—the power of impulsion, the 
power of initiating and supporting a steadfast and generous advance. 
And, as might be anticipated, from this period onward a decline is 
observable also in the poetry of Wordsworth. He did not now ever 
enter into novel states of feeling ; he was not precisely exhausting an 
earlier accumulation of power, but he was with feebler energy and 
insight repeating processes which had at one time been so admirably 
productive. According to the Wordsworthian method in poetry, a 
certain emanation, partly given by the object, partly by the poet’s 
mind, a ¢ertium quid which is neither mind nor object, but an aspect 
or an influence partaking of both, becomes the subject of song. 
Wordsworth had now acquired a power of applying this method at 
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will to any topic, and the application of this contemplative method 
had grown into a habit, only at irregular times inspired by new and 
vivid emotion, or fed by a fresh, quick outwelling of thought. 
Thus one is compelled to state the main fact. But it is also true that 
in Wordsworth’s poetry his earlier self, though encumbered by the 
growth of his later personality, was not extinct. To one who does 
not wholly fail in sympathy with Wordsworth’s genius, while the 
fading of spiritual light from his poetry is manifest, a mild and 
equable splendour remains as in the western sky at sunset; places 
still alive and instinct with intense glory may be discerned, and 
there are mysterious flushings and brightenings at times; therefore 
we are unable to withdraw our eyes, though momently we may note 
how quiescence comes, and the repose which will be long. 

With those who hold Wordsworth’s influence to be a beneficent 
influence, it is a manifest duty to diminish in no degree the impres- 
sion which he is capable of making upon the mind of the present 
time. We are grateful for this gift of his complete Prose Works. 
We cannot but express surprise that the English people does not yet 
possess a complete collection of his Poems. We take the present 
publication as a pledge that now at length we shall be put in pos- 
session of that portion of Wordsworth’s poetry—of importance in con- 
nection with the “ Prelude ” and the “ Excursion ”—which is known 
to exist in manuscript. And to this should be added, in compliance 
with a wish long entertained, and formally expressed by the poet, 
the Continental journals of his wife and sister. The warm welcome 
accorded to Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal in Scotland is evidence 
that the present moment is a ripe and suitable one for such a 
publication." 


Epwarp DowneN. 


(1) The present publication includes one short poem by Wordsworth hitherto 
unprinted,—some verses inscribed in a copy of his poems presented to the Queen in 
1846. It breathes the spirit of old age, and, without any distinctive power as poetry, 
possesses a certain pathetic interest. In connection with the subject of this article, 
and the charges of renegade and apostate brought against Wordsworth, the reader 
may be directed to a letter from Mr. Robert Browning to the editor with reference to 
Mr. Browning’s poem “ The Lost Leader.” (Preface, p. xxxvii.) The private impres- 
sion of the Prose Works gives a portrait of Wordsworth from a crayon drawing 
by Nash, made for Southey. I suppose it to be a faithful record of the prosaic aspect 
of Wordsworth’s face, and, as such, of decided value. It were well if this portrait 
superseded, in editions of Wordsworth’s poems, the maudlin Pickersgill likeness, the 
original of which is at St. John’s College, Cambridge. The portrait by Haydon— 
Wordsworth standing on Helvellyn—from which the head was engraved by Lupton, 
is stated by a competent authority, the Rev. R. P. Graves, to be the true portrait of 
Wordsworth in his mood of inspiration. “Nothing,” he writes, “can be truer to the 
original than the droop of the head weighed down by the thoughts and feelings over 
which the active imagination is pleasurably brooding.” The portraits by Haydon and 
by Nash appear to me to be not opposed, but complementary. On the subject of 


portraits see the lecture on Wordsworth by Mr. Graves in “ Afternoon Lectures” 
(1869). 
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Ir was hard to realise that we were actually on the spot which 
witnessed the overthrow of the Athenian Empire. My companion 
and myself were aroused from the slumber that had crept over us 
during the last hour of our railway journey from Catania by a light 
being flashed upon the carriage, and the announcement that we had 
reached Syracuse, and had better look out for another resting-place 
for the night. The guard, who had already shown a tender solicitude 
for our betaking ourselves to wn buon albergo, saw us into the solitary 
omnibus of which the town could boast ; and away we started, under 
his guidance, to the Victoria Hotel, over the drawbridge and beneath 
the huge cavernous gates of the citadel, with the waters of the Great 
Harbour plashing below us in the darkness. Modern Syracuse has 
returned to the limits of the original settlement of Arkhias on 
Ortygia, the “Quail’s” island; and its maze of narrow, squalid 
streets, or rather lanes, made the houses look as though they were 
about every moment to close upon our jolting and ricketty convey- 
ance. At last we reached our destination ; and escorted by an 
English-speaking guide who had scented his prey almost before we 
had entered the house, were ushered into a vast, dismal room, with 
two small beds, and that peculiar musty smell that reminds one of 
church-vaults and dead beetles. Dreary enough it looked at our first 
entrance, with its four gaunt windows half hidden by dingy strips of 
faded brocade, out of which the ghosts of Nikias and Gylippus might 
be expected to emerge ; but we became reconciled to our quarters in 
the space of two or three days, and had it not been for certain 
sanitary deficiencies should have found them comfortable enough. 
Our escort could not be induced to leave us, and occupied his time 
partly in arranging the details of the next day’s excursion, partly in 
explaining that the scantiness of our supper was not due to either 
cook or landlord, but to the unexpected lateness of our arrival. His 
name, we found, was Felice Valerio, and he afterwards proved an 
excellent guide and a cheerful companion. He had once tried a 
settler’s life in Florida, he told us, but had found his way back to his 
native home, and a wife as well, upon whose shoulders he laid the 
blame of his remaining in a place where no “dollars” were to be 
made. Perhaps, however, his disparaging comparisons of Syracusan 
and American existence were not quite sincere. 

Our first drive led us along the southern side of the Epipolz (so 
named, according to Thucydides, from its being “above”’ the city), 
which forms the western angle of the large trilateral plateau, to 
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which the primitive settlement on the island afterwards extended 
itself. It was here that the Athenians established themselves when, 
in B.c. 414, they seriously set about the siege of Syracuse ; and across 
its level surface was built their double wall of circumvallation, from 
the Bay of Trogilus on the north to the Great Harbour on the south, 
which proved so nearly fatal to the city and its defenders. It 
was here, too, that Nikias and Demosthenes made their night attack 
in that last desperate effort to subdue the great Republic of Sicily ; 
and it was easy to fancy the Athenian soldiers clambering up the 
weather-beaten limestone cliffs, losing themselves in the innumerable 
narrow gullies that wind and rain had scooped out in the side of the 
rock, and vainly seeking some shrub or tuft of grass on the bare crag 
to which to cling. The height of the cliff is not great; but a body 
of men stationed on the top would have little difficulty in repelling 
an assault up the steep and jagged sides of the plateau, especially 
when aided by a dark night. Facing the southern front of the 
Epipole, on the left of our road, the small stream of the Anapo 
wound along through low, rich, pestiferous ground, the ancient marsh 
of Lysimeleia, now called /i Pantanelli, so destructive to the Athenian 
army, and to the Carthaginians of Himilco a few years later. 
Lysimeleia was also known to the ancients as Syrako, from which the 
city derived its name ; but the word was probably of native Sikeliot 
origin. 

Close to the marsh was the tomb of Archimedes, which Cicero dis- 
covered (Zusc. Disp. v. 23) and restored. The Roman orator’s pious 
labours, however, were not very permanent. The inhabitants do not 
seem to have had much appreciation of mathematical merit, and the 
very site of the monument is now unknown. The tombs which the 
ciceroni at present dignify with the names of Archimedes and 
Timoleon, not far from the old church of 8S. Giovanni, are neat 
erections with late Doric fagades, which probably contain the ashes of 
Roman citizens. The tomb which Cicero found lay outside the 
Porta Acragiana, on the road to Agrigentum, where the south- 
western wall of the city approached the shore of the Great Harbour. 
This wall, which owed its construction to Gelon, ran across the pro- 
montory that formed the mainland portion of the city at the time of 
the Athenian invasion. It was called Achradina, from the axpates, 
or wild pear-trees, which still grow plentifully on its high rocky 
ground, and which are celebrated in the Verrine Orations of Cicero. 
Traces of the old walls are still to be seen along the base of the 
triangle of Epipole, and above the line of the sea. On the latter side 
they would be visible from the railway, which skirts them, were it 
not that the trains run for the most part through a cleanly-cut trench 
some twenty feet deep. Westward of Achradina stretches the 
triangular table-land, the whole of which is sometimes roughly called 
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Epipole. This, at least, is its designation in Thucydides; but more 
strictly speaking, only the western corner bore the title, the north- 
eastern angle being Tykhe, and the south-eastern angle Neapolis. 
Neapolis was named Temenitis at the period of the Athenian siege, 
and it was there that Gylippus had his camp, midway between the 
walls of the town and the lines of the Athenians. On Temenitis 
and the slope below it were congregated the most famous public 
buildings of Syracuse, whose shattered remains have still such a 
charm for the visitor ef to-day. On the top of the hill stood a 
colossal statue of Apollo, the guardian of the city, and patron of the 
Dorian race, from whose Temenos, or consecrated demesne, the whole 
locality acquired its name. The image of the god was erected just 
outside the city, like the statues of Apollo Arkhagetes at Naxos and 
Gela, to symbolize that the protection of the deity extended over the 
fields as well as the dwelling-houses of the state, and that the invader 
would have to pass his protecting arm before he could approach the 
gates of the city. Again and again had that arm availed to defend 
its worshippers, and even Verres, the Roman harpy, had failed to 
carry off the god. It was reserved for Tiberius, “the friend of the 
provincials,” like a classical Lord Elgin, to remove the image to 
Rome. The Temenitis was still open when Himilco besieged Syracuse 
in B.c. 896. Dionysius I., whose reign lasted from 406 to 367, had 
already enclosed the northern part of Epipole, together with Tykhe, 
so called from a temple of Fortune which existed there. The tyrant, 
to whom Syracuse owed its safety during the terrible period of 
Carthaginian invasion, worked at the fortifications in a truly regal 
manner. Within twenty days, three and a half miles of wall were 
constructed with the help of sixty thousand workmen and six 
thousand yoke of oxen, and the ruins of it that are left attest the 
massive magnificence of the work. It was not completely finished, 
however, until 385, when all the four cities of Syracuse—Ortygia, 
Achradina, Tykhe, and Neapolis—first became encircled by one belt of 
wall. When Hamilcar attacked Epipole from the west in 309, at the 
very time that Agathokles, the Syracusan despot, was engaged in 
besieging Carthage, he found Neapolis so strongly fortified as to defy 
all assaults. It was not until after his unsuccessful attempt, that 
Agathokles undertook the fortification of the southern cliff of the 
Epipole, but the circumvallation of the whole plateau does not seem 
to have been completed until the reign of Hiero II., about forty years 
later. 

Immediately below the rocky level, now overgrown with grass and 
weeds, on which the figure of Apollo once towered to the sky, the 
theatre is cut out of the sloping hollow of the cliff. Tier after tier 
of seats is hewn in the grey battered limestone, where the comedies 
of Epicharmus might have been acted in the time of Hiero I., and 
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where AEschylus, we may conclude almost with certainty, arranged 
his choruses and dictated his plays. It was the largest theatre, next 
after those of Miletus and Megalopolis, which existed in the Greek 
world, and its situation is indescribably beautiful. With the inborn 
love of the sea that distinguished the Greek race, the theatre was 
made to look out over the Great Harbour, and away to the Bay of 
Daskon and the foam-beaten headlands of Plemmyrium. In the 
foreground would have risen the stately temple of Zeus Olympius, on 
the further side of the Anapo; and there, in the days of the Athenian 
invasion, the citizens might have looked down upon the tents of 
their enemies, or watched that terrible struggle in the harbour when 
the ships and the empire of Athens went down together. The semi- 
circle of the structure must once have contained no less than sixty 
rows of seats, though only forty-six are now visible, the upper tiers 
having been worn away, and partly appropriated to the uses of a 
water-mill. As many as twenty-four thousand spectators could have 
been accommodated at the same time in its nine cwne?, or longitudinal 
blocks of seats, which are intersected by a broad and a narrow 
precinctio, or rock-wall with a passage underneath. The former of 
these still bears the deeply-incised names of the gods and royal 
personages after whom the several cunei were named. Beginning 
from the western side, I traced on the wall of the second cuneus the 
words BASIAIZSZAY NHPHIAO®, “of Queen Nereis,” the 
wife of Gelon. On the next cuneus was written BASIATSSAZ 
®IAISTIAOS, “ of Queen Philistis,” supposed to have been the 
second wife of Hiero I., from whom was derived the name of a 
Syracusan coin called giAtotigsios. Only two or three of the letters 
on the fourth cwnews were legible: Colonel Leach believes that we 
must read “of King Gelon.” However this may be, the words on 
the wall of the two following compartments are clearly “ of Zeus 
Olympius,” AI[O]= OAYM[TIIOY], and “of Herakles the 
favourable,” [H|PAKA[EO2 EY]|®PON[OX]. The eleven 
lower tiers alone were cased in marble ; elsewhere the rock was left 
in its native integrity, as in the theatre at Argos; and the narrow- 
ness of the successive grades impresses one with the belief that the 
spectator contrived to roll himself and his cushion into a very small 
compass. It was here that in z.c. 406. Dionysius was greeted by 
the people as he was returning from Gela to get himself appointed 
general against the Carthaginian forces. It is the first mention that 
we have of the edifice, and we are told that as he entered the Agrti- 
gentine Gate, he met the citizens pouring out of their favourite 
place of resort. 

Very different indeed, both in character and in object, was the 
building where the later Romanised population amused itself. The 
tasteless masses of brickwork which surround the arena of the 
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Roman amphitheatre, a little below the theatre, fittingly correspond 
with the brutality to the satisfaction of which they were devoted. 
The architecture of the Greeks does not embody intellect more 
strikingly than the architecture of the Romans mere animal force. 
It is only when viewed in the gigantic proportions of a Coliseum 
that Roman art, if art it can be called, produces an effect ; and even 
then the effect is simply that of the monstrous and overpowering, 
and appeals rather to the lower and uneducated side of our nature. 
While we were looking up at the broken arches, and mentally com- 
paring them with the perfect symmetry and delicate proportions of 
the Greek theatre which we had just left, our guide told us a local 
story which seemed a mixture of the old tale of Androkles and 
the lion, and of the monk Telemachus in the gladiatorial shows of 
Honorius at Rome. Once upon a time, so ran the story, a cruel 
tyrant governed Syracuse, and, in order to satiate his lust for blood, 
built the amphitheatre we were visiting, and stocked it with wild 
beasts. These were fed with the bodies of orthodox Christians who 
refused to deny their faith. Among others, a certain man, whose 
name Valerio could not recollect, was condemned to be exposed. 
Now it so happened that he had already been a fugitive from the 
tyrant’s displeasure, and had concealed himself in the woods, where 
the wild beasts had shown themselves more kindly and merciful 
than men, and a lion had adopted him as foster-brother. But the 
lion was caught by the king’s servants just about the same time as 
his human foster-brother. The latter was dressed in an animal’s 
skin, as was generally the case with the victims of the tyrant, and 
thrown into the arena. The doors of the cage in which the lion 
was confined were then opened, and the imprisoned beast burst forth 
upon the unfortunate victim, whom it did not recognise at first on 
account of his disguise; but the man spoke to it, and at once the 
animal knew its old companion, and, instead of injuring him, 
became as gentle and delighted as a dog that has recovered its 
master. The people, struck with the lion’s conduct, rose en masse, 
and, with the nameless hero of the tale at their head, killed the 
tyrant, professed themselves Christians, and destroyed the amphi- 
theatre ; and ever since that time the latter has remained in its 
present ruinous condition. Such was the legend—a curious example 
of the way in which a nursery story may entwine itself about a local 
site, the true history of which has been forgotten. 

On a broad level space above the amphitheatre, between this and 
the Greek theatre, is a large, smooth square cut in the rock, and 
now used for tillage. This must be the Great Altar of Hiero IL, 
six hundred and forty feet long and sixty broad, on which the 
hecatombs of four hundred and fifty oxen were annually offered in 
commemoration of the expulsion of the tyrant Thrasybulus, the 
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younger brother of Gelon and Hiero I. The sacrificing people would 
have gazed across the harbour and over Ortygia, while above 
them would have towered the protecting image of Apollo. The 
edges of the rock which line the altar now serve to limit the dimen- 
sions of a field. Close to the altar, on the eastern side, are two ancient 
quarries, one of them, the Latomia del Paradiso, containing the 
famous Ear of Dionysius. The quarries are scooped out of the side 
of the cliff, and consist of an extensive kind of forecourt open to 
the sky, which leads into a large, winding gallery. The roof, which 
is of great height, is hewn into a channel in the shape of an ear, the 
rounded bed of rock which descends to the ground at the entrance 
increasing still further the similarity. At the innermost extremity 
of the excavation a small hole is pierced in the roof, communicating 
with the upper surface of the ground; and it was here that, 
according to the local tradition, Dionysius used to sit and listen to 
the conversation of his prisoners in the quarry below. The tyrant 
could certainly have done this without difficulty, since, owing to the 
form of the grotto, the slightest whisper echoes audibly along the 
gallery, gaining force and distinctness as it is struck back from side 
to side. But we may doubt whether he ever troubled himself about 
the language of those whom he had safe within his power, and who 
were condemned to wear out a miserable existence in chains and 
underground darkness. At all events, the serpentine form of the 
quarries suits the structure of the stone, which can best be worked in 
this way; and in another quarry, the Latomia dei Capuccini, one 
of the galleries shows traces of having been excavated in the same 
manner, though the softer nature of the stone here prevented the 
success of the attempt. The Ear of Dionysius, however, is the great 
“sight” of Syracuse, and we were much pestered by beggars of an 
Italian description in the forecourt of the quarry, where we found a 
rope-walk had been set up. 

The seven thousand Athenian captives probably languished in the 
Latomia dei Capuccini just mentioned, which is situated close to the 
sea at the southern end of Achradina, not far from St. Giovanni, 
perhaps the oldest church in Sicily, where the tomb of St. Marcian 
and the pulpit of St. Paul are pointed out for the benefit of believers. 
The Latomia stands in what was until lately the garden of a monas- 
tery ; but the monastery has now been turned into an inn, and a 
very good sort of one it makes. We enjoyed a bottle of native wine 
in the refectory, the walls of which were lined with worm-eaten 
tables, still bearing traces of red and blue paint, whereat the brothers 
used to eat their silent meals. Since the refectory has become a 
dining-room, additional tables have been arranged along the centre 
of the room, and these seemed to be more favoured by the guests 
than those which were haunted by the memories of the former 
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occupants. A large kitchen-range occupied the lower end of the 
room, whose long whitewashed walls were decorated by a few simple 
lines of faded red; and while discussing our bread and wine, we had 
the benefit of observing the details of a Sicilian laundry. It was 
satisfactory to be convinced that the art of washing clothes was 
known in the country; but we found it pleasanter to turn our 
attention to a conversation on the results of the sudden suppression 
of the monasteries throughout Italy. Opinion at Syracuse seemed 
decidedly adverse to the measure, and that too even in a place 
where the speakers were profiting by the change. There was much 
sense and reason in what we were told. The monasteries had long 
prevented starvation among the poorest classes in a land where there 
are neither unions nor poor-laws, and their abolition therefore had 
set before an indigent population the alternatives of absolute destitu- 
tion or a life of brigandage. The monks themselves, moreover, were 
thrown upon the world, for which their previous training had little 
fitted them ; and though we heard that many of the younger and more 
energetic among them had entered readily into pursuits like that of 
the soldier, the older and weaker ones were left unprovided for.’ 
Luncheon ended, and the discussion of social grievances along with 
it, we descended a steep path to the entrance of the quarry, which is 
securely shut in by a ponderous gate. The great size of the Latomia 
is extremely striking ; one wanders through a maze of foot-tracks, 
among the rich green leaves and golden fruit of orange and lemon 
trees, and the branching stalks of huge hemlocks, while an unceasing 
range of one rock-wall after another closes in the view. Here and 
there a lofty gallery has been driven through the cliff, and gigantic 
masses of rock, tumbled over by earthquake and weather, lie in the 
way. Some of the excavations, which we may picture being pain- 
fully hollowed out under the lash of the taskmaster by the contem- 
poraries and friends of Thucydides, have been turned into cow-stalls; 
and in one place a marble slab, covered with the pencil scrawls of 
Italian peasants, marks the tomb of an Englishman. Elsewhere is 
a grotto which was formerly devoted to the super-terranean burial of 
the dead brethren ; the corpse of the monk was exposed to the sight 
of his surviving companions, under a glass cover, until the flesh had 
crumbled into dust; and the sarcophagus in which this ever-present 
(1) M. Waddington once told me that the state of things at Gubbio, where he holds 
landed property, is even worse than it is in Sicily. The monastery there had so fattened 
upon the decay and demoralisation of the town, that out of a population of six thousand, 
between two and three thousand were entirely supported by that institution, whose 
weekly doles saved them from the trouble of working for their bread. The overgrown 
resources of the monastery were the monopoly of twenty monks, each of whom kept a 
family in the town. When the monastery was dissolved, the monks and their families, 
amounting in all to some two hundred persons, were added to the standing army of 


beggars, and the landed proprietors in the place find themselves compelled, by the fear 
of an é¢meute, to support as best they can this idle and degraded population. 
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memento of death and decay was exhibited, like the skeleton at 
Egyptian dinner-parties, or Trimalchio’s banquet in Petronius, is 
still preserved. Amid the balmy stillness of the garden vegetation 
around, perhaps no fitter burial-place could be found than the 
spot in which the unhappy prisoners of the ancient Doric city rotted 
away. Indeed, the number of workmen employed in the various 
stone-quarries must have been very great, and gives a good idea of 
the multitude of slaves, and the consequent disregard of suffering, in 
the old Greek world. Close to the Quarry of the Capuchins is 
another, the Latomia Novantieri, while toward the western extremity 
of the Epipole are the Latomie del Filosofo, where Dionysius is said 
to have confined the poet-philosopher Philoxenus for the verses in 
which he had satirized the tyrant. It was out of these Latomie that 
the walls of Syracuse were made; and the name by which they are 
still known is a curious testimony to the ancient Doric colonisation 
of the island. From the Doric form of Aatopia, “a quarry,” the 
Romans derived their /autwmie, like so many other words (such as 
damium, the public sacrifice to the Good Goddess) which bare 
witness to early commercial intercourse between Rome and Sicily; 
and Jautumia, modified by the accent, has descended to the modern 
dialects. 

One of the largest and most important buildings ever erected out 
of the materials of these quarries is the so-called Fort of Euryalus, 
at the western corner of Epipola, where the south and north walls 
of Dionysius meet in one point. The place took its name from the 
Greek edpis ios, “broad knob,” which exactly characterizes the 
nature of the ground. It is now generally called Mongibéllisi, like 
Mongibello, the native name of Etna, a combination of the Italian 
Mon?’ and the Arabic jebel, which have each the same signification of 
“mountain.” The ruins are certainly among the most remarkable 
in the neighbourhood of Syracuse. Four massive towers protected 
the fort, which was entered by a double gate with the access on the 
right, so as to expose the unshielded side of the attacking enemy. 
Around the towers ran a double enclosure, the outer forming a long 
quadrangle, which projected two hundred yards beyond the approach 
to the entrance. Their west front, where the cliff is less precipitous 
than elsewhere, was connected by walls for the employment of 
catapults, a fact which serves to fix the date of the work in the reign 
of Hiero II., when catapults first came to be extensively used. 
Underneath, twelve subterranean passages led to a ditch cut twenty- 
five feet deep in the rock, and entered by a large circular hole within 
the fort, which allowed infantry, and even cavalry, to be transferred 
from one part to another without danger or loss of time. Another 
passage on the right communicated with a second trench parallel 
with the access to the gate, along the course of which many places 
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of exit were hewn out of the rock in the form of steps. Opposite 
the outlets of the first fosse are a series of rectangular excavations, 
employed, according to local tradition, as magazines. Those on the 
right, four in all, have their right-hand walls carefully covered with 
large, square, well-fitted blocks of stone, while the bare rock on the 
left of each bears an incised inscription close to the entrance, and at 
about five feet from the ground. The inscriptions of the three 
chambers nearest to our starting-place from the fosse are as follows:— 


Q) AME‘, @ GIF Kbbb ® CIMT BI 


I was unable to copy the last epigraph accurately, owing to the 
decay of the stone, but it seemed almost identical with No. 3. Now 
the characters, it will be noticed, are unlike those of any known 
alphabet, certainly of any with which the Syracusans of Hiero II. 
would have been acquainted. Some similarity, however, may be 
detected between the forms of the letters and those of the so-called 
Keltiberian alphabet found on old Spanish coins, and on a plate of 
lead from the Pyrenees which Phillipps has published ; and the final 
characters (supposing the words are to be read from left to right) 
appear to be numerals, so that the inscriptions may mark the 
numerical order of the chambers in which they are engraved. I 
believe that they must be referred to a far earlier origin than the 
foundation of the fort, or indeed of any Greek buildings in Syracuse 
atall. The artificial walls which line one side of the “‘ magazines ” 
look comparatively modern when contrasted with the rock which 
they cover; and the caverns themselves are not unlike the pre- 
historic structures and sepulchral chambers which are met with in 
Sardinia, in the Balearic Islands, and in the south-east corner of 
Sicily itself. The catacombs, which extend for miles under Achra- 
dina, ramifying in every direction, though afterwards used, as at 
Rome and Naples, for Christian burial, seem to go back to days that 
preceded the settlement of Ortygia ; and the limestone cliffs of the 
Val d’Ispica, some thirty or forty miles from Syracuse, are com- 
pletely honeycombed by “Sikanian”’ didieri, or niches for the dead, 
and rock-hewn habitations. Is it not probable, therefore, that these 
caverns in the Fort of Euryalus, with their undeciphered inscriptions, 
belong to the same unchronicled period and people? Pheenician, 
Greek, Roman, and Arab, will have come and gone; but the 
memorials of a race, about whom history and legend are alike silent, 
will have outlasted them all. 

A climb over straggling wild flowers and broken fragments of 
stone brought us to the highest point of the ruins, where we sat 
and enjoyed the view. Under us was the entrance to a subterranean 
gallery, now blocked up with rubbish; further on came the court, 
with its magazines, and the vast rock-cut piers of a bridge which 
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once led across it ; then beyond, the eye wandered over a far-reaching 
tract of inland scenery. Just in front lay the hamlet of Belvedere, 
on the peak of a ridge that stretched away to the mountains of 
Hybla, and the village of Mellili, whence still comes the honey, in 
my opinion by no means equal to its fame. Behind rose the stately 
mass of Etna, with a broad white cape of dazzling snow, and a black 
peak from which a cloud of light smoke floated lazily upon the 
blue sky. To the right were the picturesque Bay of Agosta and the 
peacefully beautiful sea-coast of Catania, with the hills of Calabria 
on the verge of the horizon. At our back the northern walls of 
Epipole sloped away to the shallow inlet of Trogilus and the Scala 
Greca, the rugged step-like terraces of rock up which the Romans of 
Marcellus made their way into the defences of Tykhe and the strong 
fortress of Hexapylum, with its six gates, that guarded the city on 
the north. The latter probably occupied the site of Labdalon, the 
outpost of the Athenians, which maintained their position on the 
Epipole. For an attacking army, however, it was pitched in the 
wrong place ; and the fact that Euryalus was not fixed upon for this 
purpose decisively determines the incapacity of Nikias as a general, 
which all the partial colouring of Thucydides is unable to gloss over. 
The apex of the triangular plateau was left unfortified by the 
Athenian commander (Thuc. vi. 97), and we cannot therefore wonder 
that, when energy and union were once introduced into the counsels 
of the Syracusans, the fate of the Athenian expedition was sealed. 
We pass from the mainland into the modern town by a neck of 
level ground which divides the Small from the Great Harbour. The 
former is now shallow and choked with débris through repeated 
earthquakes; and the seaweed that drips from the shelving rocks is 
only disturbed by washerwomen and anglers. On this tongue of 
land, overgrown with grass and diversified by a few stunted trees or 
a group of dirty children, stood the banks, the senate-house, and the 
agora, or market-place, with its stately colonnades, of which all that 
is left is a solitary pillar that stands up in the midst of the desola- 
tion like a sign-post by the roadside. Opposite to the island 
once existed the Prytaneium, where the sacred fire burned unex- 
tinguished ; and hard by the Timoleonteium, with a race-course for 
chariots and horses, built in honour of Timoleon, who delivered the 
citizens from the tyranny of Dionysius II. in 343, and refounded 
the tottering state by the introduction of forty thousand new colonists 
and the establishment of a republican constitution. The modern 
fortifications, in all their repulsive unsightliness, are the work of the 
Emperor Charles V., who plundered the theatre and the temples in 
order to erect them. Little that is ancient remains within their 
enclosure: the spirit of feudal Europe was not compatible with the 
relics of Greek thought. On the highest point of Ortygia once 
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rose the Temple of Pallas, one of the oldest monuments of Ortygia, 
built by the Gamori, the oligarchic descendants of the first settlers 
in the sixth century B.c., in the simple Doric fashion of the 
still-impressive temples of Pzestum and Selinus. Agathokles, it is 
said, was the architect; and according to Polemo, as quoted by 
Athenzeus, the citizen-sailors when quitting the harbour carried 
with them a goblet from the altar of Here Olympia, which they 
threw into the sea as an offering to Poseidon, as soon as the shield 
on the top of the Temple of Pallas was vanishing out of sight. 
Cicero, in the Verrines, describes its sumptuousness and the precious 
treasures which it contained. The cathedral has been erected on 
the site, and a modern Italian facade, of Methodist meeting-house 
appearance, hides the old building, though thirteen bent columns are 
still visible on the north side, and nine on the south, all embedded 
in the masonry of the church. The campanile of the latter was 
thrown down by an earthquake on Easter-day, 1169, and has never 
been restored. The museum faces the cathedral. We found little 
in it to interest us beyond the Landolina Venus and a few inscriptions, 
but as the custodian, Signor Politi, told us, until a better room is pro- 
vided, it is useless to expect that private individuals will surrender 
their antiquities to the public. One of the squalid lanes near the 
museum contains the broken shafts of a few columns which are 
ascribed, without much reason, to a temple of Artemis. The house 
which was built over them has been pulled down, and the place 
railed in; but the inhabitants insist upon regarding it as a rubbish- 
heap, and the most zealous antiquary would hardly care to linger 
long upon the spot. Between the cathedral and the Castle of 
Manidki at the eastern extremity of the island, where the Temple 
of Here once overhung the sea, is the sacred spring of myth and 
song, the Fountain of Arethusa. Shelley can have known but little 
of modern Syracuse, when he made the nymph of “ the Acrocerau- 
nian Mountains” and her pursuer Alpheus, “the brackish Dorian 
stream,” play peacefully together in a Sicilian glade. The fountain 
is overlooked by wretched houses, and surrounded by a circular wall 
at the end of an esplanade, where we enjoyed the sea-breezes and 
the burning crimson of the sunset. A flight of steps leads to the 
iron gate of the spring, through the bars of which we gazed devoutly, 
and saw the waters pouring into their basin among tufts of delicate 
branching papyri and a brood of waterfowl. We flung some 
biscuits to the ducks, who, from the way in which they fought with 
one another over every morsel, seemed to find mythological associa- 
tions not very satisfying food. Hardly had one secured a piece 
before it was snatched out of his bill by another, to the intense 
excitement of some ragged urchins who clambered up against the 
rails of the gate, under the idea apparently of thus getting nearer to 
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the greedy birds. The fountain is now salt, being really fed by one 
of the numerous conduits which formerly supplied the city and 
passed under the small harbour, where the channel was ruptured by 
the earthquake of 1169. One can see the spring water there 
bubbling up beneath the green waves. The ancient city must have 
been well supplied with water. Epipole is quite undermined with 
conduits, many of which were destroyed by the Athenians, 
The most important of these is the aqueduct, which is brought 
from the Anapo, some ten miles from its mouth, along the foot 
of Hybla and over Epipole. It is probably older than the 
Peloponnesian War; at all events it is not due to the Romans, 
since their aqueducts were straight, and carried on arches across 
the valleys. Above the theatre, in the so-called Nymphzan grotto, 
two conduits issue. Niches on the rock-walls tell us of the inscrip- 
tions once inserted in them, and form a fitting introduction to the 
“Street of Tombs” which curves from this point up to the summit 
of the Temenitis. As in other Greek towns, the sepulchres were 
just outside the city; and Epipole, therefore, had not yet been 
included within its circuit when the chambers were hewn out of the 
rock, sometimes one inside the other, with their numberless hollows 
for marble epitaphs, and lining the street on both sides. It is 
interesting to trace the ruts made by the chariot-wheels in the 
stone bottom of the road—the fashionable drive of ancient Syracuse. 
Tempora mutantur ! the tombs are used. as ass-stalls, and the conduits 
of the Nymphum turn a mill. 

Perhaps the pleasantest part of our visit to Syracuse was the last 
morning, which we spent in an excursion to the papyrus beds of 
the Anapo.t The Cyperus papyrus, the true old Egyptian paper 
plant, grows luxuriantly in the “blue” waters of Kyane, the 
fountain out of which the Anapo flows. How it was planted there 
no one knows; but it is strange that Europe should thus preserve 
what has perished wholly in Egypt, whence it must originally 
have come. We were rowed across the calm depths of the Great 
Harbour, one of the best in the worid, at once large, sheltered, and 
deep, as Lord Nelson proved against tradition by sailing his fleet 
into it. At the corner of the bluff that faced us floated a square, 
white cloud, the sign of a north-west wind and fair weather, our 
boatmen informed us, while behind lay the Greek theatre and the 
snowy head of Etna, at which the soldiers of Nikias must 50 
often have gazed. The Anapo has raised a bar of sand at its mouth, 
over which ourselves and our boat had to be carried on the shoulders 


(1) The quantity of the second syllable is now short, in accordance with modern 
Greek pronunciation, which regards only the accent. It is curious that the same prin- 
ciple which gives us gina in Greece should have been at work in Sicily also, where 
we have Catania from Karavn, as well as Anipo from Anapos. 
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of the boatmen; and then, leaving the shell-whitened shore, we 
were punted up the narrow ditch which forms the channel of the 
river. The steep banks were rich with bamboo-reeds and castor-oil 
plants; while two palms overhung our passage at the point where 
the Anapo and a branch stream meet, and the ruins of a stone 
bridge, across which Nikias and Demosthenes may have walked, 
still cling to the thick clay. The punting-pole had to be given up 
here, as the stream became too shallow for its use; so, tying one of 
the oars against a rowing-bench, the boatmen fastened a rope to it, 
and, stepping out upon. the bank, towed us along. On we went 
among innumerable water-birds and wicker baskets set for fish, until 
at last the tall stalks of the papyrus came into view. The light- 
green reeds grow to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, bursting out 
at the top into a fan of threadlike fibres, each with a small, feathery, 
yellow flower at the tip. When paper is to be made, the rind of 
the papyrus is stripped off, and the moist pith sliced. The slices are 
then laid over one another in network fashion, and a little pressure 
produces in half an hour a sheet of yellowish paper. We deca- 
pitated some of the papyri, and, having armed ourselves with two or 
three of the tallest among them, left the boat. With a last look at 
the fountain into which the nymph was changed for daring to 
attempt the rescue of Persephone from the grasp of Hades, in the 
old days when the daughter of the Dawn gathered her flowers on 
the plains of Enna, where, too, in after times, the Syracusans held 
their yearly festival, we picked our way over ploughed land and 
grass drenched with dew to the remains of the Olympeium. On a 
slight ridge rose the Temple of Zeus Olympius Urius, the god of fair 
weather, thus distinguished from the other Zeus Olympius who had 
his shrine in Achradina. The statue of the god was adorned by 
Gelon with a robe of gold from the Carthaginian spoil of Himera, 
and during the Athenian war the Syracusans fortified the sacred 
enclosure, and surrounded it with forts. In 1600, seven columns were 
still standing, according to Cluverius (Sici/. Ant. p. 179); but all 
that now remain are two massive pillars, each with sixteen flutings, 
and a well. We seated ourselves on the basement of one of these 
giants of old time, and filled our eyes with the tranquillity of the 
morning sunshine. On our left, beyond the river-plants of Kyane, 
lay the site of the magnificent monument that once marked the 
burial-place of Gelon and his wife. On the right, the long broken 
line of Ortygia shut in the Great Harbour, and we dreamed of the 
day when the shout of the Corinthian sailor first roused the quail 
from its nest, and the Dorian race found its second home in the 
fabulous regions of the west. Poor Syracuse, only frequented now 
by sight-seers and duellists ! 
A. H. Sayce. 











POOR RELIEF IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Amonc the works of unobtrusive usefulness that must be reckoned to 
the account of the late Liberal Ministry are the reports upon the 
social institutions of foreign countries, procured by it through our 
consuls and diplomatic agents. The reports on foreign systems 
of Land Tenure called for by Mr. Gladstone to aid him in redressing 
the grievances of Irish tenants, go far beyond the occasion, and form 
a storehouse of information for the study of the difficult question of 
Land Tenure at home. Mr. Stansfeld, when at the head of the Local 
Government Board, following the example of his chief, addressed a 
series of questions through the Foreign Office to our consuls and 
diplomatic agents, touching on all the chief topics connected with 
the administration of Charity and the Poor Law. It is the fate of 
politicians, as of other men, to sow when they do not reap, and the 
answers to Mr. Stansfeld’s questions were returned to Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, and published by the present Government.' 

If any one is sanguine enough to suppose that a knowledge of 
the Poor Laws of Europe would furnish us with “an easy method of 
dealing with pauperism,” or an infallible specific for putting an end 
to mendicancy and imposition, he will be disappointed ; but if his 
expectations have been more moderate, they will be amply satisfied. 
it is impossible for any one to rise from a perusal of the valuable 
reports now published without having obtained a clearer insight into 
the nature of pauperism, and a knowledge of the most successful 
methods of dealing with it. Perhaps not the least important 
advantage to be derived from a comparative study of pauperism in the 
different countries of Europe, is the light that it throws upon the 
connection between pauperism and the other social institutions of 
which it is an invariable accompaniment. The report upon Russia, 
for example, brings vividly before us a fact that is too often lost sight 
of, but which must nevertheless be the basis of all intelligent treat- 
ment of the subject. Pauperism is the special weakness of societies 
based on the principles of individual liberty and responsibility. 
When every man has the right to earn his living in his own way, 
and to shape his life according to his own ideas, it follows that he 
must be answerable for his own subsistence. It would be impossible 
for any State to promise maintenance to its members, without 
possessing complete control over their actions; and the converse is 


(1) “ Poor Laws in Foreign Countries: Reports communicated to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with Introductory 
Remarks by Andrew Doyle, Esq., Local Government Inspector, 1875.” 
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equally true, that with individual independence must go individual 
responsibility. The risk of failure and starvation that a man 
thus thrown upon himself incurs, is the price he]must pay for his 
freedom of action. The conditions of life are, for the great mass of 
human beings, hard; the struggle for existence taxes the strength 
and the virtue of most people; it is therefore not surprising that 
many fail; and the problem that confronts the statesman and the 
philanthropist is, what to do with the failures? On the one 
hand, no civilised country pushes the principle of individualism to its 
stern logical issue, and leaves Nature to settle the question with the 
failures. On the other hand, an error of over-indulgence, of letting 
the poor fall too softly, may lead to evils hardly less terrible to con- 
template. It may destroy the energy of large numbers just able to 
keep their heads above pauperism, but certain, with the least remis- 
sion of their exertions, to sink into the slough. Pauperism is thus 
ina sense the eternal difficulty of individualistic societies: of these 
the saying is true, that the pauper is always with us. 

Societies based on communism are in some measure compensated 
for the sacrifice of their freedom, by the absence of pauperism. All 
the members of the community enjoy a share of its property, and 
thus the extreme limit of destitution is seldom reached. We are apt 
to forget that the colossal empire of Russia (her subjects in Europe 
exceed seventy-two millions) is toa large extent an aggregation of 
small communistic societies. In the large towns, the conditions of 
life resemble those of other European States; but in rural Russia it 
may be said, that while there may be occasional distress, there is no 
chronic pauperism. The following facts, which form Russia’s con- 
tribution to the question of Poor Relief, will be read with interest :— 

“ Absolute pauperism amongst the rural population of Russia is, to a certain 
extent, obviated by the following reasons : 

1. The ease with which work can be obtained in a country where the popu- 
lation is so small, as compared with the extent of its area, being only at the rate 


of 10 to the square mile. (In England it is 347 to the square mile.) 

2. The large quantity of uncultivated Crown lands available for coloniza- 
tion, 

It is argued by a certain political party in Russia that the communal 
system prevailing in the country, under which forty-two millions of the popu- 
lation have, to a great extent, been made compulsory leaseholders under com- 
munes, is likewise calculated to prevent the existence of a proletariat class, but 
since it is now an almost recognised fact that the fiscal burdens on land are, in 
a large part of Russia, more than equivalent to the money value of its produce, 
it is difficult to conceive how such a system of land tenure can be calculated to 
raise the peasantry from a state of need. 

It is admitted that the peasantry, under communes, are only enabled to 
keep body and soul together by means of extraneous work found in towns after 
the termination of their agricultural labours, or in working for large landed 
proprietors, 

Nevertheless, the Russian peasant requires so little, that cases of absolute 
pauperism are seldom met with in the country districts. 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. LL 
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In all those places where the land is portioned out into communal lots 
each member of the commune has an equal right to his share in it. 

Each individual belongs to a family, or more properly speaking to a house, 
which constitutes the communistic unit, possessing in common not only the 
real property, but likewise the cattle and movable property. 

Even if the individual be only a distant relative of the family or be 
adopted as a member of it, he brings with him his individual share of the 
parcel of land for the benefit of the family, and in return enjoys the right of 
being supported by it. 

Thus absolute pauperism (taken in a western sense of the word), or want 
of food, is rarely met with. 

The actual state of prosperity, however, of the Russian peasantry, is still 
very low. The majority of them save nothing; they live from day to day 
supplying the wants of their families, and endeayouring to pay the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them by the produce of their allotments of land, which, in 
the majority of cases, as already stated, are insufficient for the purpose. 

They generally manage to eke out a bare subsistence when the harvest is 
good, but when that fails, they are thrown into a state of distress, which is 
still further aggravated by want of work for the able-bodied men. 

Under such circumstances, the younger men of the villages are sent off to 
distances in order to find work, and a few become beggars on the high road, 
and appeal to the charity of the more fortunate inhabitants of villages, where 
the crops may not have suffered. 

The Russian peasant is kind-hearted, and ready to give with an open hand 
to his distressed brethren, nor is he unmindful of the fact that the charity he 
bestows on such occasions, it may some day be his lot to solicit for himself. 

Such are the main features of the state of poverty generally met with 
amongst the rural population in Russia, and which is usually caused by some 
unforeseen calamity, such as a bad harvest, fire, or other disastrous causes. 

It must be recorded, however, that the inhabitants of some villages are 
sometimes thrown into a state of considerable destitution, owing to their 
becoming over-populated. In such cases, the Government steps forward, and 
by offering uncultivated Crown lands for colonization, relieves the plethora, 
and restores the village to a normal condition.” 


Russia exhibits the results of a communistic organization. There 
is an equal distribution of the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
rich are not so rich as they are in individualistic societies, nor are 
the poor so poor. If the progress of the more nimble spirits is 
retarded by their having to carry their slow-witted brethren along 
with them, it is some compensation that all move together, and that 
none are left behind. It is a society in which the strength of the 
strong and the wisdom of the wise are enlisted compulsorily on behalf 
of the weak and the foolish. Such an idea has ever possessed an 
almost irresistible fascination for social reformers: from Plato to 
Robert Owen scarcely a single Utopia has been depicted for the 
encouragement of mankind that has not been based on communism. 
It is the same in the teaching of Christ. If there is one lesson that 
he impressed with greater energy than another, it is that superior 
talent is not a boon given to the individual for his own aggrandise- 
ment, in order that he may have more of the good things of this life 
than his neighbour, but a trust committed to him for the benefit of 
others. This is the principle upon which a communistic society is 
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organized. Doubtless in all Christian countries, the obligation of 
the strong to help the weak is theoretically admitted ; but the vital 
difference between a communistic and an individualistic society is 
this, that in the former the obligation is made legally binding, 
while in the latter it is left entirely to the goodwill of the 
individual. How such an obligation when deprived of legal sanc- 
tion is interpreted and fulfilled, the history of most European 
countries bears melancholy testimony. The first object of ambi- 
tion in a healthy Englishman is to amass means to raise himself 
above the necessity of working ; that accomplished, the next is to 
accumulate wealth to be spent in personal luxury, and the more he 
spends on himself, the greater does he deem his virtue; but the 
summit of his hopes is to found a family, in other words, to insure 
like means of luxury and idleness to an endless succession of persons 
bearing his name. With all this, how does he interpret his duty to 
his neighbour ? Throwing out of account exceptional individuals, 
experience shows that the mass of men will leave their ‘ neighbour ’ 
to shift for himself as best he may, and that they will be moved by 
his sufferings only when he makes himself troublesome and dangerous. 
In all times the poor have owed much to the fears, but little to 
the generosity, of the rich. Upon this subject, Mr. Doyle in his 
introductory notes, makes the following pertinent remarks :— 


“To the inordinate growth of this body of idle and worthless persons, and 
to apprehension of the dangers with which society was menaced by their law- 
less conduct, may be ascribed those repressive enactments against mendicancy 
which are often referred to as the foundation of poor laws wherever they exist. 

There is a revolting monotony in the earlier history of this ‘ policy of 
repression ’ in all civilised countries. It reads indeed more like the record of 
reprisals of savage tribes upon captured enemies than the efforts of Christian 
communities to correct evils for the existence of which they were themselves 
responsible. Without referring to the barbarous legislation of earlier reigns, 
we find that only a few years before the passing of the famous 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, the 14th of the same sovereign, after reciting that ‘all parts of this realm 
of England and Wales be presently with rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars exceedingly pestered, by means whereof daily happeneth in the same 
realm horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrage,’ it is enacted that all 
persons defined in the Act as rogues and vagabonds or sturdy beggars are for 
the first offence to be grievously whipped and burned to the gristle of the right 
ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about; for the second they are 
to be deemed felons; for the third to suffer death as felons, without benefit of 
clergy. Strype tells us that in every county of England there were from 
300 to 400 able-bodied vagrants who lived by theft and rapine. According 
to the statement of Harrison ‘three score and twelve thousand great thieves, 
petty thieves, and rogues’ were hanged in the reign of Henry VIII. During 
the earlier years of the reign of Elizabeth the annual executions were about 
400. In Harrison’s phrase ‘ rogues were trussed up apace ; there was not one 
year commonly wherein 300 or 400 of them were not devoured and eaten up by 
the gallows in one place and other.’ The laws enacted in various European 
countries for the repression of mendicancy bear the impress of the same merci- 
less spirit. In Spain as early as 1351 a beggar was liable, by a general ordi- 
nance of Don Pedro, to 40 lashes for a first offence of seeking alms, to 60 for 

LL2 
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the second, and for any subsequent offence could be punished at the discretion 
of the magistrates. Still more severe were the municipal laws of several 
cities. In Breviasca any private individual might seize any mendicant who 
solicited alms, and was entitled to the questionable privilege of employing him 
for a month without wages. By an edict of the municipality of Toledo a 
beggar caught flagrante delicto received 50 lashes and was banished from the 
city; if he returned his ears were cropped and he was again banished, while 
for the second return this ordinance prescribes the punishment of death. In 
1350 begging was prohibited in France under pain of flogging and the pillory 
for the first offence, burning with a hot iron on the forehead and banishment 
for the second. In 1532, by an edict of the parliament of Paris, beggars might 
be chained in couples and employed in cleansing the sewers. In 1536 con- 
firmed mendicants were transported. In 1547 Henry II. rendered male beg- 
gars liable to the galleys and women to flogging and banishment. In later 
times, by a decree of Louis XIV. female beggars were banished, males were 
flogged and if the offence were repeated sent to the galleys; while as late as 
1777 the same punishment was awarded for the crime of not having worked for 
a period of six months, being without ostensible means of subsistence. An 
ordinance of 1773 rendered a beggar in Dresden liable to be flogged, imprisoned, 
and have a block attached to his leg. A law of April 15, 1790, punishes men- 
dicancy with imprisonment and flogging. Similar severity marked the earlier 
legislation against mendicancy in Hamburg, Gustrow, and most of the Swiss 
Cantons, while solitary confinement in a penitentiary was the lot of the con- 
victed beggar in Copenhagen. The machinery for giving effect to these laws 
was not less harsh. The activity of police was stimulated by head money for 
captured beggars; the giver of alms in countries in which no provision was 
made for the relief of destitution, was punished as was the recipient. In most 
European countries laws of settlement more strict than even the strictest of 
our English laws bore evidence to the extent and aggravated character of the 
pauperism against which they were directed.” 


In view of these facts, it is interesting to inquire what theory of 
the relation of the State to the poor is accepted in the several 
countries of Europe. In only three countries, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, is a right of the destitute to relief explicitly admitted. 
According to the law of Prussia, “Every German has in case of 
distress the right to demand of his commune a roof, the absolute 
necessaries of life, medical attendance in case of illness, and in case 
of death a suitable burial. Poor relief institutions are not obliged 
to pay for any spiritual attendance upon paupers.” Mr. Doyle 
objects to rank England among the countries that admit a right to 
relief. ‘The English law,” he observes, “imposes upon certain 
authorities the duty of relieving destitution, and will, under certain 
circumstances, punish the neglect of that duty. But the applicant 
for relicf can under no circumstances claim it as a ‘right,’ cannot 
enforce it by any process of law or recover for the withholding of it, 
as he could if a legal ‘right’ existed.” The distinction here 
drawn may be left to exercise the wits of students of jurisprudence, 
but, as Mr. Doyle himself admits, it is of no practical importance. 
For “We knowin fact under our system a right is assumed to exist, 
is peremptorily asserted by the applicant, and is tacitly recognised by 
the administrator.” It is therefore correct enough to say that in 
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England the State recognises the obligation of providing, at least, the 
bare necessaries of life for the destitute, whether the destitution 
arises from inability to work, or from inability to find work. 

It isin France that we find the anti-communistic theory carried 
out most consistently to its rigorous logical consequences. While 
admitting that the relief of the poor is a meritorious work and a 
moral duty, the State, in its corporate capacity sternly refuses to 
admit any liability, and looks upon such an admission as the first 
and no inconsiderable step towards communism. It is interesting to 
remark the tenacity with which, except in the midst of revolution, 
French governments have clung to this theory of the duty of the 
State to the poor. After the Revolution of 1789 a committee of the 
Constituent Assembly proclaimed the right of every person in want 
to be supported at the expense of the State, and in 1793 a sum was 
actually placed in the Budget in discharge of this duty. In May, 
1794, it was ordered that a book of National Charity should be pre- 
pared in which should be inscribed the names of all indigent artisans 
and agriculturists, aged or infirm; that the former should receive 
120 and the latter 160 francs a year, while separate provision was 
to be made for their wives and mothers. The Assembly, as might be 
expected, found itself without the means of dispensing alms on this 
royal scale, and in the fifth year of the Republic it was obliged to 
retrace its steps, and abolish the system of legal charity. Since that 
time French writers have never ceased to warn their countrymen 
against the imposition of a poor rate, on the ground that it would 
involve an admission of a legal right to relief, and open a door 
to communism. Thus, except for lunatics and deserted children, 
there is no compulsory relief in France. That the denial of State 
relief is the logical outcome of the principle of individualism, on 
which all European society (except Russia) is based, cannot easily be 
disputed ; and it is possible that the explicit recognition of any duty 
by the State to the poor might with logical Frenchmen lead to 
serious complications. We have seen, in this country, the poor-law 
resorted to as an auxiliary in a struggle between workmen and 
employers, and it may be doubted whether even in England that is 
not too severe a strain on our social relations to be repeated often. 
But practically, the mere letter of the law, as it is found in the 
statute book, does little harm, for paupers, as a rule, are not readers 
of Acts of Parliament. It is from the manner in which relief is 
actually administered that paupers learn how far to depend upon 
others, and how far they must rely on themselves. It is quite 
possible, as the experience of Italy shows, to create a mass of 
pauperism by injudicious charity; and a poor law, while acknow- 
ledging a right to relief, may be so administered as to make the 
right a terror rather than a joy tothe poor. But in France, it must 
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be acknowledged, the theory of the relation of the State to the poor 
is not left as a barren proposition; it is the basis of the entire 
administration of charitable relief. The State, in France, organizes, 
directs, and superintends private charity, but does not take the place 
of it. 

Poor Relief in France thus, both in theory and practice, forms a 
complete contrast to the English system; and for that reason, a 
comparison between the two is instructive. This contrast appears 
most distinctly in the fundamental question that divides the adminis- 
trators of the English Poor Law, whether relief should be in-door or 
out-door. This controversy does not exist in France, for a very 
good reason. “No workhouses exist in France;” the nearest 
equivalent to them, “the depéts de mendicité, which at first sight 
might be mistaken for workhouses, are rather places for the punish- 
ment of the offence of begging than houses for the relief of 
pauperism.”’ There are almshouses and hospitals, but the almshouses 
are chiefly for lunatics, incurables, and deserted children. “In the 
case of children, however, by far the greater number are now either 
entrusted to peasant families in the country, or pecuniarily relieved at 
their own homes.” Thus is the great question of in-door versus out- 
door relief in France settled in a sentence: there is no in-door relief. 

Out-door relief is administered by bureaux de bienfaisance. An 


account of those in Paris may be taken as fairly representing the 
rest of France. 


‘* The direction of the whole public organization for the relief of the Parisian 
poor is confided to a general administration of public assistance, under a 
responsible director, who administers not only the hospitals and almshouses, 
but also the lunatic asylums, infant homes, lying-in houses, and other ana- 
logous institutions, and, through twenty bureaux de bienfaisance, the whole of 
the out-door relief service. 

This director, whose acts are controlled by a board, is subordinate both to 
the Prefect of the Seine and to the Minister of the Interior. 

The administration, which employs 6,338 officials (1,989 of whom are 
medical), has at its disposal eight general and seven special hospitals as well as 
three hospitals established in the provinces for the use of scrofulous children ; 
10 almshouses ; three houses of refuge; 20 bureaux de bienfaisance, and, in 
connection with these last, 57 houses of succour. It acts, besides, as guardian 
of all supported children and lunatics.” 

Paris being divided into 20 municipal districts (arrondissements), each dis- 
trict possesses, for the out-door relief of the poor, a bureau de bienfaisance, 
which is established at the mairie. 

Each bureau is managed by a council, consisting of the mayor as presi- 
dent, his adjuncts, twelve administrators, a number of stewards and ladies of 
charity, proportioned to the number of the poor, and a treasurer-secretary, who 
is the responsible representative of the central administration. 

The district is divided into 12 zones, each of which is entrusted to one of 
the twelve administrators, who decides on the amount and kind of relief 
adapted to each case. The physicians and midwives of the bureau are appointed 
by the Prefect of the Seine. In order to be relieved the indigent person must 
be inscribed in the general register. The applicant is visited by the adminis- 
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trator, the physician, or one of the ladies of charity. A detailed report on his 
case is drawn up and acted upon at one of the fortnightly meetings of the 
council; and the applicant, if relieved, receives a yellow or a green card, 
according as the relief granted is temporary or annual. Old men and women 
in distress are allowed five francs (4s. 2d.) a month if between the ages of 70 
and 79 years, eight francs from 79 to 82 years, ten francs from 82 to 84, and 
twelve francs a month when over 84 years of age. Persons afflicted with 
blindness, paralysis, epilepsy, or cancer, receive a monthly allowance which 
varies between five and ten francs. An annual pension of 253 francs 
(£10 2s. 3d.) for men and 195 francs (£7 16s. 8d.) for women is granted 
through the bureau de bienfaisance to persons whom the almshouses cannot 
receive for want of room, but who would otherwise be admitted. In 1869, 427 
men and 710 women enjoyed such a pension. 

Every bureau de bienfaisance has one or more houses of succour attached 
to it, where the relief which it has granted is distributed. These houses, which 
are served by sisters of charity, are established according to local requirements, 
the number now existing in Paris being 57. Here the poor obtain, besides 
bread, soup, &c., the loan of sheets, linen, and other necessaries, and the gift 
of old clothes, shoes, and bath tickets. They also receive gratuitous medical 
advice and medicine. 

The central administration receives and examines applications for relief, 
which may be made to it directly. In 1869, no less than 61,080 such appli- 
cations were examined, only 17,855 of which were rejected. The administra- 
tion employs 60 visitors, who in 1869 paid 185,400 visits. 

Strictly speaking, a domicile of five years is required before an applicant 
can obtain relief; but this rule is very loosely adhered to, and the exigences of 
the case are alone regarded. 

The assistance they afford consists chiefly in bread, soup, clothes, fuel, and 
medicines. It may also consist in the obtaining of work, in the establishment 
of charitable workshops, and in the payment of wet nurses. 

The receipts of the bureaux de bienfaisance are derived from various 
sources ; lands, houses, woods, mortgages, State and communal bonds. Consi- 
derable sums are also obtained from gifts and legacies, from a tax of 10 per 
cent. on all tickets sold at theatres and other places of public entertainment, 
from certain fines and confiscations, from numerous collections made in 
churches and from house to house, from poor-boxes, from a share of one-third 
on the price paid for graves, and, finally, from the customary municipal sub- 
sidy, which in the department of the Seine (Paris) amounts to more than half 
of the whole receipts, whilst in the provinces it scarcely exceeds one-sixth.” 


Only about 13,000 communes out of 37,000 have bureaux de 
bienfaisance, which in fact extend to only one-half the population ; 
but where there is no such bureau, a bureau de charité is often 
established. A bureau de charité is distinguished from a bureau 
de bienfaisance by possessing no invested property, and depending 
entirely upon collections and voluntary offerings. 

Mr. Doyle makes the following comparison between the French 
and English systems of giving relief :— 

“There are many points of resemblance between the mode of administration 
of a bureau de bienfaisance and that of an English union. The applications 
for relief are heard and determined by the commission of the bureau as in an 
English union by the board of guardians. The cases are inquired into and 
reported upon the same principle, though in a very different manner. In 
England, a relieving officer, who may have several hundred cases on his books, 
receives the application and ascertains with more or less accuracy the facts 
upon which the guardians are expected to decide upon the application. A great 
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deal more importance appears to be attached in France than in this country to 
this investigation of cases. It is conducted generally by sisters of charity. In 
an English town of the size of Boulogne-sur-Mer there would probably be one 
relieving officer, or at the most two; in Boulogne there are eleven sisters 
of charity, who have board and lodging, and are paid 500 francs a year each. 
Each of them has charge of a special quarter of the town, under the direction 
of a member of the commission, their duty as visitors being strictly prescribed. 
They are to visit applicants at their houses, to give their counsel and sympathy 
to the sick, to see that all young children are vaccinated, that all those of 
school age attend school regularly, to report sanitary defects in the dwellings, 
to distribute the relief ordered by the bureau, to prepare soup and bouillon, to 
make up the simpler prescriptions, and distribute and to take charge of all the 
stores of relief in kind, and to present to each meeting of the bureau a report 
rather more minute but essentially of the same character as that presented, or 
supposed to be presented, by a relieving officer to a board of guardians. Oppor- 
tunities were afforded to me of ascertaining by personal examination and 
inquiry at Tours and at Boulogne-sur-Mer how these duties were discharged. 
Of their devotion to the service in which they are engaged, and of the general 
intelligence of the sceurs de charité, it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
system of inquiry is very full, very minute, and conducted in a way that is 
said, and no doubt truly, to be acceptable to the poorer classes of the French 
people, though it would certainly be considered inquisitorial by applicants for 
relief in this country. Some of the reports which I examined, made by the 
‘sisters’ for the information of their bureaux, appear to me to be models of 
what such reports ought to be. No particular appeared to be omitted which 
could assist the bureau in deciding upon the merits of the application. 

While the English poor law is and ever has been essentially a law for the 
repression of pauperism, French legislation shares with that of many other 
European countries the credit of aiming at its prevention. It will be observed, 
for example, how, under the French system, the object constantly kept in view 


is to afford the humbler classes such indirect aid as may not only enable them 
but induce them to shift for themselves.” 


Mr. Lee Hamilton, by whom is given the instructive report on the 
French system, thus sums up its results :— 


‘* Those who enjoy public relief in France are rarely able-bodied. The sick 
in mind or body, the infant, and the aged, form the great mass of the recipients 
of relief. The dépdts de mendicité, which include both infirm and able-bodied 
inmates, are, as I have shown, rather houses of correction than institutions for 
the relief of pauperism. 

The French system is a happy combination of private benevolence with 
official guarantees. The sympathy of the public is enlisted for the poor by 
authority ; both the public and the Government working together in the great 
cause of charity. The composition of the unpaid commissions for in-door and 
out-door relief secures for the indigent the active co-operation of charitable 
persons, while their connection with the municipalities and their control by the 
Government are guarantees against abuse. The legislature has wisely separated 
the management of the funds destined for the poor from that of the municipal 
finances; and the interests of the poor are confided to other hands than those which 
undertake the general interests of the commune. The public, moreover, being 
conscious that the poor have no legal right to support, feel bound in honour to 
afford it, and acquiesce cheerfully in the expenditure of the communes and 
department, even when they do not contribute more directly by gifts and lega- 
cies. It is from the communal customs duties (octroi) that the subsidies which 
the municipal councils are in the habit of voting are principally derived ; and 
this tax, which is applied to many other objects besides the one in question, 
never comes to be regarded as a poor-rate. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
many of the persons who pay it remember that the money they are losing con- 
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tributes to the support of the poor. It would be difficult, therefore, to imagine 
asystem under which the taxpayer would feel the burden of supporting the 
poor more lightly, or one creating less hostility between supporter and sup- 


ported.” 

The reports from Russia and France, although extremely valuable 
in directing our attention to the principles that lie at the basis of all 
legal relief for the poor, are less useful for immediate practical 
reforms. We cannot get rid of our pauperism by adopting the 
social organization of Russia. The past history of the English poor- 
law prevents us renouncing at once State help to the poor, and 
accepting the French system, however intrinsically superior that may 
be. The example of these countries shows us rather what we might 


have been, than what it is now possible for us to be. Mr. Doyle 
remarks,— 


“ The series of statutes that are sometimes referred to as the foundation of 
our system of poor laws, so far from being grounded upon interest for the wel- 
fare of the poor, were of a character to justify the opinion attributed to the late 
Mr. Senior, that ‘they originated in ignorance, selfishness, and pride,’ ‘ their 
origin was an attempt substantially to restore the expiring system of slavery.’ 
They created, or where they did not create they aggravated, pauperism, and 
having done so, instead of making provision for its maintenance sought to 
extirpate it by means that, as Dr. Burn observes, ‘ makes this part of English 
history look like the history of the savages in America. Almost all severities 
have been inflicted, except scalping.’ In every country of the system of which 
we have any record poor laws appear to have the same origin.” 

At a much later period than that referred to by Mr. Doyle, the 
English poor law was used as an instrument for securing the supply 
of “cheap labour.” The law of settlement was a weapon most 
ingeniously fashioned to destroy the labourer’s one hope of improve- 
ment—migration from his native place. A poor law worked with 
such a sinister object, so far from helping to raise the poor, naturally 
tended to pauperise the whole labouring class. After keeping up a 
system of this kind for generations, we cannot at once, if we would, 
resort to a “hardy” policy, and deal with the poor on the assump- 
tion that they possess an inherited capacity for self-help. But there 
are countries in Europe whose mode of relieving the poor more 
nearly resembles our own, and whose experience may prove exceed- 
ingly useful to practical reformers. 

In the actual administration of any system of poor-relief, the vital 
question is how to determine the proper recipients of aid. The 
question who is a pauper, or who ought to get public relief, appears 
to give as much trouble to the administrators of poor-relief as the 
question of Pilate—what is truth P—has given to philosophers. It 
perplexes and baffles relieving officers; it is the despair of Boards of 
Guardians. But however difficult, it is the most important of all 
questions connected with charity. To find out the right persons to 
relieve is more than half the battle. In England it is the duty of 
the relieving officer, a paid servant of the Guardians, to inquire into 
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the circumstances of all applicants for relief, and to obtain all 
information necessary to guide the board in giving or withholding 
relief. In practice, however, it is found that relieving officers have 
too many cases to attend to; they cannot really make efficient 
inquiries so as to distinguish between impostors and the necessitous 
poor. Practically, therefore, only two courses are open to a Board of 
Guardians,—either a general laxity that means “no plausible applicant 
to be refused,” or a merciless application of the in-door test. Now if 
we regard the workhouse as a kind of penitentiary, where its inmates 
are to be punished for being social failures, their existence being 
prolonged out of deference to the illogical but humane feeling of the 
public, then it is quite right to offer to all applicants the workhouse 
or nothing. But if we accept it as a public duty to provide for those 
who are unable to provide for themselves, it must be admitted that a 
relegation to the workhouse is not always a kind or economical way 
of discharging our duty. The only possible justification of the 
workhouse test is that there is no other test. Is that so? Have we 
no alternative to the workhouse test but an indiscriminate employ- 
ment of public money in pauperising the masses ? 

England stands alone in Europe in relying upon this workhouse 
test. In France, as we have seen, there are no workhouses. In 
Prussia paupers are not admitted into the workhouses except in cases 
of necessity. There “the object of the authorities,” we are told, “is to 
avoid, as far as possible, severing families, or doing anything which 
tends to diminish the feeling of independence and self-reliance.” 
Mr. Plunkett adds, “I learn from all those with whom I have 
spoken on the subject that the out-door system works well; it 
encourages industry and independence, and prevents the demoralising 
influences inseparable from confinement in workhouses as conducted 
in this country” [i.e. Prussia.] In Belgium “there is never a 
question of compelling paupers to enter the depédts [de Mendicité], 
or hospices, as a condition of granting them relief.’”’? In Baden, 
unions have the power of offering the workhouse test, subject to an 
appeal to the Government. It may be said, however, that those 
countries are to a great extent countries of peasant-proprietors; that 
in them a large proportion of the soil is held by persons corre- 
sponding in position very much to our agricultural labourers, and 
that accordingly pauperism should not be so desperate and intract- 
able, as it must be in a country, like England, where the mass of 
the population live on wages from hand to mouth. But, as it 
happens, an experiment of the highest interest has been tried in 
several towns abroad, the object of which is nothing less than to sub- 
stitute, for the brutal and mechanical workhouse test, intelligent, 
conscientious, and searching personal investigation. In Hamburg, 
about the beginning of the present century, pauperism had assumed 
such extensive and dangerous proportions, that the respectable 
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inhabitants got alarmed, and introduced a new system, which, after 
several modifications and improvements, has been made almost 
perfect. The essential feature of the system is its enlisting the 
voluntary efforts of individuals to do the work of the relieving 
officer ; it has won its greatest triumph in the town of Elberfeld. 
In 1852, the year before the system was first tried, 4,000 persons, 
out of a population of 50,364, were relieved at a cost of £8,932; 
in 1857, only 1,528 were relieved, out of an increased population 
of 52,590, at a cost of £2,623. This result was sufficiently startling 
to justify our Government in incurring the cost of sending over their 
inspector (Mr. Doyle) to make a special examination and report. 
From his report we take the following account of the system :— 


“ The administration of the poor law devolves primarily upon the Armenver- 
waltung or town administration of the poor. This body consists of a presi- 
dent, four members of the municipal council, and four citizens, usually selected 
from the wealthy and more distinguished inhabitants. They are appointed by 
the municipal council for a period of three years, and retire by rotation. Two 
members, one being of the number appointed from the municipal council and 
one of the number appointed from amongst the general ratepayers, retire every 
first and second year, and two of each class every third year. This arrange- 
ment, while it secures the renewal of the whole body within each period of 
three years, secures permanently the serviees of a certain number who have 
had some considerable previous experience. The retiring members are eligible 
for re-election, and are in fact generally re-elected. The only other point in 
the arrangement of this rotation is that the retirement of the first year is by 
lot, of every subsequent year ‘ according to age.’ 

Subordinate to the Armenverwaltung are— 

1, The visitors or Armenpfleger. 
2. The overseers or Armenvorsteher. % 

The offices of Armenpfleger and Armenyorsteher—visitor and overseer— 
are unpaid and compulsory. The citizens of each district ascertain by inquiry 
amongst themselves who of their body are likely to make the most efficient 
visitors or overseers, and having ascertained, as a matter of courtesy, that they 
are not unwilling to serve, nominate them for appointment to the municipal 
council, These nominations are usually accepted as a matter of course by the 
council, and in the same way sanctioned by the Ober Birgermeister. These 
formalities of selection and appointment are found to have the effect of confer- 
ring considerable dignity upon the office, which is not lessened by the fact that 
the selections and appointments are made in the most liberal spirit, without 
reference to politics or religion, or to any consideration save fitness for the 
office. The ‘oath of office’ is simply a handschlag or grasp of the hand, 
which is possibly found to be not less binding than the more solemn form of 
obligation so often exacted from English officials. 

The administration of out-door relief is entrusted to eighteen overseers 
(Bezirksvorsteher), or, in case of unavoidable absence, substitutes elected from 
amongst the visitors or Armenpfleger, and to two hundred and fifty-two (252) 
Visitors (Armenpfleger). The overseers and visitors are elected for three years, 
substitutes for one. One-third of the overseers and visitors retire every year, 
and are eligible for re-election. Each visitor or Atmenpfleger has under his 
charge a certain section of the town, and fourteen of these sections are under 
the general superintendence of one overseer or Bezirksvorsteher. 

The visitors of each district meet at least once a fortnight, the meeting 
being presided over by the overseer of the section. 

Every application for relief is made to the visitor of the section. 

Upon receiving the application the visitor is bound to make minute per- 
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sonal inquiry into the circumstances of the case. It will be seen in a sub- 
sequent part of this report that the inquiry is of the most searching character, 
If he be satisfied that a claim to relief, under conditions to be noticed hereafter, 
is established, and the case be one of urgent necessity, he is authorised to give 
relief at once. The form and amount of this relief is so prescribed as to 
obviate, as far as possible, the chance of abuse or imposture. 

In-door relief, as understood in English poor-law administration, that is, 
as a test of destitution, forms no part of the Elberfeld system. The Armen- 
haus or poor-house has more the characteristics of an almshouse than of an 
English workhouse. The Kranken-haus or hospital does not correspond to our 
union hospital; nor does the Orphanage (or Waisen-haus) to our district 
school. 

The Armen-haus, a large building on the outskirt of the town, contains on 
an average about 180 inmates. These are old and infirm people who are with- 
out homes or families. Although the arrangements and general management 
of the Armen-haus contrast not very favourably with those of an average English 
workhouse, yet the inmates appear to be comfortable and contented. They 
live very much as people of their class live in their own homes—but little atten- 
tion being paid to floor space or cubic space, and still less to ventilation; they 
are sufficiently well clad; the dietary is good; they enjoy more freedom in 
every sense than would be consistent with the discipline of a union workhouse. 
In short, an old Elberfeld pauper smoking his eternal pipe in the Aufenthalts- 
zimmer or ‘day-room’ of the Armen-haus, may well feel that he has got a 
comfortable asylum for the close of his days. It does not always happen, how- 
ever, that he does close his days within its walls. Those who are capable of 
doing any work go out and earn what they can. The wages are paid to the 
manager of the Armen-haus, and when the amount exceeds the cost of their 
maintenance they are allowed to retain the difference. Through this practice 
these poor people not unfrequently find permanent work sufficient to maintain 
them out of the house, while, owing to the great demand for labour in Elber- 
feld and the very limited supply as well as the character of this sort of labour, 
wages can in no way be affected by it. 

It was assumed by the framers of the English poor law, and is still 
assumed by those who continue to take any interest in administering it upon 
the principle upon which it was founded, that no real test of destitution can be 
devised except the test of the workhouse. As the application of that test is as 
yet no part of the Elberfeld system, it will be asked—what is the substitute 
for it ? 

In the first place the applicant for relief is subjected to an examination so 
close and searching, so absolutely inquisitorial, that no man who could pos- 
sibly escape from it would submit to it. He is not one of several hundreds who 
can tell his own story to an overworked relieving officer, but one of a very few, 
never exceeding four,—frequently the single applicant,—who is bound by law 
to answer every one of that long string of questions that his interrogator is 
bound by law to put to him. One of the peculiar merits claimed, and I believe 
rightly claimed, for this system is that before a man can obtain relief it must 
be shown that he cannot exist without it. When an application is made for 
relief the applicant is in the first instance bound to state whether he has a 
settlement in Elberfeld, that is, whether he has resided in it without receiving 
relief for a period of twelye months, how long he has resided in it, where he 
resided before, whether he repo ted himself to the police and obtained permis- 
sion to reside, or whether he has resided without permission; he is bound to 
give, with his own name, the name of every member of his family, the day, 
month, and year of the birth of each, his religious profession, his birth-place, 
and how long his family resided there, the street or district in which he lives, 
the number of his house and the name of his landlord, the description of his 
dwelling and the yearly rent, the state of health of each member of his family, 
his occupation, the name of his employer, his average weekly earnings, proved, 
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if possible by a voucher ; he must declare whether the family leads a moral and 
honest life, specify which of the members does not, whether or not the children 
are sent to school, and where ; the name, dwelling, business, and circumstances 
of surviving parents, parents-in-law, and grand-parents, as well as of the 
children not living with the head of the family. In addition to this informa- 
tion, which the applicant is bound to give, the visitor is to ascertain, as far as 
he can, and report ‘the causes of the pauperism of the applicant.’ Be it 
observed that this is not a merely nominal or superficial inquiry in which the 
applicant has no difficulty in palming off some plausible story of distress and 
the cause of it, but is, what it professes to be, a strict investigation into the 
circumstances of the man’s life and present position. When the case is satis- 
factorily proved to be one in which the applicant is entitled to relief he gets it 
tosuch an amount only as will furnish the bare necessaries of existence for 
himself and his family; it is given to him from week to week in money or in 
kind, as may be thought most advisable ; if articles of furniture or clothing are 
given, the visitor must satisfy himself from time to time that they are not 
pawned or sold. If a member of the family is buried at the public cost, and 
any of the family follow the hearse ‘in a coach,’ the fact is assumed as evi- 
dence of ability to repay, and one thaler (3s.) is exacted for the use of the 
hearse: ‘No carriage or carriages are to follow the poor-house hearse, as this 
would prove that the relations of the deceased were able to spend money, and 
prove that they had obtained the use of the hearse under false pretences.’ 
The applicant having established his claim and being allowed weekly relief, is 
constantly ‘looked up’ by the visitor; every change, however minute, in his 
own condition or in that of his family is noted and reported,—the pauper is, in 
fact, kept under constant surveillance; he is urged to find work, and if he 
cannot find it, labour is provided for him. It rarely happens, however, that 
the town is compelled to find work for individual cases ; the conditions of relief 
are found to be sufficiently stringent to induce a man, if he can work and if 
work is to be found, to find it for himself, if not in Elberfeld, elsewhere, for 
the circulation of labour is now sufficiently free, and the law of settlement 
sufficiently liberal. If, however, when this system was first introduced, the 
administration had to deal with, what in other countries is a too common case, 
one whose pauperism is the result of idle, drunken, or dissolute habits, no 
scruple or hesitation was felt in bringing to bear upon such a case the direct 
influence of a remarkably strict police regulation. It was declared by article 
51 that ‘ where a pauper wastes the money granted to him, or sells the clothing, 
bedding, or furniture granted to him, the relief may be entirely withdrawn or 
reduced to a minimum.’ 

The result of administration upon these principles is that there is no able- 
bodied pauperism in Elberfeld, and, as will appear presently, very little of any 
kind 


If it be thought that the conditions of obtaining relief are harsh and 
oppressively rigorous, it is but just to bear in mind not only the instructions 
that are given to the visitors, but how these instructions are practically 
observed. Repeatedly throughout the regulations are found injunctions to 
deal with the poor mercifully, and, if the provisions of the law be unavoidably 
hard, to administer it at least in a spirit of kindness and Christian forbearance. 
The visitor is enjoined to ‘hear the prayers of the poor with love and heart,’ 
to impress upon the father the duty that he owes to his child, and upon the 
child the reverence that is due to the parent; he is to be, in short, the friend 
and adviser of the poor who apply to him for legal relief. Although in the 
same breath, so to speak, in which good advice is tendered bread may be refused, 
nothing would be further from the truth than to regard this as any indication 
of a merely sentimental, still less of a pharisaical, interest in the welfare of the 
poor. It would be easy to illustrate by many cases that were mentioned to us 
the beneficial effect upon individual families of firmness in refusing to allow 
them to become paupers while they were helped over temporary difficulties by 
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some slight aid and judicious friendly counsel. Indeed, I have heard men, who 
appear to have given much thought to the subject, observe that the influence of 
this sort of intimate intercourse between the poor and those in a much higher 
social position reaches far beyond the temporary result that is immediately 
aimed at.” 


L. F. Seyffardt, President of the Municipal Poor Law Board of 
Crefeld, thus states his opinion of the results of introducing the 
Elberfeld system into that town :— 


‘«¢ The writer has the honour of being chairman of such an administration in 
Crefeld, a city of 60,000 inhabitants, and can appeal to his eleven years’ expe- 
rience in support of his judgment of the effect of the reformed management. 
He is certainly not disposed to view the results in too favourable a light, and 
only sees an encouragement to further effort in what has already been accom- 
plished ; but whenever he has had occasion to discuss the question of pauperism 
in parliamentary, political, economical, or official circles, he has always had his 
impression strengthened that the Elberfeld system presents the most perfect 
form of pauper relief which is known to us. It unites that economy of the 
funds drawn from the ratepayers which, as has been stated, the compulsory 
system always endeavoured to secure, with the theoretical watchfulness and 
preventive activity of voluntary organizations. It renders economy possible, 
not by repellent harshness, but by a rigid distinction between the undeserving 
and those who are really in want, and thus makes it possible to care sufficiently 
for the destitute, and to lend a helping hand to those who are trembling on the 
verge of pauperism.” 


There is a subsidiary question connected with poor relief of some 
difficulty and considerable interest. Is the general effect of endowed 
charities good or bad? Italy is the classic land of charitable 


endowments, and accordingly we ought to look to it for instruction 
upon this subject. Sir Augustus Paget, in his very interesting report 
on poor relief in Italy, quotes from a work by Mr. Fano, whom 
he describes as one of the highest authorities on all questions con- 
nected with the poor in Italy, passages that condemn the system of 
charitable endowments in the most sweeping terms. 


‘In Italy there are 1,365,341 indigent persons, but no system of legal 
charity exists. But the multitude of charitable institutions, their mode of 
administration, their great wealth, and the improvident manner in which their 
funds are frequently applied, are vices which have for us the same effects as 
those of legal charity, if not worse. A careful investigation of the elements 
which compose the property of the charities of Italy, their true and their 
hidden aims, their incomes, and the manner in which they are employed, the 
proportion of receipts to expenditure, the condition of those who really derive 
benefit from charitable distributions, and the material and moral results which 
are finally obtained from the application of such funds, would bring out some 
very curious and sad revelations. But, so far as we can see, the manner in 
which charities are administered in different parts of Italy is not very consoling 
and everywhere the want of radical reform is more or less felt. Nor does th? 
last law on charitable endowments satisfy our necessities, and a complete revc- 
lution is required rather than partial reforms. ; 

One of the cities in which there is the greatest abundance ‘of ‘wretches wi0 
live va charity, is our future capital, Rome.” (This was written in 1863,) 

. ‘Rome is second to none, perhaps stands first, in profuson 
of relief ; but the number of patients admitted into its magnificent hospita’s is 
small in comparison with that which might be received. This is the eon- 
' sequence of mal-administration. . . . . . . And relief is given in such 
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a manner that many poor persons receive assistance from several institutions, 
the directors of which, either from want of communication between one institu- 
tion and another, or from confusion in their management, are ignorant of the 
fact; so that while many of the indigent get double portions, others cannot 
obtain any relief. Favour is more often the guide than justice, and the greatest 
hypocrite often receives the largest bounty. Hence it is that charitable assist- 
ance has almost always a corrupting effect ; for, in order to make show of want, 
the pauper has recourse incessantly to lies, romances, tears, and sores; and 
there is no degree of baseness and adulation of which he is not capable to 
propitiate a benefactor.” 


On the other hand Sir A. Paget, while admitting that these 
observations have great force in the case of Rome, the city par 
excellence of endowed charity, denies that they are true generally of 
other parts of Italy. The statistics, according to him, show— 

“ That in 1861 (and the proportion is, no doubt, the same now) the means 
provided for the relief of want and suffering of all kinds were smallest in those 
parts of Italy where the misery of the population has always in modern times 
been greatest; while conversely the most prosperous regions possessed the 


largest endowments, not only absolutely, but relatively to the number of 
inhabitants.” 


The opinion of Sir A. Paget is that no general conclusion can be 
drawn from the concomitance of pauperism and endowments in 
certain cases; and that the inquiry, to be productive of any good, 
must be carried on district by district, and commune by commune. 
This conclusion is just, for the effect of endowments must depend 


entirely upon the manner in which they are administered. In 
France, every bureau de bienfaisance possesses accumulated property, 
but the fact that it is not excessive in amount, and that it is used 
with the greatest discrimination, prevents any injurious results. 
From the collection of these reports on Foreign Poor Laws much 
information may be gathered with respect to many incidental 
questions connected with the relief of the poor, but probably the 
most useful part will be found to be that which introduces to our 
notice the Elberfeld system. That the Elberfeld system is a practical 
way of dealing with pauperism cannot be disputed: that it might be 
adopted in this country with no less advantage to the rich than to the 
poor cannot be disbelieved, since there is surely as much charity and 
public spirit in England as in Elberfeld. At all events, the informa- 
tion obtained by Mr. Doyle will enlighten our practical philan- 
thropists, even if it fails to make them induce ordinary Englishmen 
to incur the sacrifices and labour involved in a personal investigation 
into the condition of every applicant for poor relief. But there seems 
no reason why the Elberfeld system should not be tried in some town 
of moderate size; and it would then be seen how far well-to-do 
Englishmen are prepared to do their duty to their neighbours. Pos- 
bly the information now published may stir up some active friends 
of the poor to try the plan, and thus teach English poor law adminis- 
trators how to get rid of the workhouse test, the opprobrium of our 
system of poor relief. W. A. Hunter. 












CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


“Ce Baudelaire est un pierre de touche ; il déplait invariablement a tous les imbéciles.” 


Ir is now some quarter of a century since the above remark is said 
to have been made, probably with reference rather to the future 
poet’s manner and conversation than to his published works, which 
were then neither many nor important. But the truth of the saying 
is probably as great as ever, even though it be illegitimate to infer 
from it that everybody who does not like Baudelaire is a fool. It is 
the purpose of the present article to discuss, somewhat more in detail 
than has yet been done before an English audience, the claims and 
peculiarities of one whom the writer, in very sober seriousness, 
regards as the most original, and within his limits the most remark- 
able, of modern French poets. 

There can be no doubt (the remark is not offered as a new one) 
that no greater misfortune can happen to a writer than that he 
should be ticketed as the exponent of eccentric or unpopular views. 
When once a name passes into the category of symbols, it is useless 
to expect careful and candid appreciation of its owner’s works, except 
in the case of a very few persons of exceptionally critical habits or 
powers. It becomes a matter of course that people of one turn of 
thinking should use the unlucky type as a sort of spiritual Aunt 
Sally to be pelted, and if possible hit, according to the measure of 
their temper and skill. And it becomes generally a matter of course 
that people, especially young people, of another turn of thinking, 
should regard the said type with ready-made and indiscriminate 
admiration, which is perhaps more really harmful to their own 
critical faculty, and to the reputation of their idol, than the equally 
ready-made and indiscriminate abuse of others. 

However obvious these remarks may be, their appropriateness to 
the subject of the present article will hardly be denied. Scarcely any 
author can be mentioned who has suffered more from this sort of 
random abuse than Charles Baudelaire. Ten years ago probably 
not one educated Englishman in twenty had even heard of him ; but 
his name was dragged in pretty freely in the controversy which 
arose about Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, and from that day 
to this the unfortunate author of Fleurs du Mal has served to point 
any number of cheap morals, forged by people who most likely never 
opened a page of his writings. Misapprehension, not to say mis- 
representation, is particularly easy in such a case. Modern French 
literature, excepting certain novels, is, it may be suspected, not par- 
ticularly familiar to the average Englishman, and of all departmenss 
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of French literature, modern French poetry is probably least known 
tohim. It is the rarest thing in the world to find an Englishman 
who is not convinced in his heart of hearts that French poetry is 
something very like a contradiction in terms ; and it would, I should 
say, be easy to find not a few men of letters who, willing as they 
may be to pay a certain glib compliment to the names of even Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset, would be sorely puzzled to hit a 
quotation from Les Chants du Crépuscule or Namouna. If this be 
the case with well-known names, how much more with the lesser 
stars? And yet there is perhaps no French poet more deserving of 
appreciation in England, certainly there is none whose poetical 
qualities are so germane to those which we should chiefly affect and 
reverence on this side of the channel, as Charles Baudelaire. Of the 
poet’s life it cannot be necessary to say very much. In the notices of 
Baudelaire by Théophile Gautier, by Charles Asselineau, and 
others, tolerably full details may be found by any one who cares to 
investigate a life which was not characterized by any remarkable 
events, except perhaps the melancholy end to which it came. Born 
in 1821, Baudelaire came in for the second phase of the romantic 
movement, of which he was to be one of the most original ornaments. 
His whole life was, so to say, spent in Paris, the only breaks of 
importance being an early voyage to India, which was not without 
effects in colour on part of his works, and the final residence in 
Belgium, which lasted from the beginning of 1864, until he was 
brought back to Paris to die of paralysis. 

In general temperament the “ farouche Baudelaire ” (as his friend 
Théodore de Banville calls him in the Odes Funambulesques) appears 
to have been singularly typical of a certain class of men of letters, a 
class which perhaps does not produce the most widely known and 
appreciated work, and which suffers from excessive and possibly too 
conscious singularity, but which offers a peculiar attraction to the 
student and the critic, because it is itself as a rule studious and 
critical. Fastidiousness is in one word the note of this class, and its 
fastidiousness accounts at once for its comparative sterility, for the 
perfection of its work, and for its unpopularity. Generally speaking, 
extreme fastidiousness in a writer is felt as a kind of rebuke by the 
reader, who is probably conscious of no such great niceness in him- 
self; and the world at large, if it is not altogether careless of quality, 
has a certain predilection for quantity. The latest edition of the 
Fleurs du Mal contains but 270 pages of not very closely printed 
verse, and this (if we add the condemned pieces which amount to some 
300 lines, and the poet’s prose works, many of which it is true are 
written with as much care and elaboration as his verse, and which 
occupy three volumes more of about the same size) represents the 
result of nearly thirty years of constant work. The prose works 
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consist almost entirely of critical writings, with the exception of the 
fourth and last volume, which contains a rather remarkable novelette, 
La Fanfarlo, of which we may have occasion to speak again, Petits 
Poémes en Prose, which fall naturally under the head of the poetical 
writings, and Les Paradis Artificiels, which is partly original and 
partly translated or adapted from De Quincey. The genius of the 
latter writer appears to have had an attraction for Baudelaire nearly 
equal to that exercised by Edgar Poe, with whom indeed De Quincey, 
on one of the many sides of his mind, had not a little sympathy. 
Many of the Suspiria are extremely Poésque, indeed, “ Our Ladies 
of Sorrow,” which Baudelaire has translated as only he could trans- 
late, completely beats Poe on his own ground. Both authors fall 
far short of Baudelaire himself as regards depth and fulness of 
passion, as well as in the point of literary style and culture, but both 
have a certain superficial likeness to him in eccentricity of tempera- 
ment, and in affection for a certain peculiar mixture of grotesque 
and horror. But Les Paradis Artificiels is chiefly valuable as illus- 
trating well the reason of Baudelaire’s affection for this mixture, 
which has been entirely misconstrued. Wine, haschisch, opium, are 
interesting to him just as the passion of Delphine is interesting, not 
at all from a diseased craving for stimulus, still less from the per- 
verse desire which a writer who should have known him better has 
attributed to him, of “finding beauty in recondite wickedness,” 
but simply as some of the different means to which men and women 
have been driven in the endeavour to reach the infinite, and avoid the 
monster which dogs them—Ennui. Any one who has ever taken 
the trouble to read the “ Au Lecteur” of the Fleurs du Mal must see 
at once this very note, which is there struck with no uncertain sound. 
The four volumes of Baudelaire’s works might be fairly entitled 
De ?’ Ennui, for all that they contain is really but an anatomy of this 
ergotism of the modern spirit under its various forms, with the eva- 
sions and prophylactics which its victims have sought or obtained. 
Perhaps the clearest understanding of Baudelaire’s general views 
may be obtained by comparing the above-mentioned “Au Lecteur” 
with the two following pieces, the first of which is from the later 
Fleurs du Mal, the last one of the Poémes en Prose. 


LA RANGON. 


‘‘L’homme a pour payer sa rancon, 
Deux champs au tuf profond et riche, 
Quw’il faut qu’il remue et défriche 
Avec le fer de la raison; 


Pour obtenir la moindre rose, 
Pour extorquer quelques épis, 
Des pleurs.salis de son front gris 
Sans cesse il faut qu’il les arrose. 
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L’un est Art et l'autre Amour. 
—Pour rendre le juge propice, 
Lorsque de la stricte justice 
Paraitra le terrible jour, 


Il faudra lui montrer des granges 
Pleines de moissons, et des fleurs 
Dont les formes et les couleurs 
Gagnent le suffrage des Anges.” 


ENIVREZ-VOUS. 


‘Tl faut étre toujours ivre. Tout est la: c’est l’unique question. Pour ne 
pas sentir horrible fardeau du Temps qui brise vos épaules et yous penche vers 
la terre il faut vous enivrer sans tréve. 

Mais de quoi? De vin, de poésie, ou de vertu, 4 votre guise. Mais enivrez- 
yous. ; 

Et si quelquefois, sur les marches d’un palais, sur l’herbe verte d’un fossé, 
dans la solitude morne de votre chambre, vous yous réveillez, l’ivresse déja 
diminuée ou disparue, demandez au vent, a la vague, a l’étoile, 4 l’oiseau, a 
Yhorloge, 4 tout ce qui fuit, 4 tout ce qui gémit, a tout ce qui roule, a tout ce 
qui chante, A tout ce qui parle, demandez quelle heure il est; et le vent, la 
vague, l’étoile, l’oiseau, ’horloge yous répondront, ‘ Il est l’heure de s’enivrer ! 
Pour n’étre pas les esclaves martyrisés du Temps, enivrez-vous: eniyrez-vous 
sans cesse! De vin, de poésie, ou de vertu, a votre guise.’ ” 


With illustrations of the intoxication of virtue, our poet, I must 
confess, has not greatly troubled himself; perhaps he felt no call to 
such a work, perhaps he regarded it, not altogether without reason, 
as an unnecessary branch of archeology ; but I must again repeat 
that if he has illustrated virtue as virtue but little, he has still less 
illustrated vice as vice. His Lesbian studies, like his studies on 
opium and haschisch, are illustrations of the “ivresse du vin,” of 
the tendency to resort to any stimulant if only it be strong or 
strange. Such studies are moreover legitimate as forming part of 
his own “ivresse de poésie,” of his labours in tilling the field of art 
which he has chosen as the means of paying his ransom to Time. 
In the same way also, we see the reason and justification, according 
to this general plan of work and life, of the critical studies which 
form so large a part of his written productions. It is not possible 
for any one in the highest branth of art, literature, to maintain a 
continuous production of created or independent matter of the 
highest kind. Criticism therefore becomes as much a necessity as 
it is a pleasure, not to mention for the moment the natural bent of 
that phase of culture which Baudelaire represents towards critical 
and reflective action, Of the two volumes of criticism which have 
been published under Baudelaire’s name, the first, Curiosités Esthé- 
tiques (a title which is his own, though not actually used by him), is 
exclusively occupied with the arts of design. ‘he other, L’ Art 
Romantique, is more catholic in its comprehension. It includes not 
merely pictorial and literary but also musical subjects, and of it, the 
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somewhat famous pamphlet on Wagner’s Tannhduser forms part. 
The characteristics of Baudelaire’s picture-criticism are not difficult to 
discover and describe. It is singularly fluent and pleasant to read, 
possessing like all his works excellent literary qualities. But on 
this point it does not stand so very far removed from most French 
criticism. It has been understood in France ever since the time of 
Diderot’s matchless Salons, that art-criticism must be the work not 
of a jargonist but of a humanist; and while such criticism has with 
us generally taken the form either of random comment, usually 
directed chiefly to the subject of the picture, or else of odious tech- 
nicalities, the French have raised it to a not inconsiderable posi- 
tion among literary styles. Baudelaire not unfrequently reminds us 
of Diderot, and this is of itself high praise. But it is undeniable 
that his peculiar style of criticism shows its faults (and I cannot agree 
with Mr. Swinburne that it is faultless), more particularly when it 
is applied to painting. Baudelaire’s criticism is not only intensely, 
but also narrowly and fragmentarily, subjective. With its sub- 
jectivity there is no fault to find. There can be nothing better for 
us, there can be nothing more true to the truth, than that a critic 
should simply tell us, in the best manner he can, the effect produced 
on his own mind by a given work of art. But he should at the 
same time take care to let his mind contemplate the object fully, so 
that the copy may fairly represent with due difference the pheno- 
menon presented to it. Now Baudelaire is not quite free from the 
charge of occasionally, indeed not seldom, letting himself go off at 
a tangent, after very slight contact with a very small portion of the 
work he has before him. He observes too little and imagines too 
much, so that his criticism, though it is perhaps in itself more 
interesting than it would be easy to make it compatibly with 
faithful representation, is very often far from representing the 
complete effect of the subject on his own or any mind. In other 
words, to read a criticism of Baudelaire’s without the title affixed, 
is by no means a sure method of recognising the picture afterwards. 

Now as far as painting is concerned, this is without doubt a serious 
defect. Painting, with its combined attack of colour and form, 
produces, or ought to produce, a distinct, definite, and uniform effect 
on the beholder. It is not content with suggestions, it leaves little 
to the imagination. And it is surely an immutable rule that 
criticism should in such matters adjust itself to the peculiarities of 
the thing criticized. Hence it is that Baudelaire is far more 
successful as a critic when he is dealing with literature and music; 
arts which aiming at less minuteness of delineation leave more to the 
recipient, and are therefore capable of vaguer and more manifold 
interpretation. It is natural that Baudelaire, who is nothing if not 
literary, should incline to this style of criticism, and a curious 
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evidence of his unconscious thoroughness therein is his preference, 
a preference far more singular a dozen years ago than it is now, for 
etching. For it is just in this point that etching differs from 
kindred arts of design, that it is far more literary and less pictorial ; 
it aims, just as poetry does, rather at calling up in the mind of the 
beholder an effect similar to something in the mind of the artist, 
than at the elaborate representation of the artist’s own idea. In the 
recognition of an aim of this sort, Baudelaire is unrivalled among 
critics ; but he does not always escape the imminent danger of this 
sort of criticism, the danger of seeing in the picture or the poem 
all sorts of things which are not there, and are not even directly 
suggested by anything there, but come by a complicated process of 
association. A critic who should escape this danger while perfecting 
the style we speak of, who should develop fully but not add to the 
natural suggestiveness of his subject, and who should not be too 
hasty or too proud to observe and report as well as interpret, would 
perhaps be the blue dahlia of his class. It is sufficient praise to say 
of Baudelaire that his fault, if it be a fault, is only the result of 
excessive critical sensibility, and so is not far from being a virtue. 
He has, moreover, the one merit which is, perhaps more than any 
other, the mark of the true critic. He judges much more by the 
form than by the matter of the work submitted to his notice. It is 
not necessary to indulge in any elaborate reasoning as to the 
intrinsic excellence of this mode of proceeding. I may content 
myself with taking a simple and matter-of-fact criterion as to the 
goodness of the two styles, namely the question ‘ Which is likely to 
give us the best criticism?” Now it is hardly disputable that, in 
the case of criticism, the one thing needful (given a sufficient 
faculty and education) is the absence of prejudice. And it is still 
less disputable, that it is far more difficult for a duly educated critic 
to err from prejudice, if he be accustomed to approach his subject 
from the side of form, than if he be wont to consider its matter first. 
There is a loyalty to art in the mind of every man of competent 
culture, which makes it impossible for him to call good work, as 
work, bad ; or bad work, as work, good. While on the other hand 
attractiveness of matter depends almost entirely on innumerable 
subtle influences of mood, circumstance, temperament, and habit, 
against which it is next to impossible to guard. Matter-criticism is 
particularly untrustworthy where trustworthiness is most to be 
desired, in the case of new or exceptional work or workers. Half 
the critical remarks which have been made for instance on Walt 
Whitman are vitiated by this defect. The critic has made up his 
mind that ultra-democratic views are admirable or damnable as the 
case may be, and all his criticism is tinged by this prepossession. 
Nor even in the case of less perilous stuff is there any surer way of 
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going wrong than the direction of one’s attention to the matter 
primarily. And against another great danger, the danger of indif- 
ference, the study of form is as good a safeguard as it is against the 
more obvious but not more real danger of prepossession. Many 
minds when their possessors are neither very young nor very 
enthusiastic, come to the conclusion that one thing is as well worth 
saying or as well worth leaving unsaid as another thing. But no 
mind of any power or culture can ever come to the conclusion that 
one manner of saying a thing is as good as another manner. 

But it must not be supposed that Baudelaire, because he has to the 
uttermost this artistic feeling, and as a rule conducts his works, both 
critical and original, in accordance with it, is unaware of the danger 
attending it, or of the ridicule which it is apt to bring upon him who 
allows it to attain exorbitant dimensions. He is in fact remarkable 
among French authors (against whom it has become almost a com- 
monplace to urge their insensibility to the ludicrous aspects of their 
particular hobbies and raptures) for the perfect sanity with which he 
looks at both sides of his own peculiarities, and ridicules himself 
unsparingly whenever he appears to deserve it, or to be lapsing into 
the theatrical. So rare is this sanity among the greater French 
writers, that M. Taine speaks of it quite innocently as a charac- 
teristic of the Teutonic race, and if anything rather a blemish. “ II se 
moque de ses émotions au moment méme ot il s’y livre,” he says of 
Heine, and appears to regard this as a somewhat barbarous proceed- 
ing, excusable only in a savage who likes bitter ale and “ humour.” 
It is quite clear, however, that it is the only safeguard against extra- 
vagance and unreality, and that to its presence is owing the unusual 
pathos which distinguishes (for instance) ‘Heine from, let us say, 
Victor Hugo. This quality Baudelaire possesses in an eminent 
degree. Almost his first published work, the novelette La Fanfarlo, 
is a satire, elaborate as far as it goes, upon a personage who is none 
other than the future poet himself, partly as he actually was, and 
still more as not very acute readers choose to believe that he repre- 
sented himself. It is curious to compare Samuel Cramer, the dernier 
romantique, who writes poems under the cheerful title of Les Orfraies, 
and at two o’clock in the morning insists on his mistress exchanging 
the usual dress or undress of that period for the rouge, tinsel, and 
spangles of the theatre, with the amusing but conventional heroes of 
Théophile Gautier’s Les Jewne-France ; and the comparison is 
instructive. It would show, if this were not superfluous, that the 
author of Albertus, with all his marvellous talents, was only a skin- 
deep romantic, whereas the author of La Funfarlo is perhaps the 
most typical figure in the whole romantic cycle. But this is not the 
only indication of Baudelaire’s spirit of compensation. A very 
remarkable essay, “ L’Ecole Paienne,” published in 1852, follows 
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suit, and indeed contains better arguments against the author’s sup- 
posed tendencies than a score of Societies for the Suppression of Vice 
would be likely to elaborate. In it, without any trace of irony, the 
pseudo-Renaissance worship of paganism, the immoderate love of 
form and art, the disdain of science and philosophy, are all lashed in 
a manner which is no doubt not unanswerable, but which is far more 
effective than most of the assaults made on the poet himself, and on 
those who are in general of the same temper. Any virtuous person 
who hates “‘ form” had better study this essay in ten pages; it may 
possibly furnish him with something like argument. Meanwhile it 
is interesting, written as it was when many, if not most, of the 
Fleurs du Mal were actually composed, and when the poet was 
intending to publisli them, as a proof of his rare power of looking on 
the other side. It shows what his sentiments were when he took the 
purely dramatic view of his favourite subjects and feelings, as in fact 
he appears very generally to have done; and a passage from it forms 
an appropriate pendant to the two already cited, as explanatory 
both of these subjects and feelings, and also of his attitude towards 
them :— 


“Le godt immodéré de la forme pousse’a des desordres monstrueux et in- 
connus. Absorbées par la passion féroce du beau, du dréle, du joli, du pittor- 
esque, car il y a des degrés, les notions du juste et du vrai disparaissent. La 
passion frénétique de l’art est un chancre qui dévore le reste: et comme 
Yabsence nette du juste ét du vrai dans l’art équivaut 4 l’absence d’art, V-homme 
entier s’évanouit ; la specialisation excessive d’une faculté aboutit au néant.” 


It would be impossible to produce an instance of a mind con- 
ceiving and expressing more clearly the dangers of an exaggeration 
of its own tendencies ; it would be impossible also to find any pos- 
sessing in a fuller degree the rare capacity of seeing all sides of a 
question. In the critical dicta of such a mind, and in the artistic 
creations wherein it expresses its ideas, there is always a truth and a 
security which are quite absent from the more apparently moderate 
utterances of less catholic thinkers. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the reader who is to understand and 
appreciate fully and fairly the Fleurs du Mal and the Petits Poémes en 
Prose, to bear in mind the idiosyncrasies of the author as to taste and 
temperament, and to comprehend fully the aim and object of the 
work. This latter is, in few words, to give poetical expression and 
currency to the vague joys and sorrows, the faint and fleeting impres- 
sions and beliefs, that occupy with more or less obstinacy and con- 
tinuity the modern cultivated mind. Possessing himself a typical 
mind of this sort, open to all influences, able to detect all motives, 
and to analyse whatever strange fancy or feeling may present itself, 
Baudelaire possesses at the same time a singular faculty of projecting 
himself out of the circle of his individual tastes and sentiments, and 
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of depicting these at once with the impassive accuracy of an impartial 
observer, and with the sympathetic accuracy of a fellow-sufferer. He 
is further qualified for the task by the possession of a quite extra- 
ordinary spirit of precision and concentration. The curious parti- 
culars which M. Asselineau and others give us of his scrupulous 
attention to the correction of the press, are characteristic of his 
accuracy in other and less mechanical matters. Dealing as he does 
with a class of subjects in which vague treatment is particularly 
tempting, and precise treatment peculiarly difficult, he is as accurate 
in the choice and conduct of his expressions as in the choice and 
conduct of his verse. The Fleurs du Mal consisted, in the original 
and suppressed edition, of one hundred poems ; in the second, of one 
hundred and twenty-six; and the édition definitive of 1869, of one hun- 
dred and fifty-one, to which must be added a score or so of pieces 
which the French publishers have been unable or unwilling to 
insert, hut which are easily obtainable in Belgian editions. No one 
of these poems exceeds a few pages in length, and the great majority 
are quatorzains or quartettes of four-line stanzas. The general title, 
Fleurs du Mal, which is said to have been of M. Hippolyte Babou’s 
invention, has several sub-titles, under which the various pieces are 
grouped. The first of these divisions, which contains by far the 
greater number of the poems, is entitled Spleen et Idéal. The pieces 
included under it go far to present a complete picture of the mind 
and its wanderings in what may be called the second romantic stage. 
The first, of which Byron is the natural representative and spokes- 
man, contented itself, as was indeed natural in a child of the 
eighteenth century, with simple discontent at the limited capacity of 
its own stomach. <A universe not materially differing from the 
present save in two points, greater attainability of sweet victuals and 
a total absence of headache and indigestion, would have exactly met 
the views of this school. But as La Mettrie produced Diderot, so 
does Byron produce Baudelaire. The inadequacy of the complaints 
and desires of the first school was so glaring, that matters could not 
fail to take the turn which actually followed. The Byronic and 
Wertherian youth became a highly respectable solicitor or coal- 
merchant, whose dark imaginings soon limited themselves to 4 
possible crisis in the money market. Gradually and unequally the 
second stage in the disorder made its appearance, the great Romantic 
movement of 1830 being rather a sign of it than its actual embodi- 
ment. The Romantic of the second stage suffers from a disorder 
radically different from the measles incidental to his predecessor. 
He has not as a rule any very glaring outward symptoms. He does 
not think it necessary to go to bed at six o’clock a.M., to drink half- 
a-dozen of claret, or to wear collars of peculiar cut. He needs not 
the éwAoxpacia of some previous debauch to disgust him with things 
in general. He has probably satisfied himself tolerably early that 
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there is nothing for which he wishes very much, and that if he had 
what he may happen to wish for he would not be much the better for 
it. He has a kind of general aspiration towards the infinite, the 
vague, the impossible, but he does not go about the streets shouting 
out these words and his desire for the things they signify. His heart 
is not worn on his sleeve. Sometimes he takes an interest in things 
political and religious, and believes in the millennium ; but in this 
case his disease is not incurable, and he is hardly of the purest 
breed. In art, and above all in literature, he finds a certain solace— 
a solace which to some natures is all but sufficient. To science he is 
indifferent, if not absolutely hostile. Of such a mind as this the 
poems entitled Spleen et Idéal, miscellaneous as they may appear at 
first sight, will be found to present a tolerably correct diorama. Of 
its fits of despondency, or rather of the permanent background which 
appears whenever no special thought or interest occupies the fore- 
ground, of its occasional ecstasies, of the subjects of art or nature 
which gain its attention, the three following poems may serve as 
illustrations. Their poetical merit, here as elsewhere, is such as to 
need no impertinence of superfluous comment :— 


LA CLOCHE FELEE. 


‘« Tl est amer et doux, pendant les nuits d’hiver, 
D’écouter, prés du feu qui palpite et qui fume, 
Les souvenirs lointains lentement s’élever 
Au bruit des carillons qui chantent dans la brume. 


Bienheureuse la cloche au gosier vigoreux 

Qui, malgré sa vieillesse, alerte et bien portante, 
Jette fidélement son cri religieux, 

Ainsi qu’un vieux soldat qui veille sous la tente ! 


Moi, mon ame est félée et lorsqu’en ses ennuis 
Elle veut de ses chants peupler l’air froid des nuits, 
Il arrive souvent que sa voix affaiblie 


Semble le rale épais d’un blessé qu’on oublie 
Au bord d’un lac de sang, sous un grand tas de morts, 
Et qui meurt sans bouger, dans d’immenses efforts! ”’ 


HYMNE. 


«Ala trés-chére, a la trés-belle, 
Qui remplit mon coeur de clarté, 
A Vange, 4 l’idole immortelle, 
Salut en immortalité ! 


Elle se répand dans ma vie 
Comme un air imprégné de sel, 
Et dans mon ame inassouvie 
Verse le goit de l’éternel. 


Sachet toujours frais qui parfume 
L’atmosphere d’un cher réduit, 
Encensoir oublié qui fume 

En secret 4 travers la nuit. 
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Comment, amour incorruptible, 
T’exprimer ayec vérité ? 

Grain de musc qui gis invisible 
Au fond de mon éternité! 


Ala trés-bonne, a la trés-belle, 
Qui fait ma joie et ma santé, 

A lange, a4 V’idole immortelle, 
Salut en immortalité.” 


LA VIE ANTERIEURE. 


‘¢ J’ai longtemps habité sous de vastes portiques 
Que les soleils marins teignaient de mille feux, 
Et que leurs grands piliers, droits et majestueux, 
Rendaient pareils, le soir, aux grottes basaltiques. 


Les houles en roulant les images de cieux, 
Mélaient d’une facon solennelle et mystique 

Les tout-puissants accords de leur riche musique 
Aux couleurs du couchant reflété par mes yeux. 


C’est 1a que j’ai vécu dans les voluptés calmes, 
Au milieu de lazur, des vagues, des splendeurs 
Et des esclayes nus, tout imprégnés d’odeurs, 


Qui me rafraichissaient le front avec des palmes, 
Et dont l’unique soin était d’approfondir 
Le secret douloureux qui me faisait languir.” 


These pieces, one hundred and seven in number, and of the utmost 
diversity in nominal subject, are succeeded by a group closely 
connected in subject as well as in treatment. ‘“ 'Tableaux Parisiens” 
are the effect resulting from the action of the large and complicated, 
yet still in a manner restricted, life of a great city, upon such an 
imagination as we have already described. There are in the latest 
edition twenty of them, almost all sombre in character, but of singu- 
larly uniform excellence. ‘“ Réve Parisien” and “Les Petites 
Vieilles” are among the poet’s most frequently cited works, and, 
indeed, few things are more striking than the address to the— 
« Rves octogénaires 
Sur qui pése la griffe effroyable de Dieu,” 

which drew from Victor Hugo the characteristic remark that 
Baudelaire “avait crée un frisson nouveau.” ‘“ Le Vin,” which 
follows, illustrates the same idea as that which we have already 
noticed in Les Paradis Artificiels—the episodes of forgetfulness inter- 
calated in the intervals of spleen by wine and other stimulants. As is 
usual with Baudelaire, the five pieces which compose this group are of 
even excellence, but “ Le Vin de |’ Assassin,” the idea of which, as we 
learn from other sources, the poet had intended to dramatize, 
deserves special mention. A man has murdered his wife, influenced 
by a curious medley of feelings, and the poem renders his soliloquy 
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after the deed with a quite unrivalled cunning of interpretation and 
mastery of expression. But it is in the succeeding division, the 
“Fleurs du Mal,” properly and specially so called, that the poet’s 
powers show themselves at the fullest. As usual, the level of ex- 
cellence is so evenly preserved (especially in the condemned pieces), 
that citation is a work of some difficulty ; but there can be little 
doubt that the final stanzas of the most daring of these, “ Delphine 
et Hippolyte,” are among the finest of all. The poet addresses those 
whose wayward love he has been studying in words which one of 
his most faithful admirers has certainly not been extravagant in 
describing as “‘ fulgurous :””— 


‘* Descendez, descendez, lamentables victimes, 
Descendez le chemin de l’enfer éternel ! 
Plongez au plus profond du gouffre ou tous les crimes 
Flagellés par un vent qui ne vient pas du ciel, 


Bouillonnent péle-méle avec un bruit d’orage, 
Ombres folles, courez au but de vos désirs ; 
Jamais yous ne pourrez assouvir votre rage, 
Et votre chatiment naitra de vos plaisirs. 


Jamais un rayon frais n’éclaira vos cavernes, 
Par les fentes des murs des thiasmes fiévreux 
Filtrent en s’enflammant ainsi que des lanternes 
Et pénétrent vos corps de leurs parfums affreux. 


L’apre stérilité de votre jouissance 

Altére votre soif et roidit votre peau, 

Et le vent furibond de la concupiscence 

Fait claquer votre chair ainsi qu’un vieux drapeau. 


Loin des peuples vivants, errantes condamnées, 
travers les déserts courez comme les loups; 

Faites votre destin, ames désordonnées, 

Et fuyez Vinfini que yous portez en vous!” 


Contrast with this impetuous declamation the languor so admirably 
rendered in the following verses (which like the preceding outraged 
the easily disturbed propriety of the Imperial Dogberries) :— 


LE LETHE. 
‘* Viens sur mon coeur, ame cruelle et sourde, 
Tigre adoré, monstre aux airs indolents ; 
Je veux longtemps plonger mes doigts tremblants 
Dans l’épaisseur de ta criniére lourde. 


Dans tes jupons remplis de ton parfum 
Ensevelir ma téte endolorie 

Et respirer comme une fleur flétrie 

Le doux relent de mon amour défunt. 


Je veux dormir! dormir plutét que vivre! 
Dans un sommeil aussi doux que la mort, 
J’étalerai mes baisers sans remord 

Sur ton beau corps poli comme le cuivre. 
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Pour engloutir mes sanglots apaisés 
Rien ne me vaut l’abime de ta couche ; 
L’oubli puissant habite sur ta bouche, 
Et le Léthé coule dans tes baisers. 


A mon destin, désormais mon delire, 
J’obéirai comme un prédestiné ; 
Martyr docile, innocente condamnée, 
Dont la ferveur attise le supplice, 


Je sucerai pour noyes ma rancoeur 

Le népenthés et le bonne cigué, 

Aux bouts charmants de cette gorge aigué 
Qui n’a jamais emprisonné de coeur.” 


The group “ Révolte,”’ which follows, does not appear to be equally 
satisfactory. The three pieces of which it is composed, ‘“ Le Renie- 
ment de Saint Pierre,” “ Abel et Cain,” and “ Les Litanies de Satan,” 
admirable as they are in versification and expression, seem out of 
place in “Les Fleurs du Mal.” The temperament which the poet 
illustrates does not so much oppose Christianity as ignore it, it is not 
“Vinfame Nazaréen,” but the general arrangement of the universe 
which is the object of its aversion, and this aversion is not, as a rule, 
violently expressed. ‘“ Révolte” is, therefore, dramatically a fault, 
and mars the otherwise admirable composition of the book. 

“La Mort,” in many of its phases worthily completes the work 
in a strain of consolation, almost of triumph. In the last poem of 
all, ‘La Voyage,” the author, after again describing now no longer 
partially the temper of the minds on whom he has turned the 
glimmer of his lantern, concludes thus :— 


** O Mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps! levons l’ancre, 
Ce pays nous ennuie, 6 Mort! Appareillons! 
Si le ciel et la mer sont noir comme de I’encre, 
Nos coeurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons. 


Verse nous ton poison pour qu’il nous réconforte ! 
Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous brile le cerveau, 
Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ov ciel qu’importe, 
Au fond de ’Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau!” 


It is not difficult to appreciate the general features of Baudelaire’s 
poetry. The first thing, perhaps, which strikes a careful observer is 
that it is singularly wnfrench. The characteristics which one is 
accustomed to look for in French poetry, even in that which has been 
most exposed to the denationalizing influences of the Romantic 
movement, are almost entirely absent. The medium of expression is 
for the first time entirely under the control of the artist. Even Victor 
Hugo and Théophile Gautier, able as they undoubtedly are to say 
anything, show more traces of the restraining influence of the 
language than does Baudelaire. Whether this be owing merely to 
artistic mastery, or to the absorbing and unprovincial character of 
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the thoughts which he chiefly expresses, it is certain that it exists toa 
degree which prevents many Frenchmen from thoroughly admiring 
the poet. They miss the accustomed turns of thought and expression, 
the poncif from which not even 1830 was able thoroughly to dis- 
engage French poetry. Both in reading published criticisms and in 
conversation, it is usual to find them preferring the least character- 
istic pieces, poems such as “Don Juan aux Enfers” or “La 
Géante,” which are merely very excellent examples of a style in which 
fifty Frenchmen have done nearly as well, and two or three better. 
But the poems quoted above, and many others of equal or superior 
attractions, which exhibit almost for the first time in French, the 
vague yearnings and aspirations, complaints and despair to which the 
English and German languages lend themselves so readily, are far 
less generally appreciated. The iron of language and prosody has 
entered into the soul of the average Frenchman to such an extent 
that he can hardly understand freedom; and this is indeed scarcely 
to be wondered at by any one who knows what the laws and con- 
ditions of French poetry really are. Judicious recurrence to old 
modes of speech has to a great extent strengthened and suppled the 
vocabulary, and diligent study of the Pléiade has enriched the 
repertory of metres; but what, after all, is to be done with a language 
which practically possesses but one foot—the iamb? Let any one 
take an English poet and see what the result of cancelling almost all 
his anapestic and trochaic rhythm would be. The French versifier 
is in fact very much in the position of a man with one hand tied 
behind his back, and three fingers of the other hand disabled. Nothing 
in versification is more wonderful than the ingenuity with which the 
great French poets of the century have endeavoured to get the better 
of their restrictions, and have managed to produce such lyrics as 
Victor Hugo’s Chasseur Noir, and Théophile Gautier’s Barcarolle. 
But Baudelaire’s great peculiarity and excellence is that he manages 
to produce almost endless variety of metrical and rhythmical effect 
without having recourse to any mechanical aids of complicated metre 
and rhythm ; by far the larger number of his poems being written 
in ordinary Alexandrines or eight-syllabled verses, arranged in 
simple four-line stanzas. It is not at all improbable that the superior 
poetical merit of his Alexandrines is owing to his never having 
written for the stage; but whatever be the cause of the merit it 
certainly exists, and his verses stand almost alone in their singular 
variety of cadence and consequent flexibility of expression. In many 
of his poems, notably in “ Une Martyre,” he has managed to stamp 
such a character of sombre horror on the verse, that if syllables of 
similar sound but unknown sense were substituted, the general effect 
would still be retained. It is undoubtedly in the production of this 
kind of effect, varied and enhanced by touches of quiet beauty, that 
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he chiefly excels, displaying, as he says himself of a picture of 
Manet’s : 


«Le reflet inattendu d’un bijou rose et-noir.” 


But original as Baudelaire unquestionably is, he is not any more than 
others a literary Melchisedec, and I should be inclined to trace the 
origin of this peculiar manner to one of the earlier romantics, Petrus 
Borel. Petrus has had rather hard measure in one of Baudelaire’s 
critical essays, and in truth his various extravagances, his bousingo- 
tisme and lycanthropy, were not calculated to attract the younger 
poet, whose undemonstrativeness and hatred of exaggeration carried 
him to the other extreme. But Baudelaire has fully acknowledged 
the excellence of the piece which I have here in view—the preface 
in verse to Madame Putiphar. This poem may be found at length in 
Asselineau’s Bibliographie Romantique, and is one of the most remark- 
able in modern French poetry. It is with considerable difficulty that 
a reader well acquainted with the Fleurs du Mal can bring himself to 
believe that it is not Baudelaire’s own, with a difference. The spirit 
is the same, the style with its sombre glitter is the same, and the 
chief point of contrast is the less severe dignity of language and 
versification. The resemblance of the Petits Poémes en Prose, to the 
work of another early romantic, Louis Bertrand, though avowed is 
less striking. Bertrand’s work, Gaspard de la Nuit, which a reprint 
in 1869 has enabled those who wish to study, no doubt suggested to 
Baudelaire the idea of elaborating short pieces of prose with the unity, 
precision, and adornment of verse ; but the execution of the twe is very 
different, and a consideration of its differences would afford an admir- 
able exercise in criticism. Bertrand seems to have proposed to himself 
the execution in prose of something similar to those poems which have 
been among the chief results of 1830, poems exhibiting some definite 
pictorial subject in a pictorial manner. Accordingly his pieces are 
all very short, and are divided into staves of about equal length, each 
of which corresponds to a four-line stanza. The book, even in its 
reprinted form, being not widely known, I may give as a specimen, 
not the best but one of the shortest of the pieces :— 


L’HEURE DU SABBAT. 

‘“«C’est ici! et déja, dans l’épaisseur des halliers, qu’éclaire 4 peine l’eil 
phosphorique du chat sauvage tapi sous les ramées : 

Aux flancs des rocs quitrempent dans la nuit des précipices leur chevelure 
de broussailles, ruisselante de rosée et de vers luisants ; 

Sur le bord du torrent qui jaillit en blanche écume au front des pins, et qui 
bruine en grise vapeur au front des chateaux : 

Une foule se rassemble innombrable, que le vieux bacheron atanse par les 
sentiers, sa charge de bois sur le dos, entend et ne voit pas: 

Et de chéne en chéne, de butte en butte, se répondent mille cris confus, 
lugubres, effrayants: ‘Hum! hum !—sehup! schup !—coucou! coucou!’ 

C’est-ici le gibet!; Et voila paraitre dans la brume un juif qui cherche 
quelque chose parmi l’herbe mouillée, 4 l’éclat doré d’une main de gloire.” 
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This book is simply the ne plus ultra of word-painting, a tour de 
force of the most wonderful kind, executed in most attractive manner, 
and with matchless felicity and taste, but still a tour de force. What 
is the province of one art is ipso facto not the province of another 
art, and this Baudelaire’s finer literary sense enabled him to perceive. 
There is accordingly in the Petits Poémes en Prose much less of the 
merely pictorial, and much more appeal to the intellect and the 
imagination. He has also rejected the division into staves or frag- 
ments. Every one of the Petits Poémes is a strictly proper and 
legitimate piece of prose, in which no ornament or device of an unusual 
or unprosaic kind is employed. But it is prose employed to serve a 
new purpose, the presentation of a definite and complete image, 
thought, or story in a definite, complete, and above all, brief form. 
The precise presentation within contracted limits, and the employ- 
ment of an extraordinarily refined and polished style, are the sole 
differentiating factors, but the variety and originality which their 
introduction produces are unmistakable. Such pieces as Un Hemi- 
sphere dans une Chevelure, and Les Bienfaits de la Lune show what 
prose can do, if not to the utmost extent possible, certainly to the 
utmost extent known to the present writer. Others, as La Belle 
Dorothée and L’ Invitation au Voyage, have an additional interest, 
because we can compare them with the poet’s own treatment of the 
same subjects in verse. But all, with hardly any exception, display 
the same extraordinary supremacy of composition and the same 
mastery over language. Indeed it is not unusual to find persons of 
no inadequate cultivation who actually prefer these prose pieces to 
the author’s poetical works, though the preference is probably in 
some measure due to the curious secret repugnance to French poetry 
which prevails so largely and to which I have already alluded. 
But there can be no doubt that the Petits Poémes en Prose are of 
almost equal merit with the poems proper, and deserve almost equal 
attention. 

The question of the relation of Baudelaire’s poetry to morals is one 
which were it not forced upon me I should either not treat at all or 
pass over very lightly. For by so doing I should best express my 
most hearty concurrence with those who deprecate entirely the intro- 
duction of such questions into matters of literature, and who deny 
ab initio the jurisdiction of the court. For my own part I have little 
or nothing to add to the arguments which have already been pro- 
duced on a subject where the argument is on one side and the 
authority on the other. It is sufficient for me, that the introduction 
of morality is a petaBaars és ao yévos, a blunder and a confusion 
of the stupidest kind. But Baudelaire’s position in regard to this 
matter is so strange that it is impossible to pass it over. The 
author of a condemned book—condemned under a régime which has 
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justly or unjustly become almost a by-word for the lax morality in 
conduct and language which it permitted if it did not actually 
encourage—he has naturally seemed to virtuous men of letters a 
perfectly safe figure, when they happen to be in need of a vitupe- 
rative parallel. But if these virtuous persons, in quest (of course 
only in the pursuit of knowledge) of inspiriting indecency, should 
happen to invest in a copy of the Fleurs du Mal, even with the con- 
demned pieces attached, we are afraid they will meet with a disap- 
pointment similar to that which Mr. Charles Reade has described so 
graphically in It is never too late to mend. Indeed, on reading the 
book it is impossible not to understand and sympathize with the 
poet’s astonishment at the prosecution and its result. The pervading 
tone, from a moral point of view, is simply a profound and incurable 
discontent with things in general, a discontent which may possibly 
be unchristian, but which is not yet an indictable offence in any 
country that I know of. Among some two hundred poems there 
are barely half-a-dozen the subjects of which come in any way within 
the scope of thatelastic but apparently delicate commandment, infringe- 
ments of which (or rather incitements to infringements of which) put 
legislators and moralists so terribly on the qui-vive. We all know 
of course that you may write about murder as often as you like, and 
no one will accuse you of having committed that crime. You may 
depict an interesting brigand without being considered a thief. Nor 
in either case will you be thought an inciter to either offence. But 
so scon as you approach the other deadly sin of luxury in any one of 
its forms, instantly it appears self-evident that you not only do these 
things but also take pleasure in those who do them. In Baudelaire’s 
case the immorality is, as Gautier says, “si savante, si abstruse, si 
enveloppée de formes et de voiles d’art,” that it might surely have 
been regarded as comparatively harmless. But indeed any Philistine 
may be met on this head with the words of a prophet of his own— 
even Lord Macaulay. The delicacy which can be offended with 
Baudelaire is ‘a delicacy which a walk from Westminster to the 
Temple is sufficient to destroy.” 

But it may very likely still be asked what the object of the present 
article is? Baudelaire, it will be said, even granting his merits, is 
not a writer likely to be at any time popular, while on the other 
hand those who are akin to him by their tastes and studies are pro- 
bably already acquainted more or less with his works. It might be 
answered that the latter point is at least doubtful, and that even 
were it not so, the purpose of the writer would place it beside the 
question. To show the value of Baudelaire’s work—a value most 
certainly far underrated in England, and to the best of my know- 
ledge in France also—has been the object of this essay, and if this 
has been in any measure attained I am content. But there is a col- 
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lateral issue of almost greater importance. It is not merely admira- 
tion of Baudelaire which is to be persuaded to English readers, but 
also imitation of him which is with at least equal earnestness to be 
urged upon English writers. We have had in England authors in 
every kind not to be surpassed in genius, but we have always 
lacked more or less the class of écrivains artistes—writers who have 
recognised the fact that writing is an art, and who have applied 
themselves with the patient energy of sculptors, painters, and 
musicians to the discovery of its secrets. In this literary salt of the 
earth our soil has not been plentiful, and in a transition epoch, when 
there is nothing very much to say, the want of care in the manner 
of saying is especially glaring and painful. In this point France 
has been far ahead of us for the last fifty years, and it is only in the 
last decade that any effort has been made on our side. With the 
usual wastefulness of material affluence we have relied on fulness of 
thought and natural aptness of language to supply the want of 
careful and tasteful industry. In poetry this reliance has not alto- 
gether failed us, and of late Mr. Swinburne and other poets have 
condescended to take a lesson from the despised neighbours, respect- 
ing whom it has long been the conviction of the average Briton that 
the history of poetry in France is as the history of the Icelandic Owl. 
But in prose matters have been far different. A hundred years ago 
style was not an unknown thing among Englishmen ; at the present 
day it would be easy to count on one hand the living writers who 
think of anything but of setting down the first words which occur 
to them as capable of clearly and grammatically expressing their 
thought. That word and phrase are capable of management till 
they present a result as different from the first crude jotting as a 
Vandyke from a schoolboy’s caricature, seems to be a truth utterly 
neglected if not utterly forgotten. Nor can we wonder at this if 
we look at the singular ineptitude in this matter of the average 
critic. When professional critics tell us that we must admire a 
certain writer’s poems because he recognises the divinity of 
endurance, that we must not admire such and such an author’s 
translations because his reading has been desultory, that the 
Ancient Mariner is defective as a poem because it is incon- 
clusive as a plea against cruelty to animals—we can hardly wonder 
at the attitude of the general public. What that attitude is may 
be perhaps pardonably illustrated by an anecdote within the present 
Writer’s personal knowledge. Not many months ago a certain person 
Was expatiating on the beauties of Flameng’s etching after Herrera 
L’Enfant 4 la Guitare. He was met by the remark, ‘“‘I wonder 
you like that. I thought you hated babies.’ That any one should 
care for form apart from subject was incomprehensible. 

To remove as much as possible this incomprehensibility by precept 
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and example, in criticism as well as in original work, is the business 
as it seems to me of all English artists, and of the English prose 
writer especially, inasmuch as his own art is in worse case than any, 
If in matter of prose style ‘‘ nous avons perdu le chemin de Paros,” 
it must be rediscovered. The slipshod phrase-mongering of the 
newspaper must be resisted and refused. To the end that this 
may be done I know nothing more important than the study of those 
authors, in prose and verse, who have been most careful and most 
successful in like attempts before us, and of such authors I know 
none more suitable to the purpose than Baudelaire. His work 
measured by volume is not great. But in that work there is no line 
of careless or thoughtless execution, no paragraph where taste or 
principle has been sacrificed for praise or pay, for fear or favour, no 
page where the humanist and literary ideal is not steadily kept in 
view and exemplified. Valuable and delightful as he is for private 
study with no further end, he should be yet more valuable and pro- 
ductive of multiplied delight as a model and a stimulant. It is 
reported of a scholar not unknown at one of our universities, that 
before going to bed he invariably, in conscious or unconscious parody 
of ancient habits, reads a sonnet of Shakespeare. If this practice 
should spread, and manuals of devotion become common among men 
of letters, I know none that I should be tempted to adopt myself, 
and to recommend to others, in preference to the writings of Charles 
Baudelaire. | 


GroRGE SAINTSBURY. 
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In the two volumes of “ Problems of Life and Mind,’’ Mr. Lewes 
has explained the principles and the method of a new system of 
metaphysics. It is the end of philosophy to provide or to justify 
regulative rules of practical action, for philosophy seeks explanation 
of man’s position and relations in the universe, and therefore aims 
at supplying a satisfactory theory of the facts and laws which are 
the outcome of the widest observation and the most extensive 
generalisation. An attempt to ascertain the limits and conditions 
of knowledge, that under their guidance there may be positive 
solutions of the mysteries of existence, naturally suggests inquiry 
into the objects and aims of human life—what man may and ought 
to seek after, and the ideals by which he should regulate his life. 
When, then, we find that Mr. Lewes, in dealing with the “‘ Problems 
of Life and Mind,” proceeds to inquire after ‘the foundations of 
a creed,” we accept the investigation.as the natural course of pro- 
cedure into which the pursuit of philosophy instinctively guides us. 
Man as capable of intelligent and reflective, in addition to merely 
animal and instinctive, action, cannot rest satisfied without a theory 
of life which will directly react on the character and aims of this 
life. Philosophy in all ages has been the effort to satisfy that 
impulse. The various systems of philosophy, as they have arisen, 
and in so far as through their more or less partial acceptance they 
have historically justified their existence, have but been the expres- 
sion of the highest reflective level attained by the age. The 
philosopher, somewhat in advance of, but nevertheless the imme- 
diate product and outcome of, his time, interprets and solidifies in 
formule the abstractions which are the ideal expression of the 
farthest limit of research in his own generation. The philosophy 
of any period must always be the correlative of its general culture, 
and gains power over men in so far as it provides a theoretical 
expression of the tendencies and ultimate principles of that culture. 
Philosophy must consequently lay “the foundations of a creed ” for 
each successive generation, so far as men are in earnest with the 
objects that occupy their thoughts, and seek in generalisations of 
the intellect the abstract expression of their experience. 

Mr. Lewes, after long occupation both with the researches of 
physical science and the inquiries usually included under meta- 
physics, has been impelled to endeavour to supply, as so many have 
done before him, a theory that will meet and satisfy the special and 
peculiar requirements of the present time by connecting itself with 
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the farthest progress of research, and providing an abstract or ideal 
expression of the results of science and of thought. All philosophy, 
as all theory, is the translation of the facts of experience, or of the 
concrete, into terms of thought, and is therefore abstract or ideal 
construction by thought for itself. In seeking a theory suited to 
the present time, Mr. Lewes accordingly aims at translating the 
sensible inta the rational, as has been done by previous thinkers and 
philosophers. Nevertheless, there is a peculiarity in his object as 
there is in his method, which differences both from the expositions 
of the great majority of other philosophers. In order to compre- 
hend what that is which gives the key to the character of his 
system, it is necessary to take into account the personal element in 
the case; for there is a “‘ personal equation” in philosophy as there 
is in science, and to an even greater degree. Mr. Lewes, like Schelling, 
has lived his intellectual life in full view of the public, and has let the 
world see the successive stages of the process of his mental develop- 
ment. He has presented each phase as it manifested itself as the 
last, fully convinced that it was the ultimate of inquiry, because it 
marked the bounds to which his investigations had borne him. 
What may be termed the first chief stage ended in the conviction 
that the pursuit of metaphysics was futile, that inquiry was vain, 
except for the purpose of pointing the moral of human weakness by 
showing how man misled himself, and the greatest intellects the 
world had known wandered in darkness of their own creation, 
pursuing phantoms, and thereby only illustrating human folly. 
Metaphysic was pronounced an edifice of illusion, and the only 
wise course in dealing with inquiries beyond the scope of man’s 
powers to solve or settle was to let them alone. With successive 
editions of his “History of Philosophy,” in which this view was 
first expressed, there came modifications that indicated a change in 
the direction of Mr. Lewes’s thought and in his judgment regarding 
the capacities of the human mind. It grew more and more clear to 
him that metaphysic refused to be ‘stamped out,” however ener- 
getically the attempt might be made, and that its problems would 
continue unsolved and insoluble to baffle human effort and mock 
at man’s intellectual impotence if they were not grappled with. 
If metaphysics could not be “stamped out,” might they not be 
“transformed?” If their problems persisted in forcing themselves 
on our notice, while the attempt to solve them on the metaphysical 
or speculative method heretofore in use remained without success, 
might they not be dealt with on “the method of science,” and 
what was illusive in them separated from what was capable of 
exposition and explanation, that so the latter might be subjected 
to scientific investigation? M. Comte, whom Mr. Lewes followed 
in much, had rejected not only ontology, but psychology as well; 
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and yet was it not evident that psychological phenomena as capable 
of observation and verification must be accepted as equally real with 
and equally explicable as biological phenomena? It is not, surely, 
consistent with the spirit of a true induction, and the monitions of 
the experimental method, to ignore a region of experience as real as 
and more fundamental than any other sphere of inquiry. Mr. 
Lewes found it necessary to part with Comte at this point. In 
the last edition of his “ History of Philosophy,” he indicated the 
necessity of attempting to deal with the problems of metaphysics on 
the principles of the positive method. What he there suggested 
the possibility of doing he has sought to accomplish in his “ Pro- 
blems of Life and Mind.” As Comte has expounded the principles 
of the positive method, Mr. Lewes now applies that method to 
psychology. In accordance with it he treats the problems of 
metaphysics as capable of solution, by expounding the elements of 
them that are reducible to experience. The procedure necessitates 
the translation or transference of the laws or conditions of 
experience into their equivalents in mental or psychological laws. 
There is a twofold region of experience, the double terms of which 
correspond with each other, and are transferable the one into the 
other, and vice versd. Positive science, as seeking the explanation 
of all experience, has no right arbitrarily to limit its inquiries into 
the outward or objective side to the neglect of the inward or sub- 
jective. Either is incomplete when isolated from the other, and 
only by taking them together shall we ever succeed in arriving at 
satisfactory results in regard to both. But while the objective and 
subjective sides of human experience are thus inseparable, and it is 
necessary to accept both in their correlations, and examine them in 
the light of their mutual illumination of each other, it is found that 
the subjective side, as hitherto presented by the metaphysicians, 
contains a series of conclusions and abstract constructions which it is 
impossible to submit to verification in experience. These, which 
Mr. Lewes calls the “‘ metempirical”’ element, he declares must be 
eliminated, and only the remainder dealt with by science. In the 
problems of cause and effect, matter and force, space and time, 
the relations of the soul and body, and others, there are ele- 
ments that can be classified and verified in experience; but there 
are others which no experience verifies or can verify, which point to 
“supra-sensible ”’ inferences or judgments, with which science on the 
positive method can have nothing to do. The transformation of 
metaphysics, that it may be treated as science, therefore consists in 
eliminating and excluding these elements, in order to trace the 
order and relations and if possible explain the genesis and results 
of the others, which are reducible in the last resort to sensible 
experience. 
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The first feeling aroused in the student of philosophy by the 
system which is offered by Mr. Lewes for his acceptance as the 
explanation of all reality cannot fail to be one of gratification. 
There is a great advance upon previous expositions from the side of 
experience. While Mr. Lewes strictly adheres to experience as the 
Alpha and Omega of inquiry, and while he denounces the meta- 
physical or speculative method which he accuses of seeking solutions 
of metaphysical problems in other sources than experience provides 
or ever can provide, he nevertheless vastly widens the range of 
what has hitherto been regarded as experience. The records of 
experience are of sensible origin, and nothing which is not capable 
of being verified by reference to sensation can be accepted. Feeling, 
therefore, or sensation, is the ultimate of inquiry; but the mind of 
each individual man is not on that account a mere tabula rasa on 
which impressions are produced from without. The mind is active 
in the process, and co-operates in the production of its own sensations 
and perceptions. Moreover, the mind has in its structure conditions 
both of sensation and ideation, which, themselves the result of 
previous experience—not of the individual but of the race—react 
upon the crude material of sensation, and determine its form and 
character. There is thus an @ priori element in the human mind, or 
the power to form perceptions and conceptions; for its structure has 
been historically modified by the previous experience of the social 
organism of which the individual isa member. While denying that 
there are forms of sensibility or of thought which are “ transcend- 
ental,” in the Kantian sense of the term, Mr. Lewes finds himself 
compelled to admit the reality of forms or tendencies of thought 
in the experience of the individual, seeing it is undeniable that 
function is determined by structure, and the structure has been 
largely made what it is through an historical evolution in which 
previous social experience has gradually modified its. form and 
character. Mr. Lewes thus agrees with Kant and the idealist 
schools generally in accepting the fact of the existence of an @ priori 
element in knowledge and sensation, while he differs from them in 
regard to the genesis of the element. As he puts it in one of his 
illustrations, ‘The inherited organism may be predisposed to play 
tunes of a certain character, but the music it will give forth must 
depend on the player.” There is an inherited aptitude representing 
a modification of structure through the co-operation of certain 
external influences with the organism. Any necessary recurrence 
in the order of external influences when continued long enough 
will produce a readiness to respond in certain particular ways 
rather than in others to the external stimuli operating on the senses 
and mind. Here we have a doctrine of “innate ideas’ in a form 
closely corresponding to that of Kant, only that while Mr. Lewes 
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seeks its explanation in the biological sphere, the sage of Kénigsberg 
derived it from a transcendental source. The social organism with 
its influences acting from generation to generation, and gradually 
affecting function by modifying structure, takes the place of the 
old spiritualist hypothesis ; but “all the facts of consciousness, all 
marvels of thought,” remain, whether the one theory or the other be 
adopted. The old sensational hypothesis, which sought to explain 
everything by “transformed sensations,” left these marvels out of 
account, and falsified experience by discarding the thought without 
which neither sensation nor its transformation can be possible. A 
faithful reading of experience yields both thought (as a power of 
grouping) and sensation ; but these are not isolated possessions, but 
are held in connection with the accumulated experience of the race 
which has widened their area and outlook by modifying the structure 
of which they are the functions. 

There is thus an enormous extension given to the range of ex- 
perience, which is made historical instead of individual, and which 
yields as its outcome and products powers of ideal construction, with- 
out which we find we cannot make progress in knowledge or attain 
to certainty in science. The introduction of an active element co- 
operant with the passivity of sensation to explain experience necessi- 
tated change in the manner in which we regard the external 
phenomena that stimulate our activity. The common notion that 
phenomena are ruled by law in the sense that particular facts are 
determined by general facts, is no longer tenable. Laws have no such 
power. They are nothing but our conceptions of the processes of 
nature, or of the order in which phenomena coexist and succeed 
each other. There must, indeed, be an objective correspondence to 
them ; that is to say, the conceptions we form of the natural order 
must symbolize or give expression to an externally real order which 
exists always and at all times. The conceptions are not the laws as 
they exist externally, but their rational equivalents, just as the per- 
ceptions we have of any object in nature are not the exact repro- 
duction of the object, but the expression of what takes place in our 
consciousness when the object is present. Nevertheless, both the 
conceptions and perceptions, though logical constructions which only 
have ideal existence, rest upon an external reality, and if it were 
different they would also be different from what they are. The order 
in things is symbolized by the order in thought, which must be veri- 
fiable in the last resort by reduction to intuitions in sensible experience. 
Ifthey could not stand the test of this reference to experience, obviously 
the subjective constructions would be arbitrary ; for their idealism 
would have no correspondence in realism. Because they have that 
basis, while they are themselves the products of our rational or 
mental powers, the system of which they are parts is called Reasoned 
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Realism. Under this system, science, as the observation of external 
facts and the discovery of the order of natural phenomena and the 
modes of their connection, is idealised—its doctrines are a body of 
logical or thought constructions. All laws and facts, indeed, are 
such constructions, and yet they all rest upon the foundation of 
sensible experience to which in the last resort they must be capable 
of being reduced. If we find any elements or factors which are 
incapable of being reduced to a sensible origin in our logical or 
thought constructions, these, Mr. Lewes asserts, must be trans- 
cendental or metempirical, and are, therefore, to be eliminated, in 
order that the remainder may be submitted to examination under the 
method of positive science. Whether or not there be any correspond- 
ence in existence to what is thus called metempirical or supra-sensible, 
there is, at all events, the metaphysical waiting for explanation, 
which must be examined apart. To metaphysics thus understood, 
Mr. Lewes professes that for the first time the attempt is made to 
apply the procedure consciously and unconsciously applied by men of 
science in all successful investigations. He does not claim that he 
has originated the idea of doing this, but that now, for the first time, 
it is definitely expressed in its principles and bearings, and he shows 
how metaphysics are to be based on facts, and its problems resolved on 
the principles of experience. By applying the method of science to 
all philosophicial questions, England, he hopes, may be put in 
possession of a national and yet cosmopolitan philosophy such as she 
has never yet had. She has had science, poetry, and literature; but 
in spite of philosophic thinkers of epoch-making power, such as 
Locke, Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume, “there has been no noteworthy 
attempt to give a conception of the world, of man, and of society, 
wrought out with systematic harmonizing of principles.” Essays, 
not systems, have alone been hitherto produced, and now for the first 
time Mr. Herbert Spencer is deliberately making the attempt to found 
a philosophy. Germany has been in advance of England, because she 
long ago caught the habit of philosophizing ; but she has pursued 
philosophy on a false system. The true method, which is that of 
science, or positive procedure, was first reduced to a system by Comte, 
and it is the work of the future to extend and perfect that doctrine. 
“The following pages,” says Mr. Lewes, “are animated by the desire 
of extending positive procedures to those outlying questions which 
hitherto have been either ignored or pronounced incapable of 
incorporation with the positive doctrines.” What Kant sought to do 
when he tried to reduce metaphysics under scientific conditions, 
Mr. Lewes thinks may now be attempted under more favourable con- 
ditions. What are these conditions? The answer to this question 
will now readily suggest itself. "We must give up trying to solve the 
insoluble. We must everywhere eliminate the metempirical elements, 
and instead of seeking to answer why anything is as it is, be satisfied 
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with showing how things are as they are. In order to guide us in the 
exclusion of all that is metempirical, it is first desirable to find “the 
rules of philosophizing ” by which to regulate our efforts. Philosophy 
is the harmony between the concrete and the abstract, and we must 
seek in psychological principles the key to the positive explanation of 
the phenomena of consciousness. Psychology supplies the material 
out of which experience and therefore science, is formed, and its 
principles ought to guide us to the knowledge of reality. Psycho- 
logical principles will, therefore, supply suggestions to further 
inquiry, in the work of harmonizing the concrete and the abstract, 
and exhibiting their mutual correlations. Reasoned Realism, Mr. 
Lewes finds to be the outcome of the psychological principles in 
respect to the great metaphysical question touching an external 
reality. 

Before, however, dealing with this question, which is one of the 
separate problems of metaphysics that must be treated on the positive 
method, it is necessary to settle more precisely the limits within 
which it is permissible to philosophize. “The limitations of knowledge” 
is, consequently, the first problem with which Mr. Lewes deals, and 
it is followed by the problem of “ the principles of certitude,” which 
involve the investigation of the method and effects of our subjective 
processes, and how far the laws of thought and reasoning are of 
service in the attainment of knowledge. The principles of certitude 
having been found, we apply them to experience and proceed (in 
Problem III.) “from the known to the unknown,” under which 
section are considered the value and effects of reasoning in its 
various manifestations of induction, deduction, and reduction. 
Problem IV. applies the principles now attained to the explanation 
of “matter and force,” their nature and mutual relations, and the 
same thing is done in respect of “ force and cause,”’ under Problem V. 
Finally, under Problem VI., “the Absolute in the correlations of feeling 
and motion” brings to light the ultimate results of Mr. Lewes’s 
system in application to existence; and an exhibition is offered 
us of the fundamental principles of his metaphysics in their general 
correlations. In a future volume other problems will fall to be dealt 
with on the same principles as have been applied to these preceding ; 
but enough has been unfolded in the two before us to enable us to 
judge regarding the character and bearings of the system. 

Mr. Lewes may be entitled to claim that he has first made a 
systematic attempt to apply the principles of the positive method to 
the problems of metaphysics; but he is aware that in doing so he 
has only done at greater length and with more precision what had 
been suggested by others. As is the case with every philosophy 
worthy of the name, Mr. Lewes’s scheme interprets and seeks to 
apply principles which may be said to be “in the air,” as the outcome 
of a general tendency inseparable from the latest stage of culture of 
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modern society. It is easy to illustrate this. We do so from the 
work of a recent writer. Every phenomenon, and in the last result 
nature, says Professor Lazarus, is a great fact, the relations and 
results of which can be submitted to observation, as its connections 
are determined by unvarying laws. To know these laws, or modes 
of interconnection, is the end of true science. The natural sciences 
aim at expressing the result of every complete operation of nature 
and natural forces in a few words, which contain a definite fact as a 
permanent acquisition. This principle is the common possession of 
all positive science. Every proposition which cannot be brought 
back on analysis to a particular or general fact is without real and 
intelligible meaning. ‘Every law gives expression to a general fact, 
and the only accurate explanation of a law consists in this, that it is 
subordinated to a higher and more general law.” The same writer 
contrasts the “positive” idea of the soul with the metaphysical. 
What to the latter was an empty abstraction of a “ unitous ” centre 
is to the former the complex of energies and capacities which a definite 
organism exposes to view. The soul, spiritual personality, or Ego are 
the collective names of the sum of psychical functions of an individual. 
The proper centre of existence, says Professor Lazarus, is much 
rather feeling than thought, which metaphysic has hitherto adopted. 
In opposition to the abstract idea of equality, which was advocated 
by the French psychologists, Professor Lazarus lays stress on the 
capacity of development of the individual, which varies according to 
the varying innate constitution of the psychical functions and their 
organs in individuals and races. But while varieties of function are 
determined by modifications of structure, the causes of the phenomena 
produced through the interaction of the structure and external in- 
fluences are inexplicable. The reason why oscillations of the air of 
certain specific swiftness are felt as sound or as colour is unknown ; 
but we have to do only with the how, and not with the why of 
things. The existence of a phenomenon, or, which is another name 
for the same, of our perception of a phenomenon, must be received as 
a fact ; all we can do is to seek out the laws of their interconnection. 
Sensation and intuition is no mere passivity, Professor Lazarus goes 
on to tell us, but an active apprehension, by means of which that 
which is apprehended is isolated from the background of its sur- 
roundings. We cannot separate observation and reflection; the 
spirit is at one and the same time both active and passive, though in 
the inner web of conceptions and thoughts, as in the interchange 
between the outer world and man, sometimes the active and some- 
times the passive side preponderates. Feeling and motion, recep- 
tion and production, the influence of the world on man and of man 
on the world, theoretical and practical relations, are all grounded 
and represented in the dualism of the nervous system, the circle of 
centripetal and centrifugal influences. Their inward connection must 
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not be disturbed. Their unity, the mode of their union, the force and 
direction of the inner life and effort compose the individuality 
which is. diffused like a peculiar hue over the whole psychical 
activity. The first elements of spiritual life are the immediate 
sensations produced in us by the external world. The movement of 
the spirit begins with and returns to these in order to secure a 
starting-point and material for fresh developments of its activity. 
Thought can never deny its sensuous origin, or wholly isolate 
itself from sensibility. It developes the loftiest ideas and the most 
general laws from the increasing store of experience that springs out 
of sensuous perception, and is only able to confirm their truth by the 
fact that they are demonstrated by concrete examples in reality. 
Every distinct representation is accompanied by some element that 
belongs to sense. Only very simple and direct ideas are possible in 
the absence of language. In the case of the deaf and dumb, language 
must be laboriously represented by signs in order to make possible 
a higher psychical stage, and they seldom overcome their disinclina- 
tion to thought. Only through language do indefinite collective 
conceptions and abstract ideas receive precision and clearness. On 
the other hand, the mind cannot produce impressions on another 
mind except through the sensuous signs that indicate feelings and 
conceptions. Hence the importance of language as the means of 
educating and developing the powers of thought. But the cultiva- 
tion of language, like that of thought, is not the work of the indi- 
vidual, but of the collective evolution of humanity. The most com- 
plicated phenomena and manifestations of life are, therefore, social, 
aud are only rendered possible through the social medium. It is 
true that in order to know the laws of society we must understand 
the individual; and thus anthropology is the indispensable foundation 
of sociology. For society is composed of individuals, and everything 
in it takes place through the combined action of individuals. Never- 
theless, the comprehension of human nature in its collective mani- 
festations is essential to that of the individual whose highest develop- 
ments are only possible in social organization. There must be a 
certain predisposition present at the first, and that, as it exists in 
the individual, has been largely altered and modified through the 
historical experiences of the race; but there is much in the indi- 
vidual which only makes its appearance in the social organism. 
Man first became man in society. The moral and intellectual elements 
of his nature are only developed there ; consequently, if our study of 
these is confined to the individual, it must be inadequate. The laws 
of these phenomena are not deducible from the solitary individual, 
but belong to sociology. 

We have paraphrased and condensed these views of Professor 


(1.) Cf. Die religidsen, politischen und socialen Ideen der asiatischen Culturvilker 
Von Carl Twesten Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus, 1872. 
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Lazarus that it may be seen how closely they correspond with what 
Mr. Lewes brings before us in his “ Problems of Life and Mind.” 
The same method—the “ positive ””—is common to both, and both 
seek in the experience, which in its ultimate rudiment is feeling, the 
source of verification. Both affirm the union of the active and pas- 
sive elements in sensation and perception, and both find the field 
in which it is possible to extend our knowledge beyond that which 
is immediately given in feeling, the extra-sensible, in the social rela- 
tions of man, that is to say, in humanity. The logic of feeling, as Mr. 
Lewes calls the purely sensational portion of our experience, which 
is common to animals and men, and can be explained by physiology, 
is extended and supplemented by the logic of signs, which is rendered 
possible by language, and is only to be accounted for from the ex- 
periences of the social organism in humanity. Both agree in denying 
the existence of any basis in experience for the discovery or affirma- 
tion of the existence of the supra-sensible, and both assert that 
thought and conscience, the ethical and the intellectual, are the 
highly developed products of the animal rising up to the social 
impulses. Both, again, agree in regarding the capacities of thought 
and feeling as having their common root in the organism of the 
individual, as modified through external influences, and as receiving 
definite tendencies and predispositions through the previous accumu- 
lated experiences of the race. Thus explained, thought and feeling 
find scope for their highest development in the social organism of a 
collective humanity. 

In what respects, it may then be asked, has Mr. Lewes contributed 
anything new, or has he done anything more than develop into 
further detail the principles common to all who have accepted the 
positive method as applicable to psychological and sociological pheno- 
mena? Mr. Lewes has certainly done the latter; but he has done 
more. He has first applied the positive method to the phenomena of 
psychology and sociology more systematically than any other recent 
writer except Mr. Herbert Spencer, and in addition to that he has 
undertaken to bring within its range a series of metaphysical pro- 
blems which those who have hitherto employed the positive method 
have treated as beyond the reach of solution. Professor Lazarus, for 
example, is satisfied with the fact of sensation, with its correlative 
perception as the result of the stimulus applied by external pheno- 
mena to certain definite capacities of function which depend upon 
structure. The fact of the co-operation of the objective and sub- 
jective elements was all that could be ascertained, or that he thought 
it necessary to explain. Mr. Lewes is not satisfied with that. He 
must examine the precise relations between the two elements, in 
order, if possible, to trace the mode of their correspondence and its 
results. As scrupulously as Professor Lazarus he abstains from 
asking why anything is as it is; but he digs down to the roots of 
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our experience that he may discover the exact how of its construction 
and constitution in ultimate analysis in elements of feeling. Hence 
the detailed examination of the processes of thought, which though 
identified in the last resort with feeling is, on its active side, a seria- 
tio of individual perceptions and conceptions, and the thinking 
principle of which it is the exhibition is a resultant or convergence of 
manifold psychical activities. In all psychical process there is a triple 
movement, and as sensation, thought, and motion (with their objective 
equivalents—sense-work, brain-work, and muscle-work) co-operate 
with varying degrees of energy in every mental state, each such 
state is thus a function of three variables. To every sentient process 
there is a corresponding neural process, and the logic of feeling is 
the expression of the sensations common to man and animals. As 
biology can only be effectively studied in the relation of the organism 
and the external medium, so psychology can only be studied in the 
relation of mind and social conditions. The logic of signs, which 
through the activity of thought in conception extends our knowledge 
to the extra-sensible, deals with these relations, and our highest know- 
ledge is not gained through the senses, but through what Mr. Lewes 
calls “‘ psychological evolution of sociqlogical material.” The result 
of such a process is a series of logical or thought constructions founded 
in the last resort upon intuition in sense, but extended through the 
capacity of grouping which is distinctive of thought till we have a 
body of ideal constructions which are the direct fruits of abstraction 
built upon sensation. Sensation and abstraction are both immediately 
certain, for they are both intuitionally apprehended, and they are 
bound together by the connecting process of inference, which is the 
intermediate region where alone there is room for doubt and error. 
Mr. Lewes shows us that science, equally with fiction and poetry, 
employs imagination ; but the fictions of the thinker, unlike those of 
the poet, “‘are constructed in obedience to rigorous canons, and 
moulded by the pressure of reality ; two conditions absent in the 
fictions both of fairyland and of metempirics.” Science is indeed 
so truly ideal “that it avowedly relies on data known not to be true 
except within its own sphere of abstraction.’ Its constructions 
symbolize a real, but in no respect reflect it. The laws of science 
are types erected by the scientific imagination, “ which moulds the 
elements of concrete observation into abstractions by getting rid of 
all perturbing particulars.” 

What, then, it may be asked, is the real world of external exist- 
ence which supplies the stimuli to sensation and perception, and 
what is the mental or ideal process which through hypotheses 
enables us to extend our knowledge by aid of abstraction? The 
world we know is the world of our own experience, and all expe- 
rience is in the last analysis the registration of feeling. There is 
not in experience the reflection of actual existence, for our world of 
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experience is built up on abstractions into a series of ideal construc- 
tions, All that we know is the world or existence as it is thus 
moulded and modified by our own internal powers ; but it is a real 
world to us since it has its roots in intuition. Our knowledge, 
though relative, is not deceptive, and therefore Mr. Lewes is able 
to claim for his philosophical conception of existence that it is a 
system of Reasoned Realism. Is it possible for us to attain by 
analysis any ultimate elements of which we can say that they exist 
as they appear, and appear as they are? Seeing that all scientific 
terms and laws, all names of general processes, and even all the con- 
ceptions that grow out of individual sensations, are abstract construc- 
tions or creations, can we lay our hands upon anything either in the 
objective or subjective sphere of which we can predicate permanence, 
which is not a varying element in the universal flux that seems to 
result from the idea of a universe as presented by Reasoned Realism? 
We know only the relations of the objective and subjective, and the 
terms of these relations are presented to us as the terms of the 
problems which metaphysic is called upon to solve. Mr. Lewes 
solves the problems by identifying the terms. The principle of 
equivalence, which is the instrument of reasoning, is the means by 
which we extend our knowledge and widen the range of our ex- 
perience. Consequently, all that our reasoning or thinking can 
accomplish is to establish the equivalence or identity of what, in 
their presentation, seem opposite and irreconcilable elements. We 
find that he identifies, by showing the equivalence of, matter and 
force, and force and cause, and that in the last resort the correla- 
tions of feeling and motion, which are the subjective and objective 
aspects of the same reality, constitute actual existence: they are the 
Absolute. Thesum of existence must be constant, and its phenomena 
are the fluctuations of its elements, passing from one form to another, 
yet preserving identity through their equivalence and correspond- 
ence. Feeling is the ultimate on the subjective side, and motion is 
the ultimate on the objective side. These are the only permanent 
realities in the universe, and science exhibits their relations in ideal 
terms which truly symbolize though they do not literally reflect 
the reality. Reasoned Realism is thus a philosophy of Identity (an 
Identitat-Philosophie). 

From all that we have said, it will now appear that the metaphy- 
sical system of Mr. Lewes rests on a physical hypothesis—the identity 
of the sum of existence; that is to say, the indestructibility of 
force. All that the laws of thought and the processes of reason do 
is to affirm and give extension and variation to this fundamental 
principle. The sum of existence is always the same, and when we 
speak of or represent to ourselves the molecular particles of which 
it is composed, and their relations to one another in terms of force as 
changing or producing changes, we are only looking at. existence, 
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as revealed to us in the registrations of feeling from two different 
sides—the statical and the dynamical. The atoms or ultimate ele- 
ments into which we decompose molecules are not real in sense, but 
are purely ideal. ‘They cannot be presented to sense,” says Mr. 
Lewes, “ but are presented to intuition, and are seen by the mind, 
not as reals, but as logical postulates, symbols to assist calculation.” All 
things being then reducible in the last resort to feeling and motion, 
the ideal expressions of which, like atoms, are not reals, but ultimate 
logical postulates, or intuitions apprehended immediately as certain, 
whence, it may be asked, comes the principle of diversity, which, 
after the demonstrated identity or equivalence of the separate aspects 
or phases of the sum of existence introduces variety and movement, 
and becomes the fruitful parent of difference? In dealing both 
with the objective and the subjective side, Mr. Lewes seems to 
have asserted identity without proving it: it runs as an assump- 
tion through all his constructions and his analysis of experience into 
terms of feeling, which has been truly said to be a description, and 
not an explanation, of phenomena—a representation of the contents 
of experience under symbols of feeling—equalises the two sides or 
aspects that are presented by interpreting the one by the other, and 
transferring the other to the one. For example, Mr. Lewes’s theory 
of function is only the assertion of the identity of the explicit and 
the implicit. Whatever is wanted on the one side is obtained by 
being taken from the other, into which it has first been put, or which 
it has been assumed is already there. The opposite scales are 
balanced by being equally loaded. Mind with its powers and 
capacities is declared to be nothing but the function of organism 
acting under certain conditions; but the function is declared to be 
the capacity to produce all that mind with its varied and many 
powers produces under certain external excitations. Everything 
that mind becomes, all that it is explicitly developed into, is 
assumed to have been implicitly present in the universe, and only 
waited for the adequate conditions that it might become manifest. 
If feeling be thus assumed as a power of active differentiation as well 
as of passive receptivity, and feeling and thinking are one and the 
same, what is this but to load the scales, to place in feeling implicitly 
(enfolded) what has to be brought out from it explicitly (mani- 
fested and revealed)? In the same way, in regard to the objective 
sphere of existence in which matter and force, molecules and their 
capacities of changeful interrelation and interaction— in short, all 
that exists, is assumed to be eternally identified with itself, but to 
have in its elements or parts powers of differentiation that lead to 
fluctuation and variation and the manifestations of infinite varieties 
of processes. The question emerges at the close, is this philosophical 
explanation, or is it not merely hypothetical description ? 

In order to be able to accept Mr. Lewes’s theory of feeling and 
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motion as the Absolute, eternally self-equal and identical, and yet 
capable of developing into innumerable diversities, we must first be 
satisfied that on the objective side matter and force, or the statical 
and dynamical aspects of existence, are capable of accounting for 
their own phenomena, and on the other that feeling and thought 
are equally capable of exhausting and explaining all their own con- 
ditions in experience. Mr. Lewes has altered the aspect of the old 
problem of the origin of d priori elements of thought, or knowledge, 
by maintaining that every intuition must be grounded upon some 
preceding experience, and that the indubitably d priori elements in 
the thought of the individual are to be traced to the influence of the 
social medium, the experiences of the race—that, in fact, there is 
an d priori element which is historically and not transcendentally 
given. This will, no doubt, account for very much in mental ex- 
perience which had been attributed by metaphysicians to another 
and presumably a higher source. But since in the constant regress 
from experience to its conditions there must at last be a point at 
which we must call a halt, there must be a phase of experience of 
which the conditions are at last simply assumed. If not, we are shut 
up in an everlasting circle from which there is no egress, and which 
merely reveals its own identity with itself. Mr. Lewes endeavours 
to prove that the @ priori elements in mathematical propositions 
depend upon and are derived from ancestral experience; but does 
not the most rudimentary experience in thought of which we can 
conceive imply something in thought beyond the presentations of 
feeling ? The way to test this is to compare the rudimentary forms 
of feeling and thought. It is impossible to enter fully into this 
question here; but in the formation of our concepts, in the com- 
parison of different objects there is a general which is only recog- 
nised by thought, and which is the indispensable presupposition of 
every generalisation in conception, which cannot be reduced to 
passive sensation.’ Thought is a capacity of generalisation, and is 
opposed as such to the passivity of singular feeling. The supra- 
sensible or metaphysical element which Mr. Lewes eliminates is 
present in thought itself, which in its activity can never be reduced 
to the bare identity of feeling. It is, no doubt, true that the sensible 
and extra-sensible spheres of experience to which Mr. Lewes con- 
fines himself do, with their results, constitute the whole of the world 
of sense; but the question that waits for an answer is, whether 
there be not another world without which much that comes within 
the sphere of sense cannot be accounted for? It would take time 
to illustrate this; but the question may be ventured whether it lies 
in the power of Mr. Lewes to deny it when he has laid down the doc- 
trine that we must accept logical postulates which are discerned only 
by thought in thought, or by intuition of abstractions, which are 


(1) Gf. Lotze’s Logik. Drei Biicher vom Denken, vom Untersuchen und Vom Erkennen. 
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therefore the revelations of thought to itself, and are not to be found 
in any sphere of sensible experience? We do not see where he can 
draw the line, when he admits the validity of our notion of the 
infinite, though it can have no basis in sense (vide p. 430, vol. II). 
The notion of the infinite as a quantity is rejected by Mr. Lewes, 
who agrees with Hegel in regarding mind or thought as infinite; 
for it is an abstract symbol that signifies “an operation or quantity.” 
In the same way, the logical subject which underlies every group of 
predicates or attributes is—like the substance underlying phenomena 
—the unity in thought which groups together particulars. In all 
thought-operations we find this conception of substance implicitly, 
if not explicitly, present, yet it is obvious that it has not its root or 
equivalent in sense. The power of substantialising abstractions, 
which is one of the fundamental capacities of thinking, and without 
which our universe of separate isolated feelings or sensations would 
be a world of outsides, without Inhalt or filling, is essential to Mr. 
Lewes’s system ; and how can it be reduced to sense? The same 
question may be asked in regard to the principle of equivalence or 
identity, to which Mr. Lewes reduces causation, and without which 
he could make no progress with his system. It is the same also 
with mathematical axioms, but a separate article would be necessary 
to discuss that point. Mr. Lewes claims that, in reducing mathe- 
matical axioms to an empirical genesis, he has borne away the pillars 
of the metempiricists’ temple; and if he has succeeded in tracing 
universality and necessity to an empirical origin, it must be admitted 
that the boast is justified. But all these laws or modes of thought 
involve and rest upon a certain definite constitution of thought 
itself, which is only partially accounted for by calling in the aid of 
ancestral experiences. Extend these experiences as far as we may, 
there must be a point at which thought is called upon to account for 
its own conditions, or at which feeling—if it is to be identified with 
thought—must both justify itself as passivity and as a capacity of 
active grouping under specific conditions. Mr. Lewes has failed to 
show how this mystery is to be resolved, and how the laws of thought 
self-originated determine the nature and capacity of thought itself. If, 
however, we assume such a power of self-production and self-regula- 
tion, at whatever stage of its development in experience, we must 
grant the lever with which the idealist assumes he can raise the 
universe. 

Although within the limits that remain it is impossible to deal 
properly with the great question of the origin of knowledge and its 
influence and bearings on the opposing schools of Sensationalism 
and Idealism, we must say a word in passing on the controversy 
which Mr. Lewes faithfully describes as the metaphysician’s chevai 
de bataille. Let it once be made out that thought, with all that 
results from thought, takes its origin in sense alone, the pillars of the 
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temple have been borne off, and ruin cannot be distant. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Lewes, in the attempt to revindicate metaphysics 
by transforming them, is found unable to account, by the expe- 
rience of the individual or of the race, for all the phenomena found 
in consciousness, he must equally admit that he has failed. It must 
be acknowledged that great part of the philosophical life of the late 
Mr. Mill was devoted to the endeavour to solve the problem which 
is proving the crux with Mr. Lewes also. We are convinced that 
if ever the purely empirical origin of thought, knowledge, and 
feeling is to be traced back to its first buds, it will be found in the 
direction in which Mr. Lewes and Mr. Spencer are working. Mr. 
Lewes, and those likeminded with him, allege the empirical origin of 
thought—but they say there is no necessity of limiting expe- 
rience to the life of the individual. Any number of generations of 
individuals may, adding their quota to a certain mode of thought 
and feeling, at last form instinctive tendencies in the individual 
which account for the d priori elements found in man. Mr. Lewes’s 
abandonment of the hopeless attempt to prove that the mind’s 
forms and furniture, such as the individual starts with, could have 
developed into what they are without a more rich and ample expe- 
rience than that of the individual, implies especially that the twin- 
tests of necessity and universality are not satisfied in empirical judg- 
ments formed within certain definite limits. Mr. Lewes accordingly 
seeks relief in the hazy background of a long past. Time becomes 
his god ; and with “short steps and long periods,” even to the demo- 
lition of thought itself, what cannot be accomplished? The problem 
is not what Kant held or did not hold, but whether the notion of 
inherited experiences will explain those elements in thought before 
which, hitherto, the inquirer, contemplating the individual, has 
stood long baffled, or vanquished has had to quit the field. Mr. 
Lewes has not in reality got rid of the elements that demand expla- 
nation. He traces the certainty of mathematical axioms to intui- 
tions verifiable in experience ; but the intuition retains an element 
which thought alone can supply. The intuition of the certainty of 
axioms is wholly different from any result of the record of experience, 
by embracing an element which is never in the latter. Kant’s 
exposition, in the preface to the second edition of the Pure Reason, 
still remains unmet; and the argument of the Introduction to 
the Encyclopzedia of Hegel seems to me to remain valid. It is doubt- 
less, true, according to the old apophthegm ascribed to Aristotle, 
Nihil est in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu—there is nothing 
in thought which was not previously in experience; but the counter 
statement may be equally true, that there is nothing in sense which 
was not previously in thought. The two necessary forms equally 
divide the honours, and sense is the deepest debtor to thought. It 
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must soon be apparent to impartial analysis that the nature of thought 
—which is alike the instrument and the object of philosophical inquiry 
—impels it onwards to inquiries, the means of interpreting which are 
not to be found away from thought. My argument against Mr. Lewes, 
therefore, is that even if he were to get his organized experiences, 
which must not be assumed, but found in process of formation, they 
could not be applied in this connection. What I maintain is that 
thought, by and of its own nature, precludes community with the 
only feeling with which animal life can be associated. There are 
other points on which the theory bends and gives way under the 
burdens, too heavy to be borne, that are laid on it. But more con- 
vincing than all is the fact that before the instrument can be applied 
the whole question must have been settled some other way, for the 
identity must have been demonstrated of empirical judgments with 
those characterized by necessity, and this is only asserted. 

We have seen that the whole of Mr. Lewes’s system rests upon 
the assumption of the self-identity of existence, or the invaria- 
bility of the total sum of being ; but that is an intuition of thought, 
which cannot be explained from sensuous experience. There are, 
thus, elements in experience which. can only be accounted for by 
thought itself, and which cannot be resolved into the registration of 
passivities in feeling. In reality, Mr. Lewes assumes in his postu- 
lates all that he brings out of them in the registrations of experience. 
No light has been thrown upon the origin of the principles of force, 
motion, and form, which analysis will in the last resort find as in- 
conceivable as the principle of teleology or the origin of the organic 
law of development, which is found to determine the cause of all 
things. In reality, it is as impossible to reduce this law under 
merely mechanical conditions as it is to explain by these the 
impulse of nature to act according to design.’ 

The elements in experience, when analyzed to the uttermost, 
suggest the existence of facts and laws which are not reducible 
under any higher laws or wider generalisations attainable by man, 
and we therefore reach here a neutral ground where knowledge flags 
and is incompetent, and faith may without presumption enter. Mr. 
Lewes’s system exhibits the course and order of phenomena in the 
world of sense when reduced to terms of feeling; but we find other 
elements which are common to sense and thought, that suggest diffi- 
culties and problems which cannot be accounted for from the 
elements actually present in experience, and which impel us to look 
beyond themselves for an explanation which we cannot fail to seek. 

J. Scor HENDERSON. 


(1) Cf. Bichner’s “ Natur und Geist.” 1874. 
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THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE! 


Tue study of geography has hitherto been commonly viewed rather 
in the light of the interest that attaches to the exploration of 
unknown countries, or of its practical value, than in that of its rela- 
tion to the general body of physical science. 

The more obvious facts that are the subjects of geographical 
observation are such as to strike the least instructed, and the first 
steps in this branch of knowledge were taken by those who had 
little appreciation of the true signification of what they saw, and 
were quite incapable of doing more than collect, and that very 
imperfectly, materials which their successors are bringing into the 
shape of a science. 

The present generation is already beginning to lose the remem- 
brance of the thrilling interest that was created by the accounts of 
the geographical discoveries of the past century, and those standard 
volumes of travels which were the delight of the boyhood of their 
elders now lie forgotten or neglected. A new phase has been 
entered on. Attention of late years has been more specially drawn 
to the importance of geographical knowledge in the ordinary affairs 
of men, or in some of the special branches of those affairs, and to 
the means of extending such knowledge ; as well as to the prac- 
tical influence produced by the geographical features and conditions 
of the various parts of the earth on the past history and present state 
of the several sections of the human race, the formation of kingdoms, 
the growth of industry and commerce, and the spread of civilization. 
In a neighbouring country the results of a disastrous war are well 
known to have given an altogether surprising impetus to geographical 
teaching. 

But while the study of geography has thus become the special 
concern of men of adventure, of historians, politicians, traders, and 
soldiers, it still remains for it to receive from men of science that 
treatment which its true importance deserves. I have endeavoured 
in the following address to direct attention to this aspect of geo- 
graphy, which has hitherto, without doubt, been too much neglected. 


Geography, as a branch of physical science, treats of the causes 
which have impressed on our planet the existing outlines and 
forms of its surface, have brought about its present conditions of 


(1) An Address to the Geographical Section of the British Association, Bristol, 26th 
August, 1875. 
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climate, and have led to the development and distribution of the 
living beings found upon it. 

The justification for putting forward this view of geography at 
this moment, is to be found in a consideration of the present state of 
geographical knowledge, and of the probable future of geographical 
investigation. It is plain that the field for mere topographical 
exploration is already greatly limited, and that it is continually be- 
coming more restricted. Although no doubt much remains to be done 
in obtaining detailed maps of large tracts of the earth’s surface, yet 
there is but comparatively a very small area with the essential 
features of which we are not now fairly well acquainted. Day by 
day our maps become more complete, and with our greatly improved 
means of communication the knowledge of distant countries is con- 
stantly enlarged and more widely diffused. Somewhat in the same 
proportion the demands for more exact information become more 
pressing. The necessary consequence is an increased tendency to 
give to geographical investigations a more strictly scientific direction. 
In proof of this I may instance the fact that the two British naval 
expeditions now being carried on, that of the Challenger and that 
to the Arctic seas, have been organized almost entirely for general 
scientific research, and comparatively little for topographical dis- 
covery. Narratives of travels, which not many years ago might 
have been accepted as valuable contributions to our then less perfect 
knowledge, would now perhaps be regarded as superficial and in- 
sufficient. In short the standard of knowledge of travellers and 
writers on geography must be raised to meet the increased require- 
ments of the time. 

Other influences are at work tending to the same result. The 
great advance made in all branches of natural science limits more 
and more closely the facilities for original research, and draws the 
observer of nature into more and more special studies, while it 
renders the acquisition by any individual of the highest standard of 
knowledge in more than one or two special subjects comparatively 
difficult and rare. At the same time the mutual interdependence of 
all natural phenomena daily becomes more apparent; and it is of 
ever-increasing importance that there shall be some among the culti- 
vators of natural knowledge who specially direct their attention to 
the general relations existing among all the forces and pheno- 
mena of nature. It is very necessary to bear in mind that a large 
portion of the phenomena dealt with by the sciences of observation 
relates to the earth viewed as a whole, in contradistinction to the 
substances of which it is formed ; hence, in some important branches 
of such subjects, it is only through study of the local physical 
conditions of various parts of the earth’s surface and the complicated 
phenomena to which they give rise, that sound conclusions can be 
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established ; this study constitutes physical or scientific geography. 
On the one hand, while the proper prosecution of the study of geo- 
graphy requires a sound knowledge of the researches and conclusions 
of students in the special branches of physical science, on the other, 
success is not attainable in the special branches without suitable 
apprehension of geographical facts. For these reasons it appears to 
me that the general progress of science will involve the study of 
geography in a more scientific spirit, and with a clearer conception 
of its true function, which is that of obtaining accurate notions of 
the manner in which the forces of nature have brought about the 
varied conditions characterizing the surface of the planet which we 
inhabit. 

In its broadest sense science is organized knowledge, and its 
methods consist of the observation and classification of the pheno- 
mena of which we become conscious through our senses, and the 
investigation of the causes of which these are the effects. The first 
step in geography, as in all other sciences, is the observation and 
description of the phenomena with which it is concerned; the next 
is to classify and compare this empirical collection of facts, and to 
investigate their antecedent causes. It is in the first branch of the 
study that most progress has been made, and to it indeed the notion 
of geography is still popularly limited. The other branch is com- 
monly spoken of as physical geography, but it is more correctly the 
science of geography. 

The knowledge of geography has thus advanced from first rough 
ideas of relative distance between neighbouring places, to correct 
views of the earth’s form, precise determinations of position, and 
accurate delineations of the surface. The first impressions of the 
differences observed between distant countries were in time corrected 
by the perception of similarities no less real. The characteristics of 
the great regions of polar cold and equatorial heat, of the sea and 
land, of the mountains and plains, were appreciated ; and the local 
variations of season and climate, of wind and rain, were more or less 
fully ascertained. Later, the distribution of plants and animals, 
their occurrence in groups of peculiar structure in various regions, 
and the circumstances under which such groups vary from place 
to place gave rise to fresh conceptions. With these facts were 
also observed the peculiarities of the races of men—their physical 
form, languages, customs, and history—exhibiting on the one 
hand striking differences in different countries, but, on the other, 
often connected by a strong stamp of similarity over large areas. 

By the gradual accumulation and classification of such knowledge 
the scientific conception of geographical unity and continuity was at 
length formed, and the conclusion established that while each different 
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part of the earth’s surface has its special characteristics, all animate 
and inanimate nature constitutes one general system, and that the par- 
ticular features of each region are due to the operation of universal 
laws acting under varying local conditions. It is upon such a con- 
ception that is now brought to bear the doctrine, very generally 
accepted by the naturalists of our own country, that each successive 
phase of the earth’s history, for an indefinite period of time, has 
been derived from that which preceded it, under the operation of the 
forces of nature as we now find them; and that, so far as observa- 
tion justifies the adoption of any conclusions on such subjects, no 
change has ever taken place in those forces, or in the properties of 
matter. This doctrine is commonly spoken. of as the doctrine of 
evolution, and it is to its application to geography that I wish to 
direct your attention. 

I desire here to remark that in what.I am about to say, I 
altogether leave on one side all questions relating to the origin of 
matter, and of the so-called forces of nature which give rise to the pro- 
perties of matter. In the present state of knowledge such subjects 
are, I conceive, beyond the legitimate field of physical science, which 
is limited to discussions directly arising on facts within the reach of 
observation, or on reasonings based on such facts. It is a necessary 
condition of the progress of knowledge. that the line between what 
properly is or is not within the reach of human intelligence is ill 
defined, and that opinions will vary as to. where it should be drawn ; 
for it is the avowed and successful aim of science to keep this line 
constantly shifting by pushing it forward ; many of the efforts made 
to do this are no doubt founded in error, but all are deserving of 
respect that are undertaken honestly. 

The conception of evolution is essentially that of a passage to the 
state of things which observation shows us to exist now, from some 
preceding state of things. Applied to geography, that is to say 
to the present condition of the earth as a whole, it leads up to the 
conclusion that the existing outlines of sea and land have been caused 
by modifications of pre-existing oceans and continents, brought about 
by the operation of forces which are still in action, and which have 
acted from the most remote past of which we can conceive ; that all 
the successive forms of the surface,—the depressions occupied by the 
waters, and the elevations constituting mountain-chains,—are due 
to these same forces; that these haye been set up, first, by the 
secular loss of heat which accompanied the original cooling of the 
globe,,and second, by the annual or daily gain and loss of heat 
received from the sun acting on the matter of which the earth and 
its atmosphere are composed; that. all, variations of climate are 
dependent on differences in the condition of the surface ; that the 
distribution of life on the earth, and the vast varieties of its forms, 
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are consequences of contemporaneous or antecedent changes of 
the forms of the surface and climate; and thus that our planet as 
we now find it is the result of modifications gradually brought about 
in its successive stages, by the necessary action of the matter out of 
which it has been formed, under the influence of the matter which is 
external to it. ; 

I shall state briefly the grounds on which these conclusions are 
based. 

So far as concerns the inorganic fabric of the earth, that view of 
its past history which is based on the principle of the persistence of 
all the forces of nature, may be said to be now universally adopted. 
This teaches that the almost infinite variety of natural phenomena 
arises from new combinations of old forms of matter, under the 
action of new combinations of old forms of force. Its recognition 
has, however, been comparatively recent, and is in a great measure 
due to the teachings of that eminent geologist, the late Sir Charles 
Lyell, whom we have lost during the past year. 

When we look back by the help of geological science to the more 
remote past, through the epochs immediately preceding our own, we 
find evidence of marine animals,—which lived, were reproduced, and 
died,— possessed of organs proving that they were under the influence 
of the heat and light of the sun ; of seas whose waves rose before the 
winds, breaking down cliffs, and forming beaches of boulders and 
pebbles ; of tides and currents spreading out banks of sand and mud 
on which are left the impress of the ripple of the water, of drops of 
rain, and of the track of animals; and all these appearances are pre- 
cisely similar to those which we observe at the present day, as the re- 
sults of forces which we see actually in operation. Every successive 
stage, as we recede in the past history of the earth, teaches the same 
lesson. The forces which are now at work, whether in degrading 
the surface by the action of seas, rivers, or frosts, and in transporting 
its fragments into the sea, or in reconstituting the land by raising 
beds laid out in the depth of the ocean, are traced by similar effects. 
as having continued at work from the earliest times. 

Thus pushing back our inquiries, we at last reach the point where 
the apparent cessation of terrestrial conditions such as now exist 
requires us to consider the relation in which our planet stands to 
other bodies in celestial space; and vast though the gulf be that 
separates us from these, science has been able to bridge it. By 
means of spectroscopic analysis it has been established that the con- 
stituent elements of the sun and other heavenly bodies are substan- 
tially the same as those of the earth. The examination of the 
meteorites which have fallen on the earth from the interplanetary 
spaces, shows that they also contain nothing foreign to the con- 
stituents of the earth. The inference seems legitimate, corroborated 
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as it is by the manifest connexion between the sun and the plane- 
tary bodies circulating around it, that the whole solar system is 
formed of matter of the same descriptions, and subject to the same 
general physical laws. These conclusions further support the sup- 
position that the earth and other planets have been formed by the 
aggregation of matter once diffused in space around the sun; that 
the first consequence of this aggregation was to develop intense 
heat in the consolidating masses ; that the heat thus generated in the 
terrestrial sphere was subsequently lost by radiation; and that the 
surface cooled and became a solid crust, leaving a central nucleus of 
much higher temperature within. The earth’s surface appears 
now to have reached a temperature which is virtually fixed, the gain 
of heat from the sun being, on the whole, just compensated by the 
loss by radiation into surrounding space. 

Such a conception of the earliest stage of the earth’s existence is 
commonly accepted, as in accordance with observed facts. It leads 
to the conclusion that the hollows on the surface of the globe occu- 
pied by the ocean, and the great areas of dry land, were original 
irregularities of form caused by unequal contraction; and that the 
mountains were corrugations, often accompanied by ruptures, caused 
by the strains developed in the external crust by the force of central 
attraction exerted during cooling, and were not due to forces directly 
acting upwards generated in the interior by gases or otherwise. It 
has recently been very ably argued by Mr. Mallet that the phenomena 
of voleanic heat are likewise consequences of extreme pressures in the 
external crust, set up in a similar manner, and are not derived from 
the central*heated nucleus. 

There may be some difficulty in conceiving how forces can have 
been thus developed sufficient to have produced the gigantic changes 
which have occurred in the distribution of land and water over 
immense areas, and in the elevation of the bottoms of former seas 
so that they now form the summits of the highest mountains, and to 
have effected such changes within the very latest geological epoch. 
These difficulties in great measure arise from not employing correct 
standards of space and time in relation to the phenomena. Vast 
though the greatest heights of our mountains and depths of our 
seas may be, and enormous though the masses which have been put 
into motion, when viewed according to a human standard, they are 
insignificant in relation to the globe as a whole. Such heights and 
depths (about six miles), on a sphere of ten feet in diameter, would 
be represented on a true scale by elevations and depressions of less 
than the tenth part of an inch, and the average elevation of the 
whole of the dry land (about one thousand feet) above the mean level 
of the surface, would hardly amount to the thickness of an ordinary 
sheet of paper. The forces developed by the changes of the tempe- 
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rature of the earth as a whole must be proportionate to its dimensions ; 
and the results of their action on the surface in causing elevations, 
contortions, or disruptions of the strata, cannot be commensurable 
with those produced by forces having the intensities, or by strains 
in bodies of the dimensions, with which our. ordinary experience is 
conversant. 

The difficulty in respect to the vast extent of past time is perhaps 
less great, the conception being one with which most persons are now 
more or less familiar. But I would remind you, that great though 
the changes in human affairs have been since the most remote epochs 
of which we have records in monuments or history, there is nothing 
to indicate that within this period has occurred any appreciable 
modification of the main outlines of land and sea, or of the conditions 
of climate, or of the general characters of living creatures; and 
that the distance that separates us from those days is as nothing 
when compared to the remoteness of past geological ages. No useful 
approach has yet been made to a numerical estimate of the duration 
even of that portion of geological time which is nearest to us ; and 
we can say little more than that the earth’s past history. extends 
over many hundreds of thousands or millions of years. 

The solid nucleus of the earth with its atmosphere, as we now find 
it, may thus be regarded as exhibiting the residual. phenomena 
which have resulted on its attaining a condition of practical equili- 
brium, the more active process of aggregation having ceased, and 
the combination of its elements into the various solid, liquid, or 
gaseous matters found on or near the surface having been completed. 
During its passage to its present state many wonderful changes must 
have taken place, including the condensation of the ocean, which 
must have long continued in ebullition, or in a state bordering on it, 
surrounded by an atmosphere densely charged with watery vapour. © 
Apart from the movements in its solid crust caused by the general 
cooling and contraction of the earth, the higher temperature due to 
its earlier condition hardly enters directly into any of the considera- 
tions that arise in connexion with its present climate, or with the 
changes during past time which are of most interest to us; for the 
conditions of climate and temperature at present, as well: as in the 
period during which the existence of life is indicated by the presence 
of fossil remains, and which have affected the production and distri- 
bution of organized beings, are dependent on other causes, to 
consideration of which I now proceed. 

The natural phenomena relating to the atmosphere are often 
extremely complicated and difficult of explanation; and meteorology 
is the least advanced of the branches of physical science., But sufli- 
cient is known to indicate, without possible doubt, that the primary 
causes of the great series of phenomena, included under the general 
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term climate, are the action and reaction of the mechanical and 
chemical forces set in operation by the sun’s heat, varied from time 
to time and from place to place, by the influence of the position of 
the earth in its orbit, of its revolution on its axis, of geographical 
position, elevation above the sea-level, and condition of the surface, 
and by the great mobility of the atmosphere and the ocean. 

The intimate connection between climate and local geographical 
conditions is everywhere apparent; nothing is more striking than 
the great differences between neighbouring places where the effective 
local conditions are not alike, which often far surpass the contrasts 
attending the widest separation possible on the globe. Three or four 
niles of vertical height produce effects almost equal to those of trans- 
fer from the equator to the poles. The distribution of the great seas 
and continents gives rise to periodical winds,—the trades or mon- 
soons,—which maintain their general characteristics over wide areas, 
but present almost infinite local modifications whether of season, 
direction, or force. The direction of the coasts and their greater 
or less continuity greatly influence the flow of the currents of the 
ocean; and these, with the periodical winds, tend on the one hand 
to equalize the temperature of the whole surface of the earth, and on 
the other to cause surprising variations within a limited area. Ranges 
of mountains, and their position in relation to the periodical or 
rain-bearing winds, are of primary importance in controlling the 
movements of the lower strata of the atmosphere, in which, owing to 
the laws of elastic gases, the great mass of the air and watery vapour 
are concentrated. By their presence they may either constitute a 
barrier across which no rain can pass, or determine the fall of 
torrents of rain around them. Their absence or their unfavourable 
position, by removing the causes of condensation, may lead to the 
neighbouring tracts becoming rainless deserts. 

The difficulties that arise in accounting for the phenomena of 
climate on the earth as it now is are naturally increased when the 
attempt is made to explain what is shown by geological evidence to 
have happened in past ages. Attempts have been made to get 
over these last difficulties by invoking supposed changes in the 
sources of terrestrial heat, or in the conditions under which heat 
has been received by the earth, for which there is no justification ; 
violent departures from the observed course of nature have been 
assumed to account for some of the analogous mechanical difficulties. 

Among the most perplexing of such climatal problems are those 
involved in the former extension of glacial action of various sorts 
over areas which could hardly have been subject to it under existing 
terrestrial and solar conditions; and in the discovery, conversely, of 
indications of far higher temperatures at certain places than seemscom- 
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patible with their high latitudes ; and in the alternations of such ex- 
treme conditions. The true solution of these questions has apparently 
been found in the recognition of the disturbing effects of the varying 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which, though inappreciable in the 
comparatively few years to which the affairs of men are limited, 
become of great importance in the vastly increased period brought 
into consideration when dealing with the history of the earth. The 
changes of eccentricity of the orbit are not of a nature to cause 
appreciable differences in the mean temperature either of the earth 
generally or of the two hemispheres; but they may, when combined 
with those changes of the direction of the earth’s axis which are 
consequences of the movements known as the precession of the 
equinoxes and nutation, lead to exaggeration of the extremes of 
heat and cold, or to their diminution; and this would appear to 
supply the means of explaining the observed facts, though doubtless 
the detailed application of the conception will long continue to give 
rise to discussions. Mr. Croll, in his book entitled “Climate and 
Time,” has recently brought together with much research all that 
can now be said on this subject ; and the general correctness of that 
part of his conclusions which refers to the periodical occurrence of 
epochs of greatly increased winter cold and summer heat in one 
hemisphere, combined with a more equable climate in the other, 
appears to me to be fully established. 

These are the considerations which are held to prove that the 
inorganic structure of the globe, through all its successive stages— 
the earth beneath our feet, with its varied surface of land and sea, 
mountain and plain, and with its atmosphere which distributes heat 
and moisture over that surface—has been evolved as the necessary 
result of an original aggregation of matter at some extremely remote 
period, and of the subsequent modification of that matter in condi- 
tion and form under the exclusive operation of invariable physical 
forces. 

From these investigations we carry on the inquiry to the living 
creatures found upon the earth; what are their relations one to 
another, and what to the inorganic world with which they are 
associated ? 

This inquiry, first directed to the present time, and thence 
carried backwards as far as possible into the past, proves that there 
is one general system of life, vegetable and animal, which is co- 
extensive with the earth as it now is, and as it has been in all the 
successive stages of which we obtain a knowledge by geological 
research. The phenomena of life, as thus ascertained, are included 
in the organization of living creatures, and their distribution in time 
and place. The common bond that subsists between all vegetables 
and animals is testified by the identity of the ultimate elements of 
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which they are composed. These elements are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, with a few others in comparatively small 
quantities; the whole of the materials of all living things being 
found among those that compose the inorganic portion of the earth. 

The close relation existing between the least specialised animals 
and plants, and between these and organic matter not having life, and 
even inorganic matter, is indicated by the difficulty that arises in 
determining the nature of the distinctions between them. Among 
the more highly developed members of the two great branches of 
living creatures, the well-known similarities of structure observed 
in the various groups indicate a connection between proximate forms, 
which was long seen to be akin to that derived through descent 
from a common ancestor by ordinary generation. 

The facts of distribution show that certain forms are associated in 
certain areas, and that as we pass from one such area to another the 
forms of life change'also. The general assemblages of living creatures 
inneighbouring countries easily accessible to one another, and having 
similar climates, resemble one another ; and much in the same way, 
as the distance between areas increases, or their mutual accessibility 
diminishes, or the conditions of climate differ, the likeness in the 
forms within them becomes continually less apparent. The plants 
and animals existing at any time in any locality tend constantly to 
diffuse themselves around that local centre, this tendency being con- 
trolled by the climate and other conditions of the surrounding area, 
so that under certain unfavourable conditions diffusion ceases. 

The possibilities of life are further seen to be everywhere directly 
influenced by all external conditions, such as those of climate, includ- 
ing temperature, humidity, and wind; of the length of the seasons 
and days and nights; of the character of the surface, whether it be 
land or water, and whether it be covered by vegetation or otherwise ; 
of the nature of the soil; of the presence of other living creatures ; 
and many more. The abundance of forms of life in different areas 
(as distinguished from number of individuals) is also found to vary 
greatly, and to be related to the accessibility of such areas to immigra- 
tion from without;.to the existence, within or near the areas, of 
localities offering considerable variations of the conditions that chiefly 
affect life; and to the local climate and conditions being compatible 
with such immigration. 

For the explanation of these and other phenomena of organization 
and distribution, the only direct evidence that observation can supply 
is that derived from the mode of propagation of creatures now living ; 
and no other mode is known than that which takes place by ordinary 
generation, through descent from parent to offspring. 

It was left for the genius of Darwin to point out how the course 
of nature as it now acts in the reproduction of living creatures, is 
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sufficient for the interpretation of what had previously been incom- 
prehensible in these matters. He showed how propagation by 
descent operates subject to the occurrence of certain small variations 
in the offspring, and that the preservation of some of these varieties 
to the exclusion of others follows as a necessary consequence when 
the external conditions are more suitable to the preserved forms than 
to those lost. The operation of these causes he called Natural 
Selection. Prolonged over a great extent of time it supplies the long- 
sought key to the complex system of forms either now living on the 
earth, or the remains of which are found in the fossil state, and 
explains the relations among them, and the manner in which their 
distribution has taken place in time and space. 

Thus we are brought to the conclusion that the directing forces 
which have been efficient in developing the existing forms of life 
from those which went before them, are those same successive ex- 
ternal conditions, including the forms of land and sea and the cha- 
racter of the climate, which have already been shown to arise from 
the gradual modification of the material fabric of the globe as it 
slowly attained to its present state. In each succeeding epoch, and 
in each separate locality, the forms preserved and handed on to the 
future were determined by the general conditions of surface at the 
time and place; and the aggregate of successive sets of conditions 
over the whole earth’s surface has determined the entire series of 
forms which have existed in the past, and have survived till now. 

As we recede from the present into the past, it necessarily follows, 
as a consequence of the ultimate failure of all evidence as to the con- 
ditions of the past, that positive testimony of the conformity of the facts 
with the principle of evolution gradually diminishes, and at length ceases. 
In the same way positive evidence of the continuity of action of all 
the physical forces of nature eventually fails. But inasmuch as the 
evidence, so far us it can be procured, exclusively supports the 
belief in this continuity of action, and as we have no experience of 
the contrary the only justifiable conclusion is, that the production 
of life must have been going on as we now know it, without any 
intermission from the time of its first appearance on the earth. 

These considerations manifestly afford no sort of clue to the origin 
of life. They only serve to take us back to a very remote epoch, 
when the living creatures differed greatly in detail from those of the 
present time, but had such resemblances to them as to justify the 
conclusion that the essence of life then was the same as now; and 
through that epoch into an unknown anterior period, during which 
the possibility of life, as we understand it, began, and from which 
have emerged in a way that we cannot comprehend matter with its 
properties, bound together by what we call the elementary physical 
forces. There seems to be no foundation in any observed fact for 
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suggesting that the wonderful property which we call life, appertains 
to the combinations of elementary substances in association with 
which it is exclusively found, otherwise than as all other properties 
appertain to the particular forms or combinations of matter with 
which they are associated. It is no more possible to say how 
originated or operates the tendency of some sorts of matter to take 
the form of vapours, or fluids, or solid bodies, in all their various 
shapes, or for the various sorts of matter to attract one another or 
combine, than it is to explain the origin in certain forms of matter of 
the property we call life, or the mode of its action. For the present, 
at least, we must be content to accept such facts as the foundation of 
positive knowledge, and from them to rise to the apprehension of the 
means by which nature has reached its present state, and is 
advancing into an unknown future. 

These conceptions of the relations of animal and vegetable forms 
to the earth in its successive stages, lead to views of the significance 
of type (i.c., the general system of structure running through various 
groups of organized beings) very different from those under which 
it was held to be an indication of some occult power directing the 
appearance of a succession of living creatures on the earth, 
according to some arbitrary preconceived plan. In the light 
of evolution, type is nothing more than the course given to the 
actual development of life by the surface-conditions of the earth, 
which have supplied the forces that determined the forms of the 
successive generations leading from the past to the present. There is 
no indication of any inherent or prearranged disposition towards the 
development of lifein any particular direction. It would rather appear 
that the actual face of nature is the result of a succession of appa- 
rently trivial incidents, which by some very slight alteration of local 
circumstances might often, it would seem, have been turned in a 
different direction. Some otherwise unimportant difference in. the 
constitution or sequence of the substrata at any locality, might have 
determined the elevation of mountains where a hollow filled by the 
sea was actually formed, and thereby the whole of the climatal and 
other conditions of a large area would have been changed, and an en- 
tirely different impulse given to the development of life locally, which 
might have impressed a new character on the whole face of nature. 

But further, all that we see or know to have existed upon the 
earth has been controlled to its most minute details by the original 
constitution of the matter which was drawn together to form onr 
planet. The actual character of all inorganic substances, as of all 
living creatures, is only consistent with the actual constitution and 
proportions of the various substances of which the earth is composed. 
Other proportions than the actual ones in the constituents of the 
atmosphere would have required an entirely different organization in 
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all air-breathing animals, and probably in all plants. With any 
considerable difference in the quantity of water either in the sea or 
distributed as vapour, vast changes in the constitution of living 
creatures must have been involved. Without oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, or carbon, what we term life would have been impossible. 
But such speculations need not be extended. 

The substances of which the earth is now composed are ‘identical 
with those of which it has always been made up; so far as is known 
it has lost nothing and has gained nothing, except what has been 
added in extremely minute quantities by the fall of meteorites. All 
that is or ever has been upon the earth is part of the earth, has 
sprung from the earth, is sustamed by the earth, and returns to the 
earth; taking back thither what it withdrew, making good the 
materials on which life depends, without which it would cease, and 
which are destined again to enter into new forms, and contribute to 
the ever onward flow of the great current of existence. 

The progress of knowledge has removed all doubt as to the 
relation in which the human race stands to this great stream of life. 
It is now established that man existed on the earth at a period vastly 
anterior to any of which we have records in history or otherwise. 
He was the contemporary of many extinct mammalia at a time when 
the outlines of land and sea, and the conditions of climate over large 
parts of the earth, were wholly different from what they now are, and 
our race has been advancing towards its present condition during a 
series of ages for the extent of which ordinary conceptions of time 
afford no suitable measure. These facts have, in recent years, given 
a different direction to opinion as to the manner in which the great 
groups of mankind have become distributed over the areas where 
they are now found; and difficulties once considered insuperable 
become soluble when regarded in connection with those altera- 
tions of the outlines of land and sea, which are shown to have been 
going on up to the very latest geological periods. The ancient 
monuments of Egypt, which take us back perhaps seven thousand 
years from the present time, indicate that when they were erected 
the neighbouring countries were in a condition of civilisation not 
very greatly different from that which existed when they fell under 
the dominion of the Romans or Mahometans hardly fifteen hundred 
years ago; and the progress of the population towards that condition 
can hardly be accounted for otherwise than by prolonged gradual 
transformations, going back to times so far distant as to require a 
geological rather than an historical standard of reckoning. 

Man, in short, takes his place with the rest of the animate world, 
in the advancing front of which he occupies so conspicuous a position. 
Yet for this position he is indebted not to any exclusive powers of his 
own, but to the wonderful compelling forces of nature which have 
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lifted him entirely without his knowledge, and almost without his 
participation, so far above the animals of whom he is still one, though 
the only one able to see or consider what he is. 

For the social habits essential to his progress, which he possessed 
even in his most primitive state, man is without question dependent 
on his ancestors, as he is for his form and other physical peculiarities. 
In his advance to civilisation he was insensibly forced, by the 
pressure of external circumstances, through the more savage condition 
in which his life was that of the hunter, first to pastoral and then to 
agricultural occupations. The requirements of a population gradually 
increasing in numbers could only be met by a supply of food 
more regular and more abundant than could be provided by the 
chase. But the possibility of the change from the hunter to the 
shepherd or herdsman rested on the antecedent existence of animals 
suited to supply man with food, having gregarious habits and fitted 
for domestication, such as sheep, goats, and horned cattle. For their 
support the social grasses were a necessary preliminary, and for the 
growth of these in sufficient abundance land naturally suitable for 
pasture was required. A further evasion of man’s growing difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient food was secured by aid of the cereal grasses, 
which supplied the means by which agriculture, the outcome of 
pastoral life, became the chief occupation of more civilised gene- 
rations. Lastly, when these increased facilities for providing food 
were in turn overtaken by the growth of the population, new power 
to cope with the recurring difficulty was gained through the culti- 
vation of mechanical arts and of thought, for which the needful 
leisure was for the first time obtained when the earliest steps of 
civilisation had removed the necessity for unremitting search after 
the means of supporting existence. Then was broken down the 
chief barrier in the way of progress, and man was carried forward 
to the condition in which he now is. 

It is impossible not to recognise that the growth of civilisation, 
by aid of its instruments, pastoral and agricultural industry, was the 
result of the unconscious adoption of defences supplied by what was 
exterior to man, rather than of any truly intelligent steps taken with 
forethought to attain it; and in these respects man, in his struggle 
for existence, has not differed from the humbler animals or from 
plants. Neither can the marvellous ultimate growth of his knowledge, 
and his acquisition of the power of applying to his use all that lies 
without him, be viewed as differing in anything but form or degree 
from the earlier steps in his advance. The needful protection against 
the foes of his constantly increasing race,—the legions of hunger 
and disease, infinite in number, ever changing their mode of attack 
or springing up in new shapes,—could only be attained by some 
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fresh adaptation of his organization to his wants, and this has taken 
the form of that development of intellect which has placed all other 
creatures at his feet, and all the powers of nature in his hand. 

The picture that I have thus attempted to draw presents to us our 
earth carrying with it, or receiving from the sun or other external 
bodies, as it travels through celestial space, all the materials and all 
the forces by help of which is fashioned whatever we see upon it. 
We may liken it to a great complex living organism, having an inert 
substratum of inorganic matter on which are formed many separate 
organized centres of life, but all bound up together by a common 
law of existence, each individual part depending on those around it, 
and on the past condition of the whole. Science is the study of the 
relations of the several parts of this organism one to another, and of 
the parts to the whole. It is the task of the geographer to bring 
together from all places on the earth’s surface the materials from 
which shall be deduced the scientific conception of nature. Geo- 
graphy supplies the rough blocks wherewith to build up that grand 
structure towards the completion of which science is striving. The 
traveller, who is the journeyman of science, collects from all quarters 
of the earth observations of fact, to be submitted to the research of 
the student, and to provide the necessary means of verifying the 
inductions obtained by study, or the hypotheses suggested by it. If, 
therefore, travellers are to fulfil the duties put upon them by the 
division of scientific labour, they must maintain their knowledge of 
the several branches of science at such a standard as will enable them 
thoroughly to apprehend what are the present requirements of science, 
and the classes of facts on which fresh observation must be brought to 
bear to secure its advance. Nor does this involve any impracticable 
course of study. Such knowledge as will fit a traveller for usefully 
participating in the progress of science is now placed within the 
reach of every one. The lustre of that energy and self-devotion 
which characterize the better class of explorers will not be dimmed, 
by joining to these qualities an amount of scientific training which 
will enable them to bring away from distant regions enlarged con- 
ceptions of other matters besides mere distance and direction. How 
great is the value to science of the observations of travellers 
endowed with a share of such instruction is testified by the 
labours of many living naturalists. In our days this is especially 
true; and I appeal to all who desire to promote the progress of 
geographical science as explorers, to prepare themselves for doing 
so efficiently, while they yet possess the vigour and physical powers 
that so much conduce to success in their pursuits. 

RicHARD STRACHEY. 





BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuarter XLIV. 


THE NEPHEWS OF THE EARL, AND ANOTHER EXHIBITION OF THE 
TWO PASSIONS IN BEAUCHAMP. 


Ir was now the season when London is as a lighted tower to her 
provinces, and, among other gentlemen hurried thither by attraction, 
Captain Baskelett arrived. Although not a personage in the House 
of Commons, he was a vote; and if he never committed himself to 
the perils of a speech, he made himself heard. His was the part of 
chorus, which he performed with a fairly close imitation \of the 
original cries of periods before parliaments were instituted, thus 
representing a stage in the human development besides the borough 
of Bevisham. He arrived in the best of moods for the emission of 
high-pitched vowel-sounds ; otherwise in the worst of tempers. His 
uncle had notified an addition of his income to him at Romfrey, 
together with commands that he should quit the castle instantly : and 
there did that woman, Mistress Culling, do the honours to Nevil 
Beauchamp’s French party. He assured Lord Palmet of his positive 
knowledge of the fact, incredible as the sanction of such immoral pro- 
ceedings by the Earl of Romfrey must appear to that young noble- 
man. Additions to income are of course acceptable, but in the form 
of a palpable stipulation for silence, they neither awaken gratitude 
nor effect their purpose. Quite the contrary; they prick the moral 
mind to sit in judgment on the donor. It means, she fears me! 
Cecil confidently thought and said of the intriguing woman who 
managed his patron. 

The town-house was open to him. Lord Romfrey was at Steyn- 
ham. Cecil could not suppose that he was falling into a pit in 
entering it. He happened to be the favourite of the old housekeeper, 
who liked him for his haughtiness, which was to her thinking the 
sign of real English nobility, and perhaps it is the popular sign, and 
atonic to the people. She raised lamentations over the shame of 
the locking of the door against him that awful night, declaring she 
had almost mustered courage to go down to him herself, in spite of 
Mrs. Culling’s orders. The old woman lowered her voice to tell 
him that her official superior had permitted the French gentlemen 
and ladies to call her countess. This she knew for a certainty, 
though she knew nothing of French; but the French lady who came 
second brought a maid who knew English a little, and she said the 
very words—the countess, and said also that her party took Mrs, 
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Culling for the Countess of Romfrey. What was more, my lord’s 
coachman caught it up, and he called her countess, and he had a 
quarrel about it with the footman Kendall; and the day after a 
dreadful affair between them in the mews, home drives madam, and 
Kendall is to go up to her, and down the poor man comes, and not a 
word to be got out of him, but as if he had seen a ghost. “She have 
such power,” Cecil’s admirer concluded. 

“T wager I match her,” Cecil said to himself, pulling at his wrist- 
bands and letting his lower teeth shine out. The means of matching 
her were not so palpable as the resolution. First he took men into 
his confidence. Then he touched lightly on the story to ladies, with 
the question, “What ought I to do?” In consideration for the 
Earl of Romfrey he ought not to pass it over, he suggested. The 
ladies of the family urged him to go to Steynham and boldly con- 
front the woman. He was not prepared for that. Better, it seemed 
to him, to blow the rumour, and make it a topic of the season, until 
Lord Romfrey should hear of it. Cecil had the ear of the town for a 
month. He was in the act of slicing the air with his right hand in 
his accustomed style, one evening at Lady Elsea’s, to protest how 
vast was the dishonour done to the family by Mistress Culling, when 
Stukely Culbrett stopped him, saying, “The lady you speak of is the 
Countess of Romfrey. I was present at the marriage.” 

Cecil received the shock in the attitude of those martial figures we 
see wielding two wooden swords in provincial gardens to tell the dis- 
position of the wind: abruptly abandoned by it, they stand transfixed, 
one sword aloft, the other at their heels. The resemblance extended 
to his astonished countenance. His big chest heaved. Like many 
another wounded giant before him, he experienced the insufficiency 
of interjections to solace pain. For them, however, the rocks were 
handy to fling, the trees to uproot; heaven’s concave resounded 
companionably to their bellowings. Relief of so concrete a kind is 
not to be obtained in crowded London assemblies. 

“« You are jesting ?—you are a jester,” he contrived to say. 

“Tt was a private marriage, and I was a witness,” replied Stukely. 

‘Lord Romfrey has made an honest woman of her, has he ?” 

“A peeress, you mean.” 

Cecil bowed. “Exactly. Iam corrected. I mean a peeress.” 

He got out of the room with as high an air as he could command, 
feeling as if a bar of iron had flattened his head. 

Next day it was intimated to him by one of the Steynham servants 
that apartments were ready for him at the residence of the late earl. 
Lord Romfrey’s house was about to be occupied by the Countess of 
Romfrey. Cecil had to quit, and he chose to be enamoured of that 
dignity of sulking so seductive to the wounded spirit of man. 

Rosamund, Countess of Romfrey, had worse to endure from Beau- 
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champ. He indeed came to the house, and he went through the 
formalities of congratulation, but his opinion of her step was uncon- 
cealed, that she had taken it for the title. He distressed her by 
reviving the case of Dr. Shrapnel, as though it were a matter of 
yesterday, telling her she had married a man with a stain on him; 
she should have exacted the apology as a nuptial present; ay, and 
she would have done it if she had cared for the earl’s honour or her 
own. So little did he understand men! so tenacious was he of his 
ideas! She had almost forgotten the case of Dr. Shrapnel, and to see 
it shooting up again in the new path of her life was really irritating. 

Rosamund did not defend herself. 

“T am very glad you have come, Nevil,” she said; “ your uncle 
holds to the ceremony. I may be of real use to you now; I wish 
to be.” 

“You have only to prove it,” said he. “If you can turn his 
mind to marriage, you can send him to Bevisham.” 

“My chief thought is to serve you.” 

“T know it is, I know it is,” he rejoined with some fervour. 
“You have served me, and made me miserable for life, and rightly. 
Never mind: all’s well while the hand’s to the axe.” Beauchamp 
smoothed his forehead roughly, trying hard to inspire himself with 
the tonic draughts of sentiments cast in the form of proverbs. 
“Lord Romfrey saw her, you say ?” 

“He did, Nevil, and admired her.” 

“Well, if I suffer, let me think of her! For courage and noble- 
ness I shall never find her equal. Have you changed your ideas of 
Frenchwomen now? Not a word, you say, not a look, to show her 
disdain of me whenever my name was mentioned !” 

_ “She could scarcely feel disdain. She was guilty of a sad 
error.” 

“Through trustingin me. Will nothing teach you where the fault 
lies? You women have no mercy for women. She went through 
the parade to Romfrey Castle and back, and she must have been 
perishing at heart. That, you English call acting. In history you 
have a respect for such acting up to the scaffold. Good-bye to her! 
There’s a story ended. One thing you must promise: you're a 
peeress, ma’am: the story’s out, everybody has heard of it; that 
babbler has done his worst: if you have a becoming appreciation of 
your title, you will promise me honestly—no, give me your word 
as a woman I can. esteem—that you will not run about excusing 
me. Whatever you hear said or suggested, say nothing yourself. 
I insist on your keeping silence. Press my hand.” 

* Nevil, how foolish ! ” ; 

“It’s my will.” 

“Tt is unreasonable. You give your enemies license.” 
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“T know what’s in your head. Take my hand, and let me have 
your word for it.” 

“But if persons you like very much, Nevil, should hear ? ” 

“Promise. You are a woman not to break your word.” 

“Tf I decline?” 

“Your hand! I'll kiss it.” 

“Oh! my darling.” Rosamund flung her arms round him and 
strained him an instant to her bosom. ‘ What have I but you in 
the world? My comfort was the hope that I might serve you.” 

“Yes! by slaying one woman as an offering to another. It 
would be impossible for you to speak the truth. Don’t you see, it 
would be a lie against her, and making a figure of me that a man 
would rather drop to the ground than have shownof him? I was to 
blame, and only I. Madame de Rouaillout was as utterly deceived 
by me as ever a trusting woman by a brute. I look at myself and 
hardly believe it’s the same man. I wrote to her that I was 
unchanged—and I was entirely changed, another creature, anything 
Lord Romfrey may please to call me.” 

“ But, Nevil, I repeat, if Miss Halkett should hear... . ?” 

“‘She knows by this time.” 

“ At present she is ignorant of it.” 

“ And what is Miss Halkett to me ? ” 

“More than you imagined in that struggle you underwent, I 
think, Nevil. Oh! if only to save her from Captain Baskelett! He 
gained your uncle’s consent when they were at the Castle, to support 
him in proposing for her. He is persistent. Women have been 
snared without loving. She is a great heiress. Reflect on his use 
of her wealth. You respect her, if you have no warmer feeling. 
Let me assure you that the husband of Cecilia, if he is of Romfrey 
blood, has the fairest chance of the estates. That man will employ 
every weapon. He will soon be here bowing to me to turn me to 
his purposes.” 

“ Cecilia can see through Baskelett,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Single-mindedly selfish men may be seen through and through, 
and still be dangerous, Nevil. The supposition is, that we know 
the worst of them. He carries a story to poison her mind. She 
could resist it, if you and she were in full confidence together. If 
she did not love you she could resist it. She does, and for some 
strange reason beyond my capacity to fathom, you have not come 
to an understanding. Sanction my speaking to her, just to put her 
on her guard, privately: not to injure that poor lady, but to explain. 
Shall she not know the truth ? I need say but very little. Indeed, 
all I can say is that, finding the marquise in London one evening, 
you telegraphed for me to attend on her, and I joined you. You 
shake your head. But surely it is due to Miss Halkett. She should 
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be protected from what will certainly wound her deeply. Her 
father is afraid of you, on the score of your theories. I foresee it : 
he will hear the scandal: he will imagine you as bad in morals as in 
politics. And you have lost your friend in Lord Romfrey—though 
he shall not be your enemy. Colonel Halkett and Cecilia called on 
us at Steynham. She was looking beautiful; a trifle melancholy. 
The talk was of your—that—I do not like it, but you hold those 
opinions—the Republicanism. She had read your published letters. 
She spoke to me of your sincerity. Colonel Halkett of course was 
vexed. It is the same with all your friends. She, however, by her 
tone, led me to think that she sees you as you are, more than in 
what you do. They are now in Wales. They will be in town 
after Easter. Then you must expect that her feeling for you will be 
tried, unless but you will ! You will let me speak to her, Nevil. 
My position allows me certain liberties I was previously debarred 
from. You have not been so very tender to your Cecilia that you 
can afford to give her fresh reasons for sorrowful perplexity. And 
why should you stand to be blackened by scandal-mongers when a 
few words of mine will prove that instead of weak you have been 
strong, instead of libertine blameless?. Jam not using fine phrases: 
I would not. I would be as thoughtful of you as if you were present. 
And for her sake, I repeat, the truth should be told to her. I have 
a lock of her hair.” 

“Cecilia’s ? Where ?” said Beauchamp. 

“Tt is at Steynham.” Rosamund primmed her lips at the success 
of her probing touch; but she was unaware of the chief reason for 
his doting on those fair locks, and how they coloured his imagination 
since the day of the drive into Bevisham. 

“ Now leave me, my dear Nevil,” she said. ‘Lord Romfrey will 
soon be here, and it is as well for the moment that you should not 
meet him, if it can be avoided.” 

Beauchamp left her, like a man out-argued and overcome. "He 
had no wish to meet his uncle, whose behaviour in contracting a 
misalliance and casting a shadow on the family, in a manner so 
perfectly objectless and senseless, appeared to him to call for the 
reverse of compliments. Cecilia’s lock of hair lying at Steynham 
hung in his mind. He saw the smooth flat curl lying secret like a 
smile. 

The graceful head it had fallen from was dimmer in his mental 
eye. He went so far in this charmed meditation as to feel envy of 
the possessor of the severed lock: passingly he wondered, with the 
wonder of reproach, that the possessor should deem it enough to 
possess the lock, and resign it to a drawer or a desk. And as when 
life rolls back on us after the long ebb of illness, little whispers and 
diminutive images of the old joys and prizes of life arrest and fill 
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our hearts; or as, to men who have been beaten down by storms, the 
opening of a daisy is dearer than the blazing orient which bids it 
open ; so the visionary lock of Cecilia’s hair became Cecilia’s self to 
Beauchamp, yielding him as much of her as he could bear to think 
of, for his heart was shattered. 

Why had she given it to his warmest friend? For the asking, 
probably. 

This question was the first ripple of the breeze from other emotions 
beginning to flow fast. 

He walked out of London, to be alone, and to think: and from 
the palings of a road on a south-western run of high land, he gazed at 
the great city—a place conquerable yet, with the proper appliances 
for subjugating it: the starting of his daily newspaper, “THe Dawn,” 
say, as a commencement. It began to seem a possible enterprise. 
It soon seemed a proximate one. If Cecilia! He left the 
exclamation a blank, but not an empty dash in the brain; rather 
like the shroud of night on a vast and gloriously imagined land. 

Nay, the prospect was partly visible, as the unknown country 
becomes by degrees to the traveller’s optics on the dark hill-tops. 
It is much, of course, to be domestically well-mated: but to be 
fortified and armed by one’s wife with a weapon to fight the world, 
is rare good fortune; a rapturous and an infinite satisfaction. He 
could now support of his own resources a weekly paper. A paper pub- 
lished weekly, however, is a poor thing, out of the tide, behind the 
date, mainly a literary periodical, no foremost combatant in politics, 
no champion in the arena; hardly better than a commentator on the 
events of the six past days; an echo, not a voice. It sits on a 
Saturday bench and pretends to sum up. Who listens? The 
verdict knocks dust out of a cushion. It has no steady, continuous 
pressure of influence. It is the organ of sleepers. Of all the bigger 
instruments of money, it is the feeblest, Beauchamp thought. His 
constant faith in the good effects of utterance naturally inclined him 
to value six occasions per week above one; and in the fight he was 
for waging, it was necessary that he should enter the ring and hit 
blow for blow sans intermission. A statement that he could call 
false must be challenged hot the next morning. The covert Toryism, 
the fits of flunkeyism, the cowardice, of the relapsing middle-class, 
which is now England before mankind, because it fills the sails of the 
Press, must be exposed. It supports the Press in its own interests, 
affecting to speak for the people. It belies the people. And this Press, 
declaring itself independent, can hardly walk for fear of treading on 
an interest here, an interest there. It cannot have a conscience. It is 
a bad guide, a false guardian ; its abject claim to be our national and 
popular interpreter—even that is hollow and a mockery! It is power- 
ful only while subservient. An engine of money, appealing to the 
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_sensitiveness of money, it has no connection with the mind of the 
nation. And that it is not of, but apart from, the people, may be 
seen when great crises come. Can it stop a war? The people 
would, and with thunder, had they the medium. But in strong 
gales the power of the Press collapses; it wheezes like a pricked pig- 
skin of a piper. At its best Beauchamp regarded our lordly Press 
as a curiously diapered curtain and delusive mask, behind which the 
country struggles vainly to show an honest feature ; and as a trumpet 
that deafened and terrorised the people ; a mere engine of leaguers 
banded to keep a smooth face upon affairs, quite soullessly : he mean- 
while having to be dumb. 

But a journal that should be actually independent of circulation 
and advertisements: a popular journal in the true sense, very lungs 
to the people, for them to breathe freely through at last, and be 
heard out of it, with well-paid men of mark to head and aid them ;— 
the establishment of such a journal seemed to him brave work of a 
life, though one should die early. The money launching it would 
be coin washed pure of its iniquity of selfish reproduction, by service 
to mankind. This Dawn of his conception stood over him like a 
rosier Aurora for the country. He beheld it in imagination as a new 
light rising above hugeous London. You turn the sheets of “THE 
Dawn,” and it is the manhood of the land addressing you, no longer 
that alternately, puling and insolent cry of the coffers. The health, 
wealth, comfort, contentment of the greater number are there to be 
striven for, in contempt of compromise and ‘unseasonable times.’ 

Beauchamp’s illuminated dream of the power of his Dawn to 
vitalise old England, liberated him singularly from his wearing 
regrets and heart-sickness. 

Surely Cecilia, who judged him sincere, might be bent to join 
hands with him for so good a work! She would bring riches to 
her husband: sufficient. He required the ablest men of the country 
to write for him, and it was just that they should be largely paid. 
They at least in their present public apathy would demand it. To 
fight the brewers, distillers, publicans, the shopkeepers, the parsons, 
the landlords, the law-limpets, and also the indifferents, the logs, 
the cravens and the fools, high talent was needed, and an. ardour 
stimulated by rates of pay outdoing the offers of the lucre-journals. 
A large annual outlay would therefore be needed; possibly for as 
long as a quarter of a century. Cecilia and her husband would have 
to live modestly. But her inheritance would be immense. Colonel 
Halkett had never spent a tenth of his income. In time he might 
be taught to perceive in “ THz Dawn” the one greatly beneficent 
enterprise of his day. He might: through his daughter’s eyes, 
and the growing success of the journal. Benevolent and gallant 
old man, patriotic as he was, and kind at heart, he might learn to 
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see in “ THE Dawn” a broader channel of philanthropy and chivalry 
than any we have yet had a notion of in England!—a school of 
popular education into the bargain. 

Beauchamp reverted to the shining curl. It could not have been 
clearer to vision if it had lain under his eyes. 

Ay, that first wild life of his was dead. He had slain it. Now 
for the second and sober life! Who can say? The Countess of 
Romfrey suggested it :—-Cecilia may have prompted him in his 
unknown heart to the sacrifice of a lawless love, though he took it for 
simply barren iron duty. Brooding on her, he began to fancy the 
victory over himself less and less a lame one: for it waxed less and 
less difficult in his contemplation of it. He was looking forward 
instead of back. 

Who cut off the lock? Probably Cecilia herself; and thinking 
at the moment that he would see it, perhaps beg for it. The 
lustrous little ring of hair wound round his heart; smiled both on its 
emotions and its aims; bound them in one. 

But proportionately as he grew tender to Cecilia, his consideration 
for Renée increased ; that became a law to him: pity nourished it, 
and glimpses of self-content, and something like worship of her 
high-heartedness. 

He wrote to the countess, forbidding her sharply and absolutely 
to attempt a vindication of him by explanations to any person 
whomsoever ; and stating that he would have no falsehoods told, he 
desired her to keep to the original tale of the visit of the French 
family to her as guests of the Countess of Romfrey. Contradictory 
indeed. Rosamund shook her head over him. For a wilful character 
that is guilty of issuing contradictory commands to friends who 
would be friends in spite of him, appears to be expressly angling for 
the cynical spirit, so surely does it rise and snap at such provocation. 
He was even more emphatic when they next met. He would not 
listen to a remonstrance ; and though, of course, her love of him 
granted him the liberty to speak to her in what tone he pleased, 
there were sensations proper to her new rank which his intemperate- 
ness wounded and tempted to revolt when he vexed her with un- 
reason. She had a glimpse of the face he might wear to his 
enemies. 

He was quite as resolute, too, about that slight matter of the 
Jersey bull. He had the bull in Bevisham, and would not give him 
up without the sign manual of Lord Romfrey to an agreement to 
resign him over to the American Quaker gentleman, after a certain 
term. Moreover, not once had he, by exclamation or innuendo, during 
the period of his recent grief for the loss of his first love, complained of 
his uncle Everard’s refusal in the old days to aid him in suing for 
Renée. Rosamund had expected that he would. She thought it 
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unloverlike in him not to stir the past, and to bow to intolerable 
facts. This idea of him, coming in conjunction with his present 
behaviour, convinced her that there existed a contradiction in his 
nature: whence it ensued that she lost her warmth as an advocate 
designing to intercede for him with Cecilia ; and warmth being gone, 
the power of the scandal seemed to her unassailable. How she could 
ever have presumed to combat it, was an astonishment to her.. Cecilia 
night be indulgent, she might have faith in Nevil. Little else could 
be hoped for. 

The occupations, duties, and ceremonies of her new position con- 
tributed to the lassitude into which Rosamund sank. And she soon 
had a communication to make to her lord, the nature of which was 
more startling to herself, even tragic. The bondswoman is a free 
woman compared with the wife. 

Lord Romfrey’s friends noticed a glow of hearty health in the 
splendid old man, and a prouder animation of eye and stature; and 
it was agreed that matrimony suited him well. Luckily for Cecil he 
did not sulk very long. A spectator of the earl’s first introduction 
to the House of Peers, he called on his uncle the following day, and 
Rosamund accepted his homage in her husband’s presence. He 
vowed that my lord was the noblest figure in the whole assembly ; 
that it had been to him the most moving sight he had ever witnessed ; 
that Nevil should have been there to see it and experience what he 
had felt ; it would have done old Nevil incalculable good! and as far 
as his grief at the idea and some reticence would let him venture, he 
sighed to think of the last. Earl of Romfrey having been seen by 
him taking the seat of his fathers. 

Lord Romfrey shouted “Ha!” like a checked peal of laughter, 
and glanced at his wife. 


CuHapTrer XLV. 
A LITTLE PLOT AGAINST CECILIA: 


Some days before Easter week Seymour Austin went to Mount 
Laurels for rest, at an express invitation from Colonel Halkett. The 
working barrister, who is also a working member of Parliament, is 
occasionally reminded that this mortal machine cannot adapt itself 
in perpetuity to the long hours of labour by night in the House of 
Commons as well as by day in the Courts, which would seem to have 
been arranged by a compliant country for the purpose of aiding his 
particular, and most honourable, ambition to climb, while continuing 
to fill his purse. Mr. Austin broke down early in the year. He 
attributed it to a cold. Other representative gentlemen were on 
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their backs, of whom he could admit that the protracted night-work 
had done them harm, with the reservation that their constitutions 
were originally unsound. But the House cannot get on without 
lawyers, and lawyers must practise their profession, and if they 
manage both to practise all day and sit half the night, others should 
be able to do the simple late sitting ; and we English are an ener- 
getic people, we must toil or be beaten: and besides, ‘night brings 
counsel,’ men are cooler and wiser by night. Any amount of work 
can be performed by careful feeders: it is the stomach that kills the 
Englishman. Brains are never the worse for activity ; they subsist 
on it. 

These arguments and citations, good and absurd, of a man more at 
home in his harness than out of it, were addressed to the colonel to 
stop his remonstrances and idle talk about burning the candle at 
both ends. To that illustration Mr. Austin replied that he did not 
burn it in the middle. 

“ But you don’t want money, Austin.” 

“No; but since I’ve had the habit of making it I have taken to 
like it.” 

“ But you’re not ambitious.” 

“ Very little; but I should be sorry to be out of the tideway.” 

“T call it a system of slaughter,” said the colonel, and Mr. Austin 
said, “ The world goes in that way—love and slaughter.” 

“ Not suicide though,” Colonel Halkett muttered. 

“No, that’s only incidental.” 

The casual word ‘love’ led Colonel Halkett to speak to Cecilia of 
an old love-affair of Seymour Austin’s, in discussing the state of his 
health with her. The lady was the daughter of a famous admiral, 
handsome, and latterly of light fame. Mr. Austin had nothing to 
regret in her having married a man richer than himself. 

“T wish he had married a good woman,” said the colonel. 

“ He looks unwell, papa.” 

“He thinks you’re looking unwell, my dear.” 

“He thinks that of me? ” 

Cecilia prepared a radiant face for Mr. Austin. 

She forgot to keep it kindled, and he suspected her to be a victim 
of one of the forms of youthful melancholy, and laid stress on the 
benefit to health of a change of scene. 

“We have just returned from Wales,” she said. 

He remarked that it was hardly a change to be within shot of our 
newspapers. 

The colour left her cheeks. She fancied her father had betrayed 
her to the last man who should know her secret. Beauchamp and 
the newspapers were rolled together in her mind by the fever of 
apprehension wasting her ever since his declaration of Republicanism, 
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and defence of it, and an allusion to one must imply the other, she 
feared :—feared, but far from quailingly. She had come to think 
that she could read the man she loved, and detect a reasonableness 
in his extravagance. Her father had discovered the impolicy of 
attacking Beauchamp in her hearing. The fever by which Cecilia 
was possessed on her lover’s behalf, often overcame discretion, set 
her judgment in a whirl, was like a delirium. How it had happened 
she knew not. She knew only her wretched state ; a frenzy seized 
her whenever his name was uttered, to excuse, account for, all but 
glorify him, publicly. And the immodesty of her conduct was per- 
ceptible to her while she thus made her heart bare. She exposed 
herself once of late at Itchincope, and had tried to school her tongue 
before she went there. She felt that she should inevitably be seen 
through by Seymour Austin if he took the world’s view of Beau- 
champ, and this to her was like a descent on the rapids to an end one 
shuts eyes from. 

He noticed her perturbation, and spoke of it to her father. 

“Yes, I’m very miserable about her,” the colonel confessed. 
“Girls don’t see... . they can’t guess... . they have no idea 
of the right kind of man for them. A man like Blackburn Tuck- 
ham, now, a man a father could leave his girl to, with confidence ! 
He works for me like a slave; I can’t guess why. He doesn’t look 
as if he were attracted. There’s a man! but no. Harum-scarum 
fellows take their fancy.” 

“Ts she that kind of young lady?” said Mr. Austin. 

“No one would have thought so. She pretends to have opinions 
upon politics now. It’s of no use to talk of it!” 

But Beauchamp was fully indicated. 

Mr. Austin proposed to Cecilia that they should spend Easter week 
in Rome. 

Her face lighted and clouded. 

“T should like it,” she said negatively. 

“ What’s the objection? ”’ 

“None, except that Mount Laurels in spring has grown dear to 
me; and we have engagements in London. I am not quick, I 
suppose, at new projects. I have ordered the yacht to be fitted out 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean early in the summer. There is an 
objection, Iam sure. Yes; papa has invited Mr. Tuckham here for 
Easter.” 

“We could carry him with us.” 

“ Yes, but I should wish to be entirely under your,tutelage in 
Rome.” 

“We would pair: your father and he; you and I.” 

“We might do that. But Mr. Tuckham is like you, devoted to 
work ; and, unlike you, careless of antiquities and art.” 
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“He isa hard and serious worker, and therefore the best of com- 
panions for a holiday. At present he is working for the colonel, 
who would easily persuade him to give over, and come with us.” 

“‘ He certainly does love papa,” said Cecilia. 

Mr. Austin dwelt on that subject. 

Cecilia perceived that she had praised Mr. Tuckham for his 
devotedness to her father without recognising the beauty of nature 
in the young man who could voluntarily take service under the 
elder he esteemed, in simple admiration of him. Mr. Austin scarcely 
said so much, or expected her to see the half of it, but she wished to 
be extremely grateful, and could only see at all by kindling alto- 
gether. 

“‘ He does himself injustice in his manner,” said Cecilia. 

“That has become somewhat tempered,’ Mr. Austin assured 
her, and he acknowledged what it had been with a smile that she 
reciprocated. 

A rough man of rare quality civilising under various influences, 
and half ludicrous, a little irritating, wholly estimable, has fre- 
quently won the benign approbation of the sex. In addition, this 
rough ‘man over whom she smiled was one of the few that never 
worried her concerning her hand. There was not a whisper of it in 
him. He simply loved her father. 

Cecilia welcomed him to Mount Laurels with grateful gladness. 
The colonel had hastened Mr. Tuckham’s visit in view of the expe- 
dition to Rome, and they discoursed of it at the luncheon table. Mr. 
Tuckham let fall that he had just seen Beauchamp. 

“Did he thank you for his inheritance?” Colonel Halkett 
inquired. 

“Not he!” Tuckham replied jovially. 

Cecilia’s eyes, quick to flash, were dropped. 

The colonel said: ‘I suppose you told him nothing of what you 
had done for him?” and said Tuckham: “Oh no: what anybody 
else would have done ;” and proceeded to recount that he had called 
at Dr. Shrapnel’s on the chance of an interview with his friend 
Lydiard, who used generally to be hanging about the cottage. 
“ But now he’s free: his lunatic wife is dead, and I’m happy to 
think I was mistaken as to Miss Denham. Men practising literature 
should marry women with money. The poor girl changed colour 
when I informed her he had been released for upwards of three 
months. The old Radical’s not the thing in health. He’s anxious 
about leaving her alone in the world; he said so to me. Beau- 
champ’s for rigging out a yacht to give him a sail. It seems that salt 
water did him some good last year. They’re both of them rather 
the worse for a row at one of their meetings in the north in support 
of that public nuisance, the democratic and atheist Roughleigh. 
The Radical doctor lost a hat, and Beauchamp almost lost an eye. 
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He would have been a Nelson of politics, if he had been a monops, 
with an excuse for not seeing. It’s a trifle to them; part of their 
education. They call themselves students. Rome will be capital, 
Miss Halkett. You're an Italian scholar, and I beg to be accepted 
as a pupil,” 

“T fear we have postponed the expedition too long,’’ said Cecilia. 
She could have sunk with languor. 

“Too long?” cried Colonel Halkett, mystified. 

“Until too late, I mean, papa. Do you not think, Mr. Austin, 
that a fortnight in Rome is too short a time?” 

“ Not if we make it a month, my dear Cecilia.” 
“Ts not our salt air better for you? The yacht shall be fitted 


out.” 
“T’m a poor sailor! ” 


“ Besides, a hasty excursion to Italy brings one’s anticipated regrets 
at the farewell too close to the pleasure of beholding it, for the 
enjoyment of that luxury of delight which I associate with the name 
of Italy.” 


“ Why, my dear child,” said her father, “ you were all for going, 
the other day.” 

“T do not remember it,” said she. ‘One plans agreeable schemes. 
At least we need not hurry from home so very soon after our return. 
We have been travelling incessantly. The cottage in Wales is not 
home. It is hardly fair to Mount Laurels to quit it without 
observing the changes of the season in our flowers and birds here. 
And we have visitors coming. Of course, papa, I would not chain 
you to England. If I am not well enough to accompany you I 
can go to Louise for a few weeks.” 

Was ever transparency so threadbare? Cecilia shrank from her- 
self in contemplating it when she was alone; and Colonel Halkett 
put the question to Mr. Austin, saying to him privately, with no 
further reserve: “It’s that fellow Beauchamp in the neighbourhood. 
I’m not so blind. He'll be knocking at my door, and I can’t lock 
him out. Austin, would you guess it was my girl speaking? I 
never in my life had such an example of intoxication before me. I’m 
perfectly miserable at the sight. You know her; she was the 
proudest girl living. Her ideas were orderly and sound; she had a 
good intellect. Now she more than half defends him—a naval 
officer! good Lord !—for getting up in a public room to announce 
that he’s a Republican, and writing heaps of mad letters to justify 
himself. He’s ruined in his profession: hopeless! He can never 
get a ship: his career’s cut short, he’s a rudderless boat. A gentle- 
man drifting to Bedlam, his uncle calls him. I call his treatment of 
Grancey Lespel anything but gentlemanly. This is the sort of 
fellow my girl worships! What can I do? I can’t interdict the 
house to him: it would only make matters worse. Thank God, the 
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fellow hangs fire somehow, and doesn’t come to me. I expect it 
every day, either in a letter or the man in person. And I declare 
to heaven I’d rather be threading a Khyber Pass with my poor old 
friend who fell to a shot there.” 

“She certainly has another voice,’’ Mr. Austin assented gravely. 

He did not look on Beauchamp as the best of possible husbands 
for Cecilia. 

“ Let her see that you’re anxious, Austin,”’ said the colonel. “I’m 
her old opponent in this affair. She loves me, but she’s accustomed to 
think me prejudiced: you she won’t. You may have a good effect.” 

“‘ Not by speaking.” 

“No, no; noassault: not a word, and not a word against him. 
Lay the wind to catch a gossamer. I’ve had my experience of blow- 
ing cold, and trying to run her down. He’s at Shrapnel’s. He'll 
be up here to-day, and I have an engagement in the town. Don’t 
quit her side. Let her fancy you are interested in some discussion— 
Radicalism, if you like.” 

Mr. Austin readily undertook to mount guard over her while her 
father rode into Bevisham on business. 

The enemy appeared. 

Cecilia saw him, and could not step to meet him for trouble of 
heart. It was bliss to know that he lived and was near. 

A transient coldness following the fit of ecstasy enabled her to 
swim through the terrible first minutes face to face with him. 

He folded her round like a mist; but it grew a problem to under- 
stand why Mr. Austin should be perpetually at hand, in the garden, 
in the woods, in the drawing-room, wheresoever she wakened up 
from one of her trances to see things as they were. 

Yet Beauchamp, with a daring and cunning at which her soul 
exulted, and her feminine nature trembled, as at the divinely terrible, 
had managed to convey to her no less than if they had been alone 
together. 

His parting words were: “I must have five minutes with your 
father to-morrow.” 

How had she behaved? What could be Seymour Austin’s idea 
of her ? 

She saw the blind thing that she was, the senseless thing, the 
shameless; and vulture-like in her scorn of herself, she alighted on 
that disgraced Cecilia and picked her to pieces hungrily. It was 
clear: Beauchamp had meant nothing beyond friendly civility : it 
was only her abject greediness pecking at crumbs. No! he loved 
her. Could a woman’s heart be mistaken? She melted and wept, 
thanking him: she offered him her remnant of pride, pitiful to 
behold. 

And still she asked herself betweenwhiles whether it could be 
true of an English lady of our day that she, the fairest stature under 
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sun, was ever knowingly twisted to this convulsion. She seemed to 
look forth from a barred window on flower, and field, and hill. 
Quietness existed as a vision. Was it impossible to embrace it? 
How pass into it? By surrendering herself to the flames, like a 
soul unto death! For why, if they were overpowering, attempt to 
resist them? It flattered her to imagine that she had been resisting 
them in their present burning might ever since her loved stepped on 
the Esperanza’s deck at the mouth of Otley River. How foolish, see- 
ing that they are fatal! A thrill of satisfaction swept her in reflect- 
ing that her ability to reason was thus active. And she was 
instantly rewarded for surrendering ; pain fled, to prove her reason- 
ing good; the flames devoured her gently: they cared not to torture 
so long as they had her to themselves. 

At night, candle in hand, on the corridor, her father told her he 
had come across Grancey Lespel in Bevisham, and heard what he 
had not quite relished of the Countess of Romfrey. The glittering 
of Cecilia’s eyes frightened him. Taking her for the moment to 
know almost as much as he, the colonel doubted the weight his 
communication would have on her; he talked obscurely of a 
scandalous affair at Lord Romfrey’s house in town, and Beauchamp 
and that Frenchwoman. “ But,” said he, “Mrs. Grancey will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“So will Nevil, papa,” said Cecilia. 

“Ah! he’s coming, yes; well!” the colonel puffed. ‘‘ Well, I 
shall see him, of course, but I... I can only say that if his oath’s 
worth having, I. . . and I think you too, my dear, if you... but 
it’s no use anticipating. I shall stand out for your honour and 
happiness. There, your cheeks are flushed. Go and sleep.” 

Some idle tale! Cecilia murmured to herself a dozen times, un- 
disturbed by the recurrence of it. Nevil was coming to speak to 
her father to-morrow! Adieu to doubt and division! Happy 
to-morrow! and dear Mount Laurels! The primroses were still 
fair in the woods: and soon the cowslips would come, and the night- 
ingale ; she lay lapt in images of everything innocently pleasing to 
Nevil. Soon the Esperanza would be spreading wings. She revelled in 
a picture of the yacht on a tumbling Mediterranean Sea, meditating on 
the two specks near the tiller, who were blissful human creatures, blest 
by heaven and in themselves, with luxurious Olympian benevolence. 

For all that, she awoke, starting up in the first cold circle of 
twilight; her heart in violent action. She had dreamed that the 
vessel was wrecked. “I did not think myself so cowardly,” she said 
aloud, pressing her side: and then, with the dream in her eyes, she 
gasped : “It would be together! ” 

Strangely chilled, she tried to recover some fallen load. The 
birds of the dawn twittered, chirped, dived aslant her window, 
fluttered back. Instead of a fallen load, she fancied presently that 
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it was an expectation she was desiring to realise: but what? 
What could be expected at that hour? She quitted her bed, and 
paced up and down the room beneath a gold-starred ceiling. Her 
expectation, she resolved to think, was of a splendid day of the 
young spring at Mount Laurels—a day to praise to Nevil. 

She raised her window-blind at a window letting in sweet air, to 
gather indications of promising weather. Her lover stood on the 
grass-plot among the flower-beds below, looking up, as though it 
had been his expectation to see her which had drawn her to gaze 
out with an idea of some expectation of her own. So visionary 
was his figure in the grey solitariness of the moveless morning 
that she stared at the apparition, scarce putting faith in him as 
man, until he kissed his hand to her, and had softly called her 
name. 

Impulsively she waved a hand from her lips. 

Now there was no retreat for either of them ! 

She awoke to this conviction after a flight of blushes that burnt 
her thoughts to ashes as they sprang. Thoughts born blushing, all 
of the crimson colour, a rose-garden, succeeded, and corresponding 
with their speed her feet paced the room, both slender hands crossed 
at her throat under an uplifted chin, and the curves of her dark 
eyelashes dropped as in a swoon. 

“He loves me!” The attestation of it had been visible. ‘No 
one but me!” Was that so evident ? 

Her father picked up silly stories of him—a man who made enemies 
recklessly ! 

Cecilia was petrified by a gentle tapping at her door. Her father 
called to her, and she threw on her dressing-gown, and opened the door. 

The colonel was in his riding-suit. 

“T haven’t slept a wink, and I find it’s the same with you,” he 
said, paining her with his distressed kind eyes. “I ought not to 
have hinted anything last night without proofs. Austin’s as unhappy 
as I am.” 

“‘ At what, my dear papa, at what ?” cried Cecilia. 

“T ride over to Steynham this morning, and I shall bring you 
proofs, my poor child, proofs. That foreign tangle of his .. .” 

“ You speak of Nevil, papa?” 

“It’s a common scandal over London. That Frenchwoman was 
found at Lord Romfrey’s house; Lady Romfrey cloaked it. I 
believe the woman would swear black’s white to make Nevil 


Beauchamp appear an angel; and he’s a desperately cunning hand 
with women. You doubt that.” 


She had shuddered slightly. 
“You won’t doubt if I bring you proofs. Till I come back from 


Steynham, I ask you not to see him alone: not to go out to him.” 
The colonel glanced at her windows. 
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Cecilia submitted to the request, out of breath, consenting to feel 
like a tutored girl, that she might conceal her guilty knowledge 
of what was to be seen through the windows. 

“ Now I’m off,” said he, and kissed her. 

“Tf you would accept Nevil’s word!” she murmured. 

“‘ Not where women are concerned ! ” 

He left her with this remark, which found no jealous response in 
her heart, yet ranged over certain dispersed inflammable grains, like 
a match applied to damp powder ; again and again running in little 
leaps of harmless fire, keeping her alive to its existence, and sur- 
prising her that it should not have been extinguished. 

Beauchamp presented himself rather late in the afternoon, when 
Mr. Austin and Blackburn Tuckham were sipping tea in Cecilia’s 
boudoir with that lady, and a cousin of her sex, by whom she was 
led to notice a faint discoloration over one of his eyes, that was, con- 
sidering whence it came, repulsive to compassion. A blow at a 
Radical meeting! He spoke of Dr. Shrapnel to Tuckham, and 
assuredly could not complain that the latter was unsympathetic in 
regard to the old man’s health, though when he said: “ Poor old 
man! he fears he will die!” Tuckham rejoined: ‘He had better 
make his peace.” 

“ He fears he will die, because of his leaving Miss Denham unpro- 
tected,” said Beauchamp. 

“Well, she’s a good-looking girl; he’ll be able to leave her 
something, and he might easily get her married, I should think,” 
said Tuckham. 

“ He’s not satisfied with handing her to any kind of man.” 

“Tf the choice is to be among Radicals and infidels, I don’t 
wonder. He has come to one of the tests.” 

Cecilia heard Beauchamp speaking of a newspaper. A great 
Radical journal, unmatched in sincerity, superior in ability, soon to 
be equal in power, to the leader and exemplar of the lucre-Press, 
would some day see the light. 

“ You'll want money for that,’’ said Tuckham. 

“ T know,” said Beauchamp. 

«‘ Are you prepared to stand forty or fifty thousand a year ?” 

“Tt need not be half so much.” 

“‘ Counting the libels, I rate the outlay rather low.” 

“Yes, lawyers, judges, and juries of tradesmen, dealing justice to 
a Radical print ! ” 

Tuckham brushed his hand over. his mouth and ahemed. “It’s to 
be a penny journal ? ” 

“Yes, a penny. I’d make it a farthing——” 

“Pay to have it read?” 

“ Willingly.” 

Tuckham did some mental arithmetic, quaintly, with rapidly 
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blinking eyelids and open mouth. “You may count it at the cost 
of two paying mines,” he said firmly. ‘That is, if it’s to be a con- 
sistently Radical journal, at law with everybody all round the year. 
And by the time it has won a reputation, it will be undermined by a 
radicaller Radical journal. That’s how we’ve lowered the country to 
this level. That’s an Inferno of Circles, down to the ultimate mire. 
And what on earth are you contending for ?” 

“ Freedom of thought, for one thing.” 

“We have quite enough free-thinking.” 

“ There’s not enough if there’s not perfect freedom.” 

“ Dangerous!” quoth Mr. Austin. 

“ But it’s that danger which makes men, sir; and it’s fear of the 
danger that makes our modern Englishman.” 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Tuckham in the voice of a Parliamentary 
opposition. “Well, you start your paper, we'll assume it: what 
class of men will you get to write?” 

“T shall get good men for the hire.” 

“You won’t get the best men; you may catch a clever youngster 
or two, and an old rogue of talent; you won’t get men of weight. 
They’re prejudiced, I dare say. The journals which are commercial 
speculations give us a guarantee that they mean to be respectable ; 
they must, if they wouldn’t collapse. That’s why the best men 
consent to write for them.” 

‘Money will do it,” said Beauchamp. 

Mr. Austin disagreed with that observation. 

“Some patriotic spirit, I may hope, sir.” 

Mr. Austin shook his head. “We put different constructions 
upon patriotism.” 

“ Besides—fiddle! nonsense! ” exclaimed Tuckham in the mildest 
interjections he could summon for a vent in society to his offended 
common sense ; “the better your men the worse your mark. You're 
not dealing with an intelligent people.” 

“There’s the old charge against the people ! ” 

“But they’re not. You can madden, you can’t elevate them by 
writing and writing. Defend us from the uneducated English! 
The common English are doltish ; except in the north, where you 
won’t do much with them. Compare them with the Yankees for 
shrewdness, the Spaniards for sobriety, the French for ingenuity, the 
Germans for enlightenment, the Italians in the arts; yes, the 
Russians for good-humour and obedience—where are they ? They’re 
only worth something when they’re led. They fight well; there’s 
good stuff in them.” 

“T’ve heard all that before,” returned Beauchamp, unruffled. 
“You don’t know them. I mean to educate them by giving them 
an interest in their country. At present they have next to none. 
Our governing class is decidedly unintelligent, in my opinion brutish, 
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for it’s indifferent. My paper shall render your traders justice for 
what they do, and justice for what they don’t do.” 

“My traders, as you call them, are the soundest foundation for a 
civilised state that the world has yet seen.” 

“What is your paper to be called?” said Cecilia. 

“The Dawn,” Beauchamp answered. 

She blushed fiery red, and turned the leaves of a portfolio of 
drawings. 

“The Dawn!” ejaculated Tuckham. “The grey-eyed, or the 
red? Extraordinary name for a paper, upon my word!” 

“A paper that doesn’t devote half its columns to the vices of the 
rich—to money getting, spending and betting—will be an extraor- 
dinary paper.” 

“JT have it before me now!—two doses of flattery to one of the 
whip. No, no; you haven’t hit the disease. We want union, not 
division. Turn your mind to being a moralist, instead of a politician.” 

“ The distinction shouldn’t exist !” 

“Only it does!” 

Mrs. Grancey Lespel’s entrance diverted their dialogue from a 
theme wearisome to Cecilia, for Beauchamp shone but darkly in it, 
and Mr. Austin did not join it. Mrs. Grancey touched Beauchamp’s 
fingers. ‘Still political?” she said. ‘You have been seen about 
London with a French officer in uniform.” 

“Tt was M. le comte de Croisnel, a very old friend and comrade of 
mine,” Beauchamp replied. 

“Why do those Frenchmen everlastingly wear their uniforms P— 
tell me! Don’t you think it detestable style?” 

“ He came over in a hurry.” 

“ Now, don’t be huffed. I know you, for defending your friends, 
Captain Beauchamp! Did he not come over with ladies ? ” 

“ With relatives, yes.” 

“ Relatives of course. But when British officers travel with ladies, 
relatives or other, they prefer the simplicity of mufti, and so do I, as 
a question of taste, I must say.” 

“Tt was quite by misadventure that M. de Croisnel chanced to 
come in his uniform.” 

“Ah! I know you, for defending your friends, Captain Beau- 
champ. He was in too great a hurry to change his uniform before 
he started, or en route ?” 

“So it happened.” 

Mrs. Grancey let a lingering eye dwell maliciously on Beauchamp, 
who said, to shift the burden of it: ‘The French are not so jealous. 
of military uniforms as we are. M. de Croisnel lost his portmanteau.” 

“Ah! lost it! Then of course he is excusable, except to the 
naked eye. Dear me! you have had a bruise on yours. Was 
Monsieur yotre ami in the Italian campaign ?”’ 
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“No, poor fellow, he was not. He is not an Imperialist; he had 
to remain in garrison.” 

“‘ He wore a multitude of medals, I have been told. A cup of tea, 
Cecilia. And how long did he stay in England with his relatives?” 

“ Two days.” 

“Only two days! A very short visit indeed—singularly short. 
Somebody informed me of their having been seen at Romfrey Castle, 
which cannot have been true.” 

She turned her eyes from Beauchamp silent to Cecilia’s hand on 
the teapot. ‘Half a cup,” she said mildly, to spare the poor hand 
its betrayal of nervousness, and relapsed from her air of mistress of 
the situation to chatter to Mr. Austin. 

Beauchamp continued silent. He took up a book, and presently 
a pencil from his pocket, then talked of the book to Cecilia’s cousin ; 
and leaving a paper-cutter between the pages, he looked at Cecilia 
and laid the book down. 

She proceeded to conduct Mrs. Grancey Lespel to her room. 

“T do admire Captain Beauchamp’s cleverness ; he is as good as a 
French romance!” Mrs. Grancey exclaimed on the stairs. “ He 
fibs charmingly. I could not help drawing him out. Two days! 
Why, my dear, his French party were a fortnight in the country. 
It was the marquise, you know—the old affair; and one may say 
he’s a constant man.” 

“T have not heard Captain Beauchamp’s cleverness much praised,” 
said Cecilia. “This is your room, Mrs. Grancey.” 

“‘ Stay with me a moment. It isthe room I like. Are we to have 
him at dinner ?” 

Cecilia did not suppose that Captain Beauchamp would remain to 
dine. Feeling herself in the clutches of a gossip, she would fain 
have gone. 

“T am just one bit glad of it, though I can’t dislike him per- 
sonally,” said Mrs. Grancey, detaining her and beginning to whisper. 
“It was really too bad. There was a French party at the end, but 
there was only one at the commencement. The brother was got over 
for a curtain, before the husband arrived in pursuit. They say the 
trick Captain Beauchamp played his cousin Cecil, to get him out of 
the house when he had made a discovery, was monstrous—fiendishly 
cunning. However, Lady Romfrey, as that woman appears to be 
at last, covered it all. You know she has one of those passions for 
Captain Beauchamp which completely blind women to right and 
wrong. He is her saint, let him sin ever so! The story’s in every- 
body’s mouth. By the way, Palmet saw her. He describes her 
pale as marble, with dark long eyes, the most innocent look in the 
world, and a walk, the absurd fellow says, like a statue set gliding. 
No doubt Frenchwomen do walk well. He says her eyes are terrible 
traitors ; I need not quote Palmet. The sort of eyes that would look 
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fondly on a stone, you know. What her reputation is in France I 
have only indistinctly heard. She has one in England by this time, 
I can assure you. She found her match in Captain Beauchamp for 
boldness. Where any other couple would have seen danger, they 
saw safety ; and they contrived to accomplish it, according to those 
horrid talebearers. You have plenty of time to dress, my dear ; 
I have an immense deal to talk about. There are half-a-dozen 
scandals in London already, and you ought to know them, or you 
will be behind the tittle-tattle when you go to town; and I 
remember, as a girl, I knew nothing so excruciating as to hear 
blanks, dashes, initials, and half words, without the key. Nothing 
makes a girl look so silly and unpalatable. Naturally, the reason 
why Captain Beauchamp is more talked about than the rest is the 
politics. Your grand reformer should be careful. Doubly heterodox 
will not do! It makes him interesting to women, if you like, but 
he won’t soon hear the last of it, if he is for a public career. 
Grancey literally crowed at the story. And the wonderful part of 
it is, that Captain Beauchamp refused to be present at the earl’s first 
ceremonial dinner in honour of his countess. Now, that, we all 
think, was particularly ungrateful: now, was it not?” 

“Tf the countess—if ingratitude had anything to do with it,” 
said Cecilia. 

She escaped to her room and dressed impatiently. 

Her boudoir was empty: Beauchamp had departed. She recol- 
lected his look at her, and turned over the leaves of the book he had 
been hastily scanning, and had condescended to approve of. On the 
two pages where the paper-cutter was fixed she perceived small 
pencil dots under certain words. Read consecutively, with a par- 
ticiple termination struck out to convey his meaning, they formed 
the pathetically ungrammatical line :— 

“Hear: none: but: accused: false.” 

Treble dots were under the word “to-morrow.” He had scored 
the margin of the sentences containing his dotted words, as if in 
admiration of their peculiar wisdom. 

She thought it piteous that he should be reduced to such means of 
communication. The next instant Cecilia was shrinking from the 
adept intriguer—French-taught ! 

In. the course of the evening her cousin remarked: “Captain 
Beauchamp must see merit in things undiscoverable by my poor 
faculties. I will show you a book he has marked.” 

“Did you see it? I was curious to examine it,” interposed 
Cecilia ; “and I am as much at a loss as you to understand what 
could have attracted him. One sentence. . .” 

“ About the sheikh in the stables, where he accused the pretended 
physician? Yes, what was there in that?” 

“Where is the book? ” said Mrs. Grancey. 
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“Not here, I think.” Cecilia glanced at the drawing-room book- 
table, and then at Mr. Austin, the victim of an unhappy love in his 
youth, and unhappy about her, as her father had said. Seymour 
Austin was not one to spread the contagion of intrigue! She felt 
herself caught by it, even melting to feel enamoured of herself 
in consequence, though not loving Beauchamp the more. 

“This newspaper, if it’s not merely an airy project, will be 
ruination,” said Tuckham. “The fact is, Beauchamp has no bend 
in him. He can’t meet a man without trying a wrestle, and as long 
as he keeps his stiffness, he believes he has won. I’ve heard 
an oculist say that the eye that doesn’t blink ends in blindness, 
and he who won’t bend breaks. It’s a pity, for he’s a fine 
fellow. A Radical daily journal of Shrapnel’s colour, to educate 
the people by giving them an interest in the country! Goodness, 
what a delusion! and what a waste of money! He’ll not be 
able to carry it on a couple of years. And there goes his eighty 
thousand ! ” 


Cecilia’s heart beat fast. She had no defined cause for its 
excitement. 

Colonel Halkett returned to Mount Laurels close upon midnight, 
very tired, coughing and complaining of the bitter blowing east. 
His guests shook hands with him, and went to bed. 

“JT think I'll follow their example,” he said to Cecilia, after 
drinking a tumbler of mulled wine. 

“Have you nothing to tell me, dear papa?” said she, caressing 
him timidly. 

“A confirmation of the whole story from Lord Romfrey in person 
—that’s all. He says Beauchamp’s mad. I begin to believe it. 
You must use your judgment. I suppose I must not expect you to 
consider me. You might open your heart to Austin. As to my 
consent, knowing what I do, you will have to tear it out of me. 
Here’s a country perfectly contented, and that fellow at work 
digging up grievances to persuade the people they’re oppressed by 
us. Why should I talk of it? He can’tdo much harm; unless he 
has money—money! Romfrey says he means to start a furious paper. 
He'll make a bonfire of himself. I can’t stand by and see you in it 
too. I may die; I may be spared the sight.” 

Cecilia flung her arms round his neck. ‘Oh! papa.” 

“TJ don’t want to make him out worse than he is, my dear. I own 
to his gallantry—in the French sense as well as the English, it 
seems! It’s natural that Romfrey should excuse his wife. She’s 
enother of-the women who are crazy about Nevil Beauchamp. She 
spoke to me of the ‘pleasant visit of her French friends,’ and would 
have enlarged on it, but Romfrey stopped her. By the way, he 
proposes Captain Baskelett for you, and we’re to look for Baskelett’s 
coming here, backed by his uncle. There’s no end to it; there never 
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will be till you’re married: and no peace for me! I hope I shan’t 
find myself with a cold to-morrow.” 

The colonel coughed, and perhaps exaggerated the premonitory 
symptoms of a cold. 

“Ttaly, papa, would do you good,” said Cecilia. 

“Tt might,” said he. 

“Tf we go immediately, papa; to-morrow, early in the morning, 
before there is a chance of any visitors coming to the house.” 

“ From Bevisham ?” 

“From Steynham. I cannot endure a second persecution.” 

“ But you have a world of packing, my dear.” 

“ An hour before breakfast will be sufficient for me.” 

“Tn that case, we might be off early, as you say, and have part of 
the Easter week in Rome.” 

“Mr. Austin wishes it greatly, papa, though he has not mentioned 
it.” 

“ Austin, my darling girl, is not one of your impatient men who 
burst with everything they have in their heads or their hearts.” 

“Oh! but I know him so well,” said Cecilia, conjuring up that 
innocent enthusiasm of hers for Mr. Austin as an antidote to her 
sharp suffering. The next minute she looked on her father as the 
key of an enigma concerning Seymour Austin, whom, she imagined, 
possibly she had not hitherto known at all. Her curiosity to pierce 
it faded. She and her maid were packing through the night. At 
dawn she requested her maid to lift the window-blind and give her 
an opinion of the weather. ‘Grey, miss,” the maid reported. It 
signified to Cecilia: no one roaming outside. 

The step she was taking was a desperate attempt at a cure; and 
she commenced it, though sorely wounded, with pity for Nevil’s dis- 
appointment, and a singularly clear-eyed perception of his aims and 
motives.—‘ I am rich, and he wants riches; he likes me, and he 
reads my weakness.’—Jealousy shook her by fits, but she had no 
right to be jealous, nor any right to reproach him. Her task was 
to climb back to those heavenly heights she sat on before he distracted 
her and drew her down. 

Beauchamp came to a vacated house that day. 


Cuaprrer XLVI. 
AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN FORESEEN. 


Ir was in Italy that Cecilia’s maiden dreams of life had opened. She 
hoped to recover them in Italy, and the calm security of a mind 
untainted. Italy was to be her reviving air. 

While this idea of a specific for her malady endured—travelling 
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at speed to the ridges of the Italian frontier, across France—she 
simply remembered Nevil: he was distant ; he had no place in the 
storied landscape, among the images of art and the names of patient 
great men who bear, as they bestow, an atmosphere other than 
earth’s for those adoring them. If at night, in her sleep, he was a 
memory that conducted her through scenes which were lightnings, 
the cool swift morning of her flight released her. France, too, her 
rival!—the land of France, personified by her instinctively, though 
she had no vivid imaginative gift, did not wound her with a poisoned 
dart.—‘ She knew him first: she was his first love.’ The Alps, and 
the sense of having Italy below them, renewed Cecilia’s lofty- 
perching youth. Then—TI am in Italy! she sighed with rapture. 
The wine of delight and oblivion was at her lips. 

But thirst is not enjoyment, and a satiated thirst that we insist on 
over-satisfying to drown the recollection of past anguish, is baneful 
to the soul. In Rome, Cecilia’s vision of her track to Rome was of 
a run of fire over a heath. She could scarcely feel common pleasure 
in Rome. It seemed burnt out. 

Flung back on herself, she was condemned to undergo the bitter 
torment she had flown from : jealous love, and reproachful ; and a 
shame in it like nothing she had yet experienced. Previous pains 
were but summer lightnings, passing shadows. She could have 
believed in sorcery :—the man had eaten her heart! 

A disposition to mocking humour, foreign to her nature, gave her 
the notion of being off her feet, in the claws of a fabulous bird. It 
served to veil her dulness. An ultra-English family in Rome, com- 
posed, shocking to relate, of a baronet banker and his wife, two faint- 
faced girls, and a young gentleman of our country, once perhaps a 
light-limbed boy, chose to be followed by their footman in the melan- 
choly pomp of state livery. Wherever she encountered them Cecilia 
talked Nevil Beauchamp. Even Mr. Tuckham perceived it. She was 
extremely uncharitable ; she extended her ungenerous criticism to 
the institution of the footman: England, and the English, were 
lashed. 

“Those people are caricatures,” Tuckham said, in apology for poor 
England burlesqued abroad. “You must not generalise on them. 
Footmen are footmen all the world over. The cardinals have a fine 
set of footmen.” 

“They are at home. Those English sow contempt of us all over 
Europe. We cannot but be despised. One comes abroad foredoomed 
to share the sentiment. This is your middle-class! What society 
can they move in, that sanctions a vulgarity so perplexing? They 
have the air of ornaments on a cottager’s parlour mantelpiece.” 

Tuckham laughed. “Something of that,” he said. 

“Evidently they seek distinction, and they have it, of that kind,” 
she continued. “It is not wonderful that we have so much satirical 
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writing in England, with such objects of satire. It may be as little 
wonderful that the satire has no effect. Immense wealth and native 
obtuseness combine to disfigure us with this aspect of over-ripeness, 
not to say monstrosity. I fall in love with the poor, and think they 
have a cause to be pleaded, when I look at those people. We scoff at 
the vanity of the French, but it is a graceful vanity; pardonable 
compared with ours.” 

“T’ve read all that a hundred times,” quoth Tuckham bluntly. 

“So have I. I speak of it because I see it. We scoff at the sim- 
plicity of the Germans.” 

“The Germans live in simple fashion, because they’re poor. 
French vanity’s pretty and amusing. I don’t know whether it’s deep 
in them, for I doubt their depth: but I know it’s in their joints. 
The first spring of a Frenchman comes of vanity. That you can’t 
say of the English. Peace to all! but I abhor cosmopolitanism. No 
man has a firm foothold who pretends to it. None despise the 
English in reality. Don’t be misled, Miss Halkett. We're solid: 
that is the main point. The world feels our power, and has con- 
fidence in our good faith. I ask for no more.’’ 

“ With Germans we are supercilious Celts; with Frenchmen we 
are sneering Teutons :—Can we be loved, Mr. Tuckham ?” 

“That’s a quotation from my friend Lydiard. Loved? No nation 
ever was loved while it lived. As Lydiard says, it may be a good 
beast or a bad, but a beast it is. A nation’s much too big for refined 
feelings and affections. It must be powerful or out of the way, or 
down it goes. . When a nation’s dead you may love it; but I don’t 
see the use of dying to be loved. My aim for my country is to have 
the land respected. For that purpose we must have power; for 
power wealth; for wealth industry ; for industry internal peace : 
therefore no agitation, no artificial divisions. All’s plain in history 
and fact, so long as we do not obtrude sentimentalism. Nothing 
mixes well with that stuff—except poetical ideas !” 

Contrary to her anticipation, Cecilia was thrown more into com- 
panionship with Mr. Tuckham than with Mr. Austin; and though 
it often vexed her, she acknowledged that she derived a benefit from 
his robust antagonism of opinion. And Italy had grown tasteless to 
her. She could hardly simulate sufficient curiosity to serve for a 
vacant echo to Mr. Austin’s historic ardour. Pliny the Younger 
might indeed be the model of a gentleman of old Rome; there 
might be a scholarly pleasure in calculating, as Mr. Austin did, the 
length of time it took Pliny to journey from the city to his paternal 
farm, or villa overlooking the lake, or villa overlooking the bay, and 
some abstruse fun in the tender ridicule of his readings of his poems 
to friends ; for Mr. Austin smiled effusively in alluding to the illus- 
trious Roman pleader’s foible of verse: but Pliny bore no resemblance 
to that island barbarian Nevil Beauchamp: she could not realise the 
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friend of Trajan, orator, lawyer, student, statesman, benefactor of his 
kind, and model of her own modern English gentleman, though he 
was. “Yes!” she would reply encouragingly to Seymour Austin’s 
fond brooding hum about his hero; and “ Yes!” conclusively : like 
an incarnation of stupidity dealing in monosyllables. She was 
unworthy of the society of a scholar. Nor could she kneel at the 
feet of her especial heroes: Dante, Raphael, Buonarotti: she was 
unworthy of them. She longed to be at Mount Laurels. Mr. Tuck- 
ham’s conversation was the nearest approach to it—as it were round 
by Greenland; but it was homeward. 

She was really grieved to lose him. Business called him to 
England. 

“‘ What business can it be, papa?” she inquired: and the colonel 
replied briefly: “Ours.” 

Mr. Austin now devoted much of his time to the instruction of her 
in the ancient life of the Eternal City. He had certain volumes of 
Livy, Niebuhr, and Gibbon, from which he read her extracts at 
night, shunning the scepticism and the irony of the moderns, so that 
there should be no jar on the awakening interest of his fair pupil 
and patient. A gentle cross-hauling ensued between them, that 
they grew conscious of and laughed over during their peregrinations 
in and out of Rome: she pulled for the Republic of the Scipios; his 
predilections were toward the Rome of the wise and clement 
emperors. To Cecilia’s mind Rome rocked at a period so closely 
neighbouring her decay: to him, with an imagination brooding on the 
fuller knowledge of it, the city breathed securely, the sky was clear ; 
jurisprudence, rhetoric, statesmanship, then flourished supreme, 
and men eminent for culture: the finest flowers of our race, he 
thought them: and he thought their Age the manhood of Rome. 

Struck suddenly by a femininely subtle comparison that she could 
not have framed in speech, Cecilia bowed to his views of the happi- 
ness and elevation proper to the sway of a sagacious and magnani- 
mous Imperialism of the Roman pattern :—he rejected the French. 
She mused on dim old thoughts of the gracious dignity of a woman’s 
life under high governorship. Turbulent young men imperilled it 
at every step. The trained, the grave, the partly grey, were fitting 
lords and mates for women aspiring to moral beauty and distinction. 
Beside such they should be planted, if they would climb! Her 
walks and conversations with Seymour Austin charmed her as the 
haze of a summer evening charms the sight. 

Upon the conclusion of her term of exile Cecilia would gladly 
have remained in Italy another month. An appointment of her 
father’s with Mr. Tuckham at Mount Laurels on a particular day, 
she considered as of no consequence whatever, and she said so, in 
response to a meaningless nod. But Mr. Austin was obliged to 
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return to work. She set her face homeward with his immediately, 
and he looked pleased: he did not try to dissuade her from accom- 
panying him by affecting to think it a sacrifice: clearly he knew 
that to be near him was her greatest delight. 

Thus do we round the perilous headland called love: by wooing a 
good man for his friendship, and requiting him with faithful esteem 
for the grief of an ill-fortuned passion of his youth! 

Cecilia would not suffer her fancy to go very far in pursuit of the 
secret of Mr. Austin’s present feelings. Until she reached Mount 
Laurels she barely examined her own. The sight of the house 
warned her instantly that she must have a defence: and then, in 
desperation but with perfect distinctness, she entertained the hope of 
hearing him speak the protecting words which could not be broken 
through when wedded to her consent. 

If Mr. Austin had no intentions, it was at least strange that he 
did not part from her in London. 

He whose coming she dreaded had been made aware of the hour 
of her return, as his card, with the pencilled line, “ Will call on the 
17th,” informed her. The 17th was the morrow. 

After breakfast on the morning of the 17th Seymour Austin 
looked her in the eyes longer than.it is customary for ladies to have 
to submit to keen inspection. 

«Will you come into the library ?” he said. 

She went with him into the library. 

Was it to speak of his anxiousness as to the state of her father’s 
health that he had led her there, and that he held her hand? He 
alarmed her, and he pacified her alarm, yet bade her reflect on the 
matter, saying that her father, like other fathers, would be more at 
peace upon the establishment of his daughter. Mr. Austin remarked 
that the colonel was troubled. 

“Does he wish for my pledge never to marry without his 
approval? I will give it,” said Cecilia. 

“ He would like you to undertake to marry the man of his choice.”’ 

Cecilia’s features hung on an expression equivalent to :—“I could 
almost do that.” 

At the same time she felt it was not Seymour Austin’s manner of 
speaking. He seemed to be praising an unknown person—some 
gentleman who was rough, but of solid promise and singular strength 
of character. 

The house-bell rang. Believing that Beauchamp had now come, 
she showed a painful ridging of the brows, and Mr. Austin consider- 
ately mentioned the name of the person he had in his mind. 

She readily agreed with him regarding Mr. Tuckham’s excel- 
lent qualities—if that was indeed the name; and she hastened to 
recollect how little she had forgotten Mr. Tuckham’s generosity to 
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Beauchamp, and confessed to herself it might as well have been 
forgotten utterly for the thanks he had received. While revolving 
these ideas she was listening to Mr. Austin; gradually she was 
beginning to understand that she was parting company with her 
original conjectures, but going at so swift a pace in so supple and 
sure a grasp, that, like the speeding train slipped on new lines of 
rails by the pointsman, her hurrying sensibility was not shocked, or 
the shock was imperceptible, when she heard him proposing Mr. 
Tuckham to her for a husband, by her father’s authority, and with 
his own warm seconding. He had not dropped her hand: he was 
very eloquent, a masterly advocate: he pleaded her father’s cause ; 
it was not put to her as Mr. Tuckham’s: her father had set his 
heart on this union : he was awaiting her decision. 

“Ts it so urgent?” she asked. 

“Tt is urgent. It saves him from an annoyance. He requires 
a son-in-law whom he can confidently rely on to manage the estates, 
which you are woman of the world enough to know should be in 
strong hands. He gives you to a man of settled principles. It is 
urgent, because he may wish to be armed with your answer at any 
instant.” 

Her father entered the library. He embraced her, and “ well?” 
he said. 

“T must think, papa, I must think.” 

She pressed her hand across her eyes. Disallusioned by Seymour 
Austin, she was utterly defenceless before Beauchamp : and possibly 
Beauchamp was in the house. She fancied he was by the impatient 
brevity of her father’s voice. 

Seymour Austin and Colonel Halkett left the room, and Blackburn 
Tuckham walked in, not the most entirely self-possessed of suitors, 
puffing softly under his breath, and blinking eyes as ae as a 
skylark claps wings on the ascent. 





Half an hour later Beauchamp appeared. He asked to see the 
colonel, delivered himself of his pretensions and wishes to the 
colonel, and was referred to Cecilia; but Colonel Halkett declined 
to send for her. Beauchamp declined to postpone his proposal 
until the following day. He went outside the house and walked 
up and down the grass-plot. 

Cecilia came to him at last. 

“T hear, Nevil, that you are waiting to speak to me.” 

‘‘T’ve been waiting some weeks. Shall I speak here ?” 

“Yes, here, quickly.” 

“Before the house? I have come to ask you for your hand.” 

“Mine? Icannot... .” 

“Step into the park with me. I ask you to marry me.” 

“Tt is too late.” 
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